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Make your next drink a better drink. Whether you prefer a cocktail 

or a highball, Lord Calvert offers a wnique flavor and distinctive lightness matched by no 
other whiskey in the world. For of all the millions of gallons we distill—only the 

very choicest are set aside for this distinguished whiskey. 5o tonight, 


at home or at your favorite bar, enjoy Lord Calvert... the whiskey of distinction. 


For Men of Distinction. .. LORD ( ALVERT 


BLENDED WHISKEY. 86.8 PROOF. 65% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. CALVERT DISTILLERS CORP., N.Y. C. 
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MR. EUGENE CONLEY — disfin- 
guished Metropolitan Opera star 
— worked asa grocery clerk to pay 
for vocal lessons. Later he sang 
ona local radio station, then over 
a national network. Mr. Conley 
first appeared in opera with a 
small company, in 1940. Soon he 
was being received enthusiasti- 
cally in many world capitals — 
and was acclaimed “brilliant” 
at famed La Scala, Italy. Invited 
to the “Met” in 1949, his magni- 
ficent voice captivated audience 
and critics alike. Now a television 
star and recording artist as well, 
Mr. Conley will, this Fall, be the 
first Americ an-bornartist to open 
the season at La Scala. 
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Sergeant Travis Watkins, 
Gladewater, Tex.—Medal of Honor 


Private First Class Melvin Brown, 
A Mahaffey, Pa—Medal of Honor 
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Lieutenant Frederick Henry, Major General William F. Dean, Sergeant Charles Turner, 
Clinton, Okla.—Medal of Honor Berkeley, Calif.—Medal of Honor Boston, Mass.—Medal of Honor 
This is the season when you think of stars. The important for these men who died for you. 
one over Bethlehem. The ones on Christmas trees. You can, by helping to defend the country they 

“ 
But this year remember another star, too—the defended so far “above and beyond the call 


one on the Medal of Honor. And make a place of duty.” 


in your heart for the brave, good men who’ve won One of the best ways you can make defense 
it. Men who, oftener than not, made the final, your job, too, is to buy more... and more... 
and more United States Defense Bonds. For 


your bonds help strengthen America. And 


greatest sacrifice—so that the stars on your 
Christmas tree, and the stars in your country’s 


flag, might forever shine undimmed. if you make this nation strong enough you'll 


Right now—today—is the time to do something create, and keep, the peace for which men died. 


Buy Defense Bonds through the Payroll Savings Plan where you 
work or the Bond-A-Month Plan where you bank. Start today! 


Peace is for the strong...Buy US. Defense Bonds 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this publication in cooperation with the 
Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America as a public service. 


Feel it! See it! 
The Grooming 


I IC V4 


you get with Vitalis 


Discover the stimulating tingle Vitalis 
gives your scalp — the neat, well- 
cared-for look it gives your hair. 


"FEEL the diffronee 
in your scalp - 


50 seconds’ brisk massage with stimulating 
Vitalis and you FEEL the difference in your 
scalp—prevent dryness, rout embarrassing 
flaky dandruff. (Vitalis actually kills germs 
associated with infectious dandruff!) 


SEE the difference 
in your hair! 


Then 10 seconds to comb and you see the 
difference in your hair—far handsomer, 
healthier-looking, neatly groomed. Vitalis 
contains new grooming discovery. 
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NCE there was a guy fishing for snook 
O off a bridge in Florida, when along 
came this man who climbed up on the 
rail and started to jump. 

“Wait!” yelled the fisherman. ‘‘What’s 
wrong?” 

“Plenty!” said the man. “T want to buy 
a new Nash Airflyte, with all those nifty 
special-for-sportsman features. But my 
wife won't let me. She insists on getting an 
Ajax Eight, because she adores the radia- 
tor ornament. So I’m going to end it all.” 

“Don’t be a sap,” said the fisherman. 
“An Airflyte isn’t the only car in the 
world! After all, who needs to get 25 
miles to the gallon at average highway 
speeds? Who needs all that space in the 
luggage compartment? Who needs 
Weather Eye Conditioned Air—it does a 
man good to be chilly and drafty in cold 
weather! And riding around on four coil 
springs, with an Airliner Reclining Seat, 
would soften you up—it’s better to be 
uncomfortable!” 

“Well,” said the man, “maybe you’re 
right. But you can’t sell me off that Twin 
Bed feature! Look out—I’m going to 
jump!” 

“Hold it!” hollered the fisherman. 


my Statesman parked over there. The 
last time I slept in the car I dreamed my 
wife had left me—and when I got home, 
she was still there! Don’t talk to me 
about those Twin Beds!” 

“Gosh,” said the man,™‘maybe I was 
being hasty.’’ As he climbed down off 
the rail and walked away, another fisher- 
man strolled up. 

“What's the idea, Charley?” he said. 
“You know darn well you’ve been raving 
about that Airflyte ever since you got it! 
Said it’s the finest car you ever owned! 
Claimed you wouldn’t own another Ajax 
Eight if they gave you a gold-plated one!”” 

“Sure, sure, I know,” said Charley. 
“But there’s a 20-pound snook lying 
right behind that piling—and if that guy 
had jumped, he’d have scared it away!” 

“Yeh?” said the second fisherman, 
peering over the bridge. ‘Well, it ain’t 
there now. It must of took off while you 
were arguing.” 

“Darned if it didn’t!” said Charley, 
looking carefully. “Say, I shouldn’t have 
lied to that poor guy—but it’s not too 
late to make amends!” 

So they ran after the man, dragged 
him back to the bridge and flung him 
into the water. 


There Are 17 Nash Airflyte Models, in Three Great Series: The Ambassador, The Statesman and The Rambler. 
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To People 


who want to write 
but can’t get started 


Do you have that constant urge to 
write, but fear that a beginner 
hasn’t a chance? Then listen to 
what the former editor of Liberty 
said on the subject: 


“There is more room for new- 
comers in the writing field today 
than ever before. Some of the 
greatest of writinggnen and women 
have passed from the scene in re- 
cent years. Who will take their 
places? Who will be the new Robert 
W. Chambers, Edgar Wallace, Rud- 
yard Kipling? Fame, riches and 
the happiness of achievement 
await the new men and women 
of power.” 


SELLS 95 STORIES AND 

NOVELETTES 
“The introduction you gave me to 
your editor friend, resulting in my 
present assignment to do a complete 
novel for him monthly, is doubly ap- 
preciated especially since I finished 
my N.Y.A. training some time ago 
and, consequently, have no call on 
your service. Here is concrete evi- 
dence that interest in your students 
continues indefinitely, To date now, 
I have sold 05 stories and novelettes 
to 20 national magazines.’’—Darrell 
Jordan, P.O. Box 279, Friendship, 
New York, 


Writing Aptitude Test-— FREE! 


The Newspaper Institute of America offers a free 
Writing Aptitude Test. Its object is to discover 
new recruits for the army of men and women who 
add to their income by fiction and article writing. 
The Writing Aptitude Test is a simple but expert 
analysis of your latent ability, your powers of 
imagination, logic, ete. Not all applicants pass this 
test. Those who do are qualified to take the famous 
N.I.A. course based on the practical training given 
by big metropolitan dailies. 


This is the New York Copy Desk Method which 
teaches you to write by writing! You develop your 
individual style instead of trying to copy that of 
others. Although you work at home, on your own 
time, you are constantly guided by experienced 
writers, You “cover” actual assignments such as 
metropolitan reporters get. It is really fascinating 
work, Each week you see new progress. In a 
matter of months you can acquire the coveted 
“professional” touch. Then you’re ready for market 
with greatly improved chances of making sales. 


Mail the Coupon Now 


But the first step is to take the Writing Aptitude 
Test. It requires.-but a few minutes and costs noth- 
ing. So mail the coupon now. Make the first move 
towards the most enjoyable and profitable occupation 
writing for publication! Newspaper Institute of 
America, One Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
(Founded 1925). 


VETERANS: Course 
Approved for Veterans’ Training! 


Newspaper Institute of 
America, One Park Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Send me, without cost or obligation your Writing 
Aptitude Test and further information about writ- 
ing for profit, as promised in True, January. 


Miss 
MUSH, "thedvacvansedgsasnonbeees sobsdses sbagessasbeaaeostver WU easdstececabyesbets 


Address ..... “e 
(1 Check here if eligible under G. I. Bill of Rights. 
(All correspondence confidential. No salesman will 
call on you.) 83-A-662 


Copyright 1951, Newspaper Institute of America 
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“Truely Y ours 


tell it to TRUE » 67 West 44th St., New York 18. N.Y. 


AUTOMOBILE Dirt Row 


Must grudgingly admit that Mr. Harry 
Bennett’s excellent effort vilifying the 
Ford clan [30 Years with a Model-T 
Genius, October] made interesting read- 
ing. . . Guess it’s a quirk of human nature 
that whenever we can get a bit of dirt 
regarding the intimate life of some well- 
known public figure, we eat it up. What 
puzzles me is how come that Harry, after 
these years of faithful stooging for the 
old boy, should turn and nip the hand 
that kept him in caviar, jumping on poor 
old Hank and rattling his skeleton 
around like a pair of dice. . . 

—Bill Elliott, Seattle, Wash. 


Regarding the Model-T genius: as 
myth-shattering a piece of grudge writing 
as you ever paid 30-cent dollars for. Read- 
ing it evokes about the same sensation a 
monk gets from reading the diary of a 
whore. But, dammit, if paranoia shot 
through with chicanery, cowardice and 
sadism is genius, then I am Michael- 
angelo. 

Mr. Ford the tycoon was the fortunate 
(I guess) victim of a number of circum- 
stances, and had about as much to do 
with his own success as the farmer who 
just happens to hold the deed to prop- 
erty under which is discovered a billion 
barrels of oil. Right? 

—Milt Howard, Brownwood, Texas 


You mean a farmer who also just hap- 
pens to know how to build and operate 
an oil refinery? 


.- . one of the most unkind and un- 
necessary articles I have ever read in any 
magazine. . . Did he mention the great 
gift of the Henry Ford Hospital, or the 
kindly affection Mr. and Mrs. Ford held 
for a very sweet couple in South Carolina 
because they had the same wedding an- 
niversary? . . .-only one facet of a bril- 
liant gem. 

—W. C. Hicklin, Arden, N.C. 


Poor Harry Bennett: 


. sure did enjoy reading your Thirty 
Years with Henry Ford. | wonder if he 
himself many times didn’t say what I did 
alter reading it . . . poor spineless fools, 
if he had not had men like you and others 
crawling and sneaking around like rats 
he could never have gone to the heights 
hegdid, No doubt the gains you all re- 
ceived in different forms fed your ego 
and was what you wanted: money and 
power. Now it looks like your conscience 
is sort of playing tricks on you... . 

—lvene Ferrett, Cortland, Ohio 


I have always poohed and pahed your 
correspondents — spluttering — self-right- 
cously over the “immorality” of this pic 
ture or that cartoon, but now I find 
myself in something of a lather over the 
propriety of opening your pages to the 
chest-beating, self-laundering act of a 
punk like Harry Bennett... . 

—Daniel Krupp Bradley, New York, N.Y. 


... We do not appreciate this attack 
on anyone not here to defend themselves; 
furthermore, we do not believe any such 
stuff as this article is supposed to reveal. .. 
We have nothing but praise for the late 
Henry Ford and the Ford Motor Com- 
pany and we have been dealers for 21 
years. .... 

—Jeffers Motor Co., Wagoner, Okla. 


I have read Trur every since the first 
publication, and consider it tops. How- 
ever, any editor of national scope as ‘TRUE 
must have “rocks” in his head when he 
refers, as on page 131 [October], that Mr. 
Ford became distrustful of doctors & 
thought of installing chiropractors (capi- 
tal C. if you please) “instead.” 

For you inlightment (sic) on the sub- 
ject Mr. Editor, whether you or lots of the 
American Medical Association members 
like it also, Chiropractors are in all but 
two states, by law, Doctors of Chiroprac- 
tic... The Chiropractic profession has at 


this writing one of the most ultra modern 
hospitals in Denver, Colorado. Many 
Chiropractic doctors are leaders in their 
communities ... several are serving in 
our national legislature as represena- 

tives and senators. . . . 
—Di. “1. H. Ford, Chiropractor 
Hamlin, Texas 


Let’s not start apologizing for them. 


PuitosopHy Crass Meets Here 


I don’t believe it. | am of the opinion 
it is pure fabrication that Miss Caldwell’s 
pet like is discussing philosophy [October 
Vargas girl] . . . a fib designed to cater 
to the presently popular and ridiculous 
notion that a beautiful girl must also be a 
genius. . . 

Tell me, is Miss Caldwell a phenome- 
nalist, a Kantian, a logical positivist, a 
Berkeleian idealist or what? I majored 
in philosophy and have observed that the 
number of people who can discuss philos- 
ophy intelligently is very small indeed. 
I do not include®nysell among thgm, and 
am reluctant to believe it of Miss Cald- 
well... She looks too normal to me. 

—R. W. F., Baltimore, Md. 


EprrortaL LIicENSE 


1 read your prelace to Red Gentleman 
of Staffordshire (October) and was 
amazed. 1 thought the story beyond 
credulity and asinine. For you to get 
weepy over this far-fetched piece of fe 
tion lowered the entire tone of your 
magazine. In passing, let me state I have 
spent my entire life in sports, racing and 
training thorobreds and have always had 
a dog around my barn.... You are full of 
pr unes—and I don’t mean prunes—when 
you say that one is a louse if the story 
leaves one cold. 

—M. Fr. ‘ eters Detroit, Mich. 


Scylax, The Red Gent of Staffordshire, 
must have been quite a dog indeed. 
Thirty fights without a defeat, when some 
of the very best were lucky to get through 
twelve and live. Pit puppies that | 
knew were perfectly willing to fight and 
die anytime, anywhere and under any 
condition (even on a full stomach). Their 
mission on earth eschews pain, starvation 
and thirst. 

When the Red Gent lost his paw while 
attached to the iron bar, that was the 
killer. If the bar had only been another 
dog, it could easily have been true... it 
has been done, but under circumstances 
much different. .. Any pit dog will fight 


on three or without the use of any legs, 
but | would like to meet the lool who 
would match him on three legs... then I 
would have some use for the iron bar. 

‘To my mind, Gerald Kersh has read 
too much fiction and should get ac- 
quainted with some facts . . . start by 
never calling a pit dog a Staffordshire . . 
degrades the greatest fighting machine 
ever evolved. 

—H. Walter Stoetzel, 
Irvington, N. J. 


..-I have handled my own dogs in the 
pit in regulation fights. I have attended 
many fights where my own dogs were not 
entered, and am personally ‘acquainted 
with many of the dog men of the U.S.A.. 
Canada and Mexico who still are EDS 
their dogs’ gameness in the pit . . . some 
of these men are very high in our govern- 
ment and society—doctors, lawyers, even 
a high judge. These contests are to deter- 
mine the gameness of the dogs and a con- 
test must be a fair scratch in turn, 30 
seconds allowed between pick-ups. A dog 
can quit and the fight is over, or if he’s 
game and is losing the fight his owner can 
(and usually does) pick him up and con- 
cede the fight, to no discredit. 

These dogs are given the best of care. . . 
Some big fights have a licensed veteri- 
narian in attendance. .. After a series ol 
licensed monied fights the winning dog 
becomes a champion of record and the 
information is placed in his pedigree and 
in that of his offspring. 

A real pit dog (the official registered 
name is American Pit Bull Terrier) is 
one of the most gentle, even-disposi- 
tioned dogs . . . toward people. He has 
no value as a watchdog; everyone is his 
friend. 

1 am sending you a picture of one of 
my dogs. taken with my daughter. | 
fought ‘this dog in the pit many times. 
Alter he was too old. . . he was retired 
on my farm and died a natural death of 
old age in 1945... . 

—Claude L. Metzger, Seattle. Wash. 


Doc-Tratntne Hints 


George Millar, war-time British agent, 
writes a more detailed account of the 
method used by Russian prisoners in 
dealing with the German dogs set to 
guard their compound [October “Escape” 
story}. 

The Russian, according to Millar, cus- 

[Continued on page 6] 


CRAFTSMEN 


e “Decanter” —exquisite ex- 
ample of glass craftsmanship 
by Orrefors Crystal—beauti- 
fully handcrafted, from the 
Montague collection of fine 
crystal. 


@ At left, another example 
of the glass craftsman’s art. 
Montague Solid Glass 
fresh water Baitcasting Rod 
(3G10). Carefully hand- 
crafted throughout, has 
Stainless steel guides and 
offset guarded top. Handle 
hasplastic forward grip and 
lower solid cork. 414, 5, 
and 514 ft. lengths. $10.95 


@ Only Montague Rods carry 
this “Seal of Quality" from 
the U. S. Testing Co. Inc. 


MONTAGUE 


RODS 


ONTAGue 


E& — 


MONTAGUE ROD & REEL CO. 
Montague City, Mass. 


Write For FREE 1952 
Rod Catalogue. Dept. 6 
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PYRQIL... 


Famous Spe 
Smashes W 


Boat Racer 
Id Records! 


Edison Hedges, of Atlantic City, famous 
record-breaking racer, has this to say about 
Pyroil: 


"In my 25 years of racing, | have 
used Pyroil consistently in estab- 
lishing world records—I have 
broken more records in speed boats 
than any man who has ever lived." 


Racing or driving, Pyroil will establish new 
records for your car. New records of added 
miles, driving comfort, and less maintenance 
cost. Pyroil improves lubrication by providing 
a protective film of oil on cylinder walls and 
piston rings. Pyroil keeps your motor clean— 
it prevents rust and gummy deposits. 


Speed boat racing requires top lubrication. 
That’s why Edison Hedges uses Pyroil. Pyroil 
will give you the same top lubrication, too. 


Add Pyroil—add miles to your car. 


Pyroil for Aircraft Engines 


Use Aircraft Pyroil B for lubricating oil, 
Aircraft Pyroil A for gasoline. 


G I Vv EN ! An attractive 


Pyroil metal savings bank— 
takes coins up to 50c¢ pieces, 
MOTORISTS, it's yours for 
the asking: nt postage paid. 


Manufactured and Guaran- 
teed by Pyroil Company, 
598 Main Street, La Crosse, 
Wisconsin. 


Canadian Distributors: 
Central Purchasing Agencies, Ltd., 
Toronto, Ontario 


PYROIL COMPANY 
598 Main Street, La Crosse, Wisconsin 
I want my car to last and run properly. Please tell me 


more about Pyroil and how it can accomplish this for 
me, 


Name ..... seevecencecs Rasevscccsvcs eet encceeeneee 
Address ....... eee encceesces seeeees tte eeceeeeeree 
City or Towity se wcy ve peesntes raceme States sce ses: 
ss se eee ee ee ee 
eee 


‘| tuely yours 


[Continued from page 5] 


tomarily wrapped his left forearm in a 
protective bundle of rags. Then, when 
the dog snapped harmlessly on the left 
arm, the Russian used his free hand to 
reach down and tear off the beast’s 
scrotum. 

—John Eckels, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Women WILD? 


... my man here has a cartoon book by 
that idiot Virgil Partch which he won't 
even let me get a good look at . . . some- 
thing about Wild Women. Some time ago 
I noticed an ad in True for some of this 
nut’s products, and maybe if you could 
furnish me with that address I could send 
for my own copy 9f this new and un- 
doubtedly outrageous Vip crime? 

—Nell Harnley, Mankota, Minn, 


Last we heard from The Vipper he had 
made all the money he wanted for one 
year, and had gone into fall hibernation 
m some summer resort for the winter. 
Merely for the glory of it, he says, his SI 
books are sold by the Low-Pressure Sales 
Co., Box 1309 G.C. Sta., New York 17, 
IN AT 


Wire-Beatinc Dept. [CONCLUSION] 


Since the controversy over wile-beating 
seems to rage onward, perhaps it is not 
too late to suggest to those wives who love 
to have their tail-light brightened that 
they read some standard work on flagel- 
lation .. . suggest they pay especial atten- 
tion to the aphrodisiac effect on the 
gentler sex, as practiced in the Middle 
Ages. Their faces probably would be as 
red as their hind part if they knew some- 
thing about the subject. 

—H. G. Pedrick, Ottumwa, Iowa 


I have to agree with Mrs. Emerson 
[August Truely Yours] that a woman likes 
to have the security of a strong man mak- 
ing the decisions. But a real man doesn’t 
have to resort to manhandling (or ‘““wom- 
an-handling”) to prove that he’s strong 
enough for people around him to lean 
on. His is a gentle strength that you know 
is always there to protect his wife and 
children. 

And furthermore, if a wife really loves 
her guy, she tries her darndest to please 
him sans the spanking. Yours for love 
and tenderness, 

—Mrs. Morna Buell, Moclips, Wash. 


On this soft note, and with a frown at 
Mr. Pedrick for introducing naughty— 
however truthful—words into our little 
study of wife-thumping, the discussion is 
closed. We no longer care whether you’ve 
slopped beating your wife; just make her 
stop sending us letters about it. Waste- 
baskets running over with them. Now we 
turn lo an even more fascinating subject, 
on which a siraight-thinking fellow from 
Arizona recently sent us a newsclip (con- 
densed below) with the comment “It’s 
high time, too.” This new department 
will be entitled: 


True’s CrusaDE TO ALLOW 
Women to Pay ALIMONY 


ASKS $1,500 A MONTH SUPPORT FROM WIFE 


SAN FRANCISCO, Sept. 25—(UP)—Jacob 
Solomon, 67, wants his wife to pay him 
$1,500 a month separate maintenance so 
that he can live in a manner justified by 
her income. 

Mr. Solomon filed a separate-mainte- 
nance suit under a new state law allowing 
husbands to demand alimony of their wives. 
He said he and his wife were married in 
Hong Kong 47 years ago. . . He lost all his 
money when the Japanese invaded China, 
but his wife “hung on to some” and invested 
$250,000 in peninsula real estate. He said 
she also owns $250,000 worth of other prop- 
erty and has a monthly income of $3,000. 

Despite this, however, he contended: 
“(Mrs. Solomon) refused to live or permit 
the plaintiff to live in a manner justified by 
said wealth and income and insists upon 
living in a humble, miserly fashion, causing 
the plaintiff mental anguish and suffering, 
it being his wish and desire that plaintiff 
and defendant live together in a manner 
justified by their income.” 


WELL, Somesopy’s Gertin’ Ir 


- ++ you printed a cartoon about a 
farmer with a third silo which the Goy- 
ernment had filled with money [Oct.] 

As many people more or less believe 
this, I think it only fair you print the 
following: I was born and raised in Man- 
hattan and am now married to a dairy 
farmer, so am not “down on” the city 
dweller. They pay robbery prices for their 
milk and food, but it is not the farmer 
who benefits. It costs an average $200 a 
year to feed a dairy cow; a good one will 
produce around $250 worth of milk, and 
there are a few lemons in any man’s herd 
that still cost $200 to maintain. . . 

No, the farmer feels sorry for the city 
dweller—ask one—but there is nothing 
he can do. He sells to the big companies. 
Did you know that last June when you 
were paying 23c a quart, we were getting 
8c for it? 

—Mrs. H. Bruckert, Jr., 
Franklinville, N. Y. 


Morning paper says new OPS-ap- 
proved price in New York is 2514c per 
quart, How you doin’ this year? 


Wrone WHAN 


After reading Trurly Yours for Sep- 
tember, I removed the finger from the 
bottle of Red, White and Blue Ribbon 
(illustration) and the little man inside 
popped out and yelled that the unit of 


currency in Frozen Chosen (Korea) is 
not the WDN but the WON (pronounced 
whan)... You wouldn't want one Juan 
to say that he had won one wdn when 
actually ‘he had won one won. Would 
won? 
—Cal Graf, 
San Antonio, Texas 


Just finished reading the TY letter 
about Gls’ stationery going into the black 
market. . . It’s cer- 
tainly not the fault 
of anyone Stateside; 
it’s the “big wheels” 
over here. 

Take whisky and 
beer . . both mighty 
hard to get in 
Korea, especially 
for an enlisted man. 
But you go to Ma- 
son, Pusan or Seoul 
and you can get all 
you want—$15 a filth, beer $l a can... 
There’s quite a few “good Americans” 
tied up in this facket. They justeget%he 
gear, sell it to the Koreans for 300 to 
400%, profit, and they sell it to the serv- 
iceman at about 500%... . 

A guy may get back from front action 
and want a drink ... has to give a month’s 
pay for it if he’s real thirsty. While the 
men on the lines are fighting, the rear- 
echelon boys are making a fortune black- 
marketing. .. I won’t sign my name, as it 
could cause me some trouble. 

—A Marine, 
2nd Battalion, Korea 


PERILS OF PANFISHING 


In October the estimable Philip Wylie 
touched upon my favorite fish. the bar- 
racuda. . . We 
bring to his atten 
tion an_ incident 
which happened 
to a very good 
friend while gog- 
gle-fishing in 
lower Biscayne 
Bay. Attempting 
to spear small pan- 
fish in some ten 
feet of water, my friend noticed a four- 
foot ‘cuda stalking him, and without 
warning or provocation this fish made 
three (3) savage attacks on the swimmer, 
which he was fortunate enough to fend 
off with an uncocked gig. With this dis- 
play of ferocity, the ‘cuda then disap- 
peared. ... 


—Edward M. Ellis, 
Miami, Fla. 


THE MAN’S MAGAZINE | 


There is no fiction in TRUE. 
Every article and story is accurate 
and true. 


Watch for the February Issue 
On Sale at Your Newsstand on 


January 18th 
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94.4 PROOF * 100% NEUTRAL SPIRITS DISTILLED FROM GRAIN * GORDON’S DRY GIN CO. 


D., LINDEN, N. J. 


Now Sells to Big Magazines 


“What I learned about mag- 
azine writing from Palmer 
has been invaluable,” says 
Keith Monroe, widely known 
writer whose articles appear 
in True, American, Post, Life, 
Reader's Digest, Ladies’ Home 
Journal, etc. 


How To Write 


Short Stories, Mysteries, Articles 
Free Book Tells How You Learn at 
Home for Part or Full Time Income 


Have you ever had an urge to write? Have 
you or friends had interesting experiences?— 
or ideas about people, places, hobbies, sports, 
business or social activities, that might make 
interesting stories or eae for general maga- 
zines, trade and techni€&l journals, fraternal 
publications, etc.? 


$300 to $1200 Extra Income 


Would you be willing to spend a few hours a 
week learning to write so you may earn $300 to 
$1200 a_year in addition to your regular in- 
come? Or many thousands on a full-time basis? 
We have helped many a former clerk, soldier, 
salesman, mechanic or teacher to write for 
money. Why not you? 


. . 
Earn While Learning 

Now it’s easier to learn than you may imagine, 
through Palmer’s unique method of training—for 
NOT just one field of writing, but for a//: Fiction, 
Article, Radio and Television. Palmer Institute’s 
home-study training is endorsed by famous authors 
—including Rupert Hughes, Katharine Newlin 
Burt, and by hundreds of successful graduates. For 
instance: A. E. Van Vogt, leading science fiction 
writer, says, “Your course is excellent. It was a 
milestone in my career,” 
Post-Collier's Writer Praises Palmer 

Graham Doar, Palmer student whose stories have 
appeared in Collier’s and The Saturday Evening 
Post (his Post story has been adapted for radio and 
broadcast by CBS) writes: “Even though I am still 
studying the Palmer course, I feel that I have 
already benefited from your instruction . .. you 
have a wonderful knack of bringing out important 
facets of fiction writing.” 
Sells to Coronet, Reader's Digest 

“What can Palmer training give me? I asked 
myself six months ago. Answer: Already I’ve sold 


to Coronet, Reader's Digest and others.’’—K. 
Benion, Milton, Pa. 


You receive individual coaching by professional 
writers who go over your writing, giving helpful 
suggestions and showing you how to correct weak- 
nesses, how to capitalize on your good points. Thus 
your own individual writing style is developed. 
Study fast or slow. By learning at home, you save 
time and effort. 


FREE Book Tells How 


So you can see for yourself how you may cash in 
on your opportunities as a writer, we will send you 
—free and without obligation—the 40-page book, 
“The Art of Writing Salable Stories.” 


Packed with useful information for aspiring 
writers, this book tells about various fields of crea- 
tive writing; gives data about easily-reached markets 
for the beginner; suggests ideas and sources of ma- 
terial to write about; answers many questions about 
fiction and article writing for magazines, newspaper 
features, radio, television, motion pictures, 

“The Art of Writing Salable Stories” is a stimu- 
lating book. You may read it and lay it aside— 
or it may be the beginning of a fascinating new life 
for you, offering opportunities to earn extra income 
or make writing a fal-time career. Be independent 
—work where, when and how you 
Please. Send for your Free Book. (No| Approved 
obligation.) No salesman will call. for 
Send today. Veterans 


Palmer Institute of Authorship 
Established 1917 
Member, National Home Study Council 
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% The Art 
of Writing 
Salable 
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ya Hollywood 28, California 
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Palmer Institute of Authorship f 
FREE 1680 N. Sycamore, Desk TR-12 I 
Hollywood 28, California 
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] study training helps new writers get started and ex- 
pertenced writers make more money. No salesman | 
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TRUE 


SUE MAN'S MAGAZINE 


good reason why in a shooting world we Americans 

are still lucky enough to sleep soundly at night. 
While some of us are bowling in Des Moines, swapping 
hunting tales in Montana, struggling with junior’s 
homework in Philly, or just plain snoring our heads 
off in Seattle, a menspred number of jet airmen are 
patroling the U. S. skies every night against a sudden 
atomic Pearl Harbor. There’s been the usual skyful of 
wide, blue yonder pap written about the jets and the 
men who fly them. We're hopeful that starting on page 
34, we've come up with possibly the most clear and 
understandable piece that’s been written on the subject. 


| hose jet night fighters on this month’s cover are one 


The other day we were hard at work, sipping beer 
and throwing darts as usual, when a European-looking 
carrier pigeon hopped into the office bearing news from 
Mike Stern, ‘TRur’s well-paid peon in Rome. Mike, you'll remember, is the TRuE 
staffer who pulled off the biggest magazine scoop of the year, TRur’s September 
story about the murder of OSS Major Holohan. Now Mike sends word that he has 
another home run in the works. This time: the incredible gentleman, whom we wish 
to keep nameless for the moment, who’s current claim to fame is simply that since 
the end of the war he’s made a red hot $100,000,000 (please repeat, $100,000,000) . 


News that Mike is up at bat again with another possble four-bagger for TRUE 
readers aroused us sufficient to hide the beer and tuck away the darts in time to 
receive a really dastardly piece of news from another quarter. This time from San 
Francisco, Bob Gilmore reporting. Seems the U. S$. Coast Guard, whom nobody's 
ever tried to hurt, has gone berserk and delivered a body-blow to the prestige of 
every magazine and newspaper man in the country. Like the Army, Navy, Air Force 
and Marines, the once-friendly Coast Guard has for years had a Public Relations 
branch or section. So far, so good. The officers handling this work were known as 
PROs (Public Relations Officer) and the enlisted men as yeomen, a sound, tradi- 
tional Navy rating. : 

But now the Coast Guard has spoiled it all. They've dispensed completely with 
the “yeoman” rating in Press Relations work and have come up with the shameful 
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Britain’s radical new automatic rifle, center, flanked by our Garand, top, and their 
Lee-Enfield. Shorter and with a better sight, Cary found it handled and shot well. 


ratings of JO1, JO2 and JO3—yep, Jour- 
nalist Ist Class, 2nd Class and 3rd Class. 

Worse still, they've dreamt up a new 
insignia (see cut) which a man wears on 
his left sleeve below the shoulder and 
which shows the proud Coast Guard 
eagle flapping its wings victoriously above 
a journalist’s symbol of a quill and scroll. 

This intensification of “class warfare” 
is not only unnecessary, but downright 
frightening. Here at True, for instance, 
we'd always imagined, perhaps charitably, 
that everyone trom office boy to editor 
was pretty first class. But not according 
to the Coast Guard! Following out their 
idea, we might even have a green Jour- 
nalist 3rd Class in our midst. 

Should these new 
Coast Guard classi- 
fications spread to 
civilian ~ magazine 
and newspaper 
work, there'll be 
hell to pay. Tom, 
the office boy, is 
likely to open the 
door With”a bow, 
click his worn-down 
heels and yelp: 
“Good morning, 
Sir, Tom Jones, Journalist 12th Class, re- 
porting for pencil sharpening,” Lucian 
Cary will have to be renamed “Lucian 
Cary, Trur’s Gun Expert, Ist Class” and 
the bottom will be reached when we 
print a humdinger western with the by- 
line “By Oswald Bloop, Western Writer, 
4th Class.” 

Since the ancient quill and scroll 
would never do as the symbol for a maga- 
zine that we hope is as hep as True, 
we'll have to design an insignia more 
fitting. The season is herewith open for 
any reader who wishes to submit designs 
for Trugr, The Man's Magazine, Ist Class. 


Speaking of Lucian Cary (Gun Ex- 
pert, Ist Class), make a mental note not 
to pass up page 20, where you'll find a 
little prose by Cary on the new British 
rifle. 

When the British announced last 
summer that they had developed a new 
lightweight army rifle capable of full- 
automatic fire, and then staged a demon- 
stration, we were amazed at the printed 
reports which quickly followed. There 
seemed to be a concerted effort to knock 
the new weapon before it could be prop- 
erly evaluated. Moreover, we noticed an- 
other odd attitude: What right had the 
British to develop a new rifle for possible 
adoption by the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization when we are trying to do 
the same thing? 

We felt the British had every right, 
and suspected their product of not get- 
ting a fair shake. In short order we had 
Cary, TRuE’s Gun Expert, voyaging to 
England with a photographer, working 
on this controversial story on and off for 
five weeks. Much of what he found—after 
personally shooting the rifle and going 
to the mat with its designers—has never 
appeared in print before. No one, for 
instance, had mentioned that the rifle 
could be held in one hand and fired on 
full-automatic at arm’s length. You'll find 
the fascinating details on page 20. 

—k.w.p. 


Georgetown, British Guiana, had the em- 

barrassing misfortune to run out of 
stamps. Until fresh stocks arrived from 
London, the postmaster had provisional 
stamps printed by the local newspaper plant. 

The central figure of a sailing ship was 
borrowed from the heading of the news- 
paper's shipping notes column. The stamps 
finally run off on the hand press were so crude 
that the postmaster had his clerks initial 
each one, to guard against possible forgery. 

In 1873 a Georgetown lad named L. 
Vernon Vaughan found one of the strange- 
looking I-cent Guianas on an old family 
letter, Its magenta paper was so faded and 
dirty that he sold it for six shillings to an 
older collector, N. R. McKinnon. 

McKinnon kept the stamp for five years, 
then disposed of it with his entire collection 
to Thomas Ridpath, a Liverpool dealer. 
Ridpath, who pais 120 pounds for the lot, 
sold the Guiana for 150 pounds to an Aus- 
trian count, Phillip la Renotiere von Ferrary, 
then living in Paris. 

When World War I broke out, Ferrary 
fled to Switzerland, leaving behind his great 
stamp collection. He died there in 1917 and 
willed the stamps to the Reichspost Museum 
of Berlin, but the French confiscated them 
toward payment of the German war debt. 

By the time the magenta l-cent Guiana 
came up at government auction, April 6, 
1922, it was thought to be the only one in 
the world. The prized bit of paper went to 
an American textile manufacturer, Arthur 
Hind of Utica, N. Y. With French taxes, Hind 
paid about $37,000 altogether, 

One day in 1928 Hind received a telephone 
call from a man who said that he had a stamp 
in which Hind might be interested. 

When he arrived at Hind’s home, the 
stranger carried an album protected by an 
oilskin cover, “I started my collection when 
I was a cabin boy on a tramp ship,” he ex- 
plained as they sat down in the library. 

Apparently about 60 now, Hind’s visitor 
related how on one trip to Georgetown, 


[' 1856 the little colonial post office in 


British Guiana, he was offered a packet of 
old letters by a friend who had found them 
in his father’s desk. The young sailor accepted 
them and thanked his friend with several 
rounds of rum. 

“I gave up the sea and married and put 
aside my stamps until my wife died, Mr. 
Hind,” continued the stranger. “Then I went 
back to them, One day I read about the 
Ferrary sale in a stamp journal and about 
your paying such a price for a one-cent 
Guiana. I said to myself, ‘Damned if I don’t 
think I've got its twin!’” 

The stranger opened his album and handed 
it to Hind. Silently the millionaire got out his 
magnifying glass and studied the stamp on 
the page before him. Then from a wall vault 
he took out his own Guiana specimen and 
compared the two stamps beneath the glass. 

Finally, holding back his excitement and 
dismay at what he saw, Hind looked up at 
his visitor and said tersely, “Well?” 

“One of us has to own both,” was the 
quick reply. “Unless the second stamp is kept 
quiet, neither one is worth a third of the cur- 
rent market price—if that. I'll offer you the 
most I can possibly pay.” 

‘The stranger named a big sum, but Hind 
Was not concerned with price. 

“If it’s worth that to you,” he declared 
firmly, “it’s worth twice as much to me. If 
it’s agreeable I'll settle in cash if you will 
return at this hour tomorrow.” 

The next evening the stranger returned, 
and Hind handed him more money than he 
had ever expected to see. In exchange he let 
the manufacturer remoye the duplicate 
Guiana from his album. Holding the little 
stamp in one hand, Hind proffered a cigar 
with the other. 

Lighting one for himself, Hind stared for 
a second at his new purchase. Then very 
casually he held the match to it. The stranger 
jumped up with a cry of horror, but the 
stamp already was ashes. 

With a smile Hind looked at him and 
said, “There is only one magenta one-cent 
Guiana.”—Richard de Brown 
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IMPORTED COWHIDE 


SHOULDER ADJUSTABLE STRAPS 


NATURAL COLOR 


Sold By Mail Only - Order Today! 


ii Size ax 10" $ 6 5 size ni 7 


PLUS PLUS 
$1.n) Se 
FED. TAX FED. TAX 


$2.00 DEPOSIT ON C.0.0.'S 


BROPAR satrAnrowso's. texas 
For Sports—For Fun 


World's Finest “EM-GE” 


BLANK PISTOL 


“Shoot the Works’’—safely—with this handsome 
blank pistol. Looks, feels and sounds like “‘the real 
thing.”’ But it can't hold regular cartridges. Six-shot 
magazine; safety catch. Precision-built of carbon 
steel. 314” long. A world-famous pistol, excellent 


lue 
oh uc $10.95 


De luxe model with 
pearl handle ..$15.00 


100 blank cartridges 
$1.50 


ORDER BY MAIL 


No Permit Required. 
Send Cheek 
or Money Order. 


Dealer Inquiries Invited 


eS 11) at | 
STAMPS FOR COLLECTORS—A collection of 115 dif- 
ferent stamps from all 5 continents. Includes Airmails, 
Commemoratives, Dead Countries and stamps over 60 
years old. Value over $2.00. Introductory price only 1c. 
Fascinating Free stamp literature and other stamps 
“on approval’ also included. Globus Stamp Co., 268— 
4th Ave., New York 10, N. Y., Dept. 34. (Unsurpassed 
Service Since 1920 Guarantees Your Satisfaction.) 


‘WHEN YOU BUY items shown in True Goes 
Shopping, TRUE and the store listed guarantee 
you money-back satisfaction. 


Famous along the Alaskan Highway 
Gallagher's Famous 


ALCAN HATS 


Genuine Mouton with water 
repellent Poplin top, quilted 
satin lining. Choice of dark 
brown Mouton with brown 
or red top. Also in solid grey 
and the ALL RED “Big 
Game Model."’ Sizes 6' to 
8. $5.95. Also Coonskin caps. 


DEERSKINS TANNED—COATS, GLOVES MADE 
Free Catalogue on above. 


Wim. Gallagher Go., Fenton, Mich, 


“'The Deerskin Center of Michigan"' 


.:7©> Don't Miss This SPECIAL / 
GET ACQUAINTED OFFER! ; 


By BERNARD of HOLLYWOOD 


A Portfolio of Gorgeous 


BREATHTAKING BEAUTIES 
POPULAR EDITION $1.25 


68 large (11x14 in.) poges- © postpaio 

GIANT DE LUXE EDITION 

132 pages with plastic binding. $3-00 
yr —_ SIX LATEST RELEASES > 2 
50-ft. 8mm Movies $3.00 each 
100-ft. 16mm Movies $6.00 each 
Set of 2x2 Color Slides $2.00 
12 Glossy Photos—$2.00 


Send 25¢ for Sample Photos 
and Illustrated Literature 


BERNARD OF HOLLYWOOD 


13563 Ventura Blvd. Dept. T 
Sherman Oaks, Calif. 


HAND-MADE in GUATEMALA 


TRUE Goes 


This column is not composed of paid advertising. The items shown represent the most 


interesting new products True has seen this month. They are believed to be good values. 


The stores listed guarantee immediate refund of your money if you are nol satisfied. 


These war surplus, AAF maps of the eastern 
Pacific areas are full-color printed on both 
sides of excellent satin-rayon fabric. They 


may be used to “paper” a wall in den or 


game room; for kerchiefs, or to tailor un- 
usual blouses and skirts. Set of 11, all dif- 
ferent (from 20x27 to 35x42”), $9.65 ppd. 
Map of Korea and China Sea, $1.50. Sailor’s 
Surplus Inc., Orangeburg 8, N. Y. 


— 


Tired of haying to replace handles on your 
hand tools? Estwing tools are guaranteed 
unbreakable; there are none better. One 
piece head-handle is finest tool steel through- 
out with fifty sole leather washers fitted to 
shank for a comfortable, shock-proof grip. 
16-0z. claw hammer, $3.80 ppd, Hunting ax, 
with leather sheath, $4.65. Other styles ayail- 
able. Estwing Mfg. Co., Rockford, Il. 


for hunti decoration »4 
famous nee 4 

45-10 cal 
ROLUNG = 


You'll want 
the sword type 
bayonet at only 

$2.50 extra 


Limited quantity 
—order today 


BLOCK RIFLE 
FOB Los Angeles — 


COD orders $5 deposit 


/WESTERN ARMS CORPORATION 


Dept. G-152, 417 E. Pico Blvd., Los Angeles 15, Cal. 


- ° 
There are many ways of making coffee, but 
none preseryes the aromatic oils, fragrance 
and refreshing flavor better than cold water 
extraction—the method of experts. Dump 
one pound of coffee into extractor, add 60 oz. 
of cold water, wait overnight and you’ll have 
extract for 60 cups of superior coffee. Ex- 
tractor with instructions, $19.50 ppd. Helmco- 
Lacy, 1215 W. Fullerton, Chicago, Ill. 


If there’s a spark of chivalry in your bones, 
Suh, you’ll be moyed by the fact that the 
Stars and Bars still flies—mostly from auto- 
mobile aerials. There’s no explaining it, but 
all across the land you’ll be seeing the flag 
of the Confederacy these days. This one is 
a modest version, 9x14”, red, white & blue 
printed on cotton. $1 ppd. Venture Inc., 70 
West 45th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


Keeps Dogs Off 
Furniture, Rugs, etc. 

Protects anything you want your 
dog to let alone. Shake on a little 
Powder Chaperone—you can’t smell 
it; dogs avoid it. Easy way to train. 
Use on slippers, drapes, etc., to stop 
puppy damage. Harmless to every- 
thing in the home. Keeps male dogs 
away from females in season. 

SEND NO MONEY — Order Powder 
Chaperone C.O.D. $1 plus postage (or 
send $1 bill at our risk and we will 
pay postage). Money-Back Guarantee. 
Kitty Chaperono--specially for cats to keep them off 
anything you want to protect from hairs or clawing. $1 
Chaperone Dog Cleaning Powder--better thana bath. Shake 
on, rubin, brush out. Stops scratching, odor. Giant Pkg. $1 
Liquid Chaperonoe--keeps dogs, cats, other animals away 
from garbage pails, evergreens, gardens, etc. 5-0z. $1 


SUDBURY LABORATORY, Box 949, S. Sudbury, Mass. 


Stores: Write for Special Offer! 


SHOPPING 


If you want to buy any item previously featured in this column but do not remember ad- 
dress, write to True Goes Shopping, 67 West 44th St., New York 18, N. Y., for the price 
and name of retailer, True will also be glad to help readers locate hard-to-find items. 


You can grow exotic, bloomif plants year 
round, indoors or out, in this completely 
automatic, thermostatically controlled green- 
house. Features electric bottom-heat for quick 
sprouting, automatic ventilators, interior il- 
lumination, outside funnel for irrigation. 
Well made from redwood with aluminum 
fixtures—16x21x32”. $39.95 collect. Lewis & 
Conger, New York 19, N. Y. 


No need to buy a fancied-up TV set if all 
you want is the chassis for your own custom 
installation. This quality-produced set will 
operate all picture tubes from 16 to 24” on 
630-type (30-tube), RCA-licensed circuit. Can 
be converted for color. It is an excellent re- 
ceiver even in fringe areas. $189.50, less pic- 
ture tube from Tech-Master Products, Dept. 
B-152, 443 Broadway, New York 13, N. Y. 


ORDER NOW 
FOR QUICK DELIVERY 
Specify black or tan 
— Widths B,C, D or 


PREPAID E—Sizes 6-12. 


Fine quolity smooth grain leather 


3 : ALL 
10 inch boot—full leather-lined. CERTIER 


Finest bootmaker-leather outsoles. 
Tuck in trousers or wear outside. 
Eosy on—Easy off] 


NATIVE BOOT COMPANY 


FOR ALL 
WEATHER 


170 School Street Holbrook, Mass. 


Anniversary, graduation or other big occa- 
sion coming up? These solid, 14K gold cuff- 
links will make the day really memorable. 
Calendar page for any month, any year, is 
hand engrayed. Particular date is pointed 
up with genuine ruby or sapphire. $66 ppd. 
Specify date, month, year and choice of jewel 
when ordering from Marchal Jewelers, 719 
Fifth Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 


Like to work up a razor edge on your favyor- 
ite blade? Here’s just the thing to do it with. 
Strops on both sides are fine-grain horsehide 
cushioned with sponge rubber and mounted 
on wood. Sharpening side is impregnated with 
compound; finishing side is untreated. Each 
surface is 2x12”; handle gives good, 4” grip. 
This thing really does a job! $4.95 ppd. Knife- 
Strop, Box 99, Marion, Mont. 


PLE SUEDE 


THE RASCAL—Good 
looks plus a wealth of 
casual comfort and style. 
Velvety finish regular 
weight imported suede 
leather. Double-knit cuffs, 
collar and waistband. Full 
rayon lining. piped and 
double-stitched slash 
pockets. A waist length 
) Jacket you'll actually live 
int Coat sizes 34 to 48 
Brown and tan. 


sed dre wisle ve ae color, Postage Prepaid with Checks and 
M. 0O.’s $1.00 deposit, balance and charges C.0.D. 


Print name and 
address in margin. 
P. 0. Box 1811, 
Pocatello, Idaho. 


PAGO PLACESES: 


LISTEN and LEARN A 
LANGUAGE 
by LINGUAPHONE 


World’s-Standard CONVERSATIONAL METHOD 
FRENCH Are interesting job, travel, cultural 


opportunities passing you by because 


SPANISH you speak only one tongue? 
GERMAN No Textbook Can Teach You-To Speak 
AT HOME learn another language— 
RUSSIAN easily, quickly by the Natural LINGUA- 
"HONE SONVERS N 
JAPANESE METHOD, You LISTEN—You hear 
CHINESE native men's and women's voices—you 


understand—you SPEAK. World-wide 

—2? Languages educational endorsement; a million 
includi home-study students of all ages, 
sHeUC ng STOP WISHING—START TALKING, 
the Asiatic Send for FREE BOOK TODAY! 


Approved for Veterans’ Training 
LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 
4901 Radio City, N. Y. 20. Ci 7-0829 


————-——— ———-—-—4 
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Man to {Vjan 


answers 


condueted by Robert E. Pinkerton and the staff of True 


ment day. cach meaning the same 

thing, have troubled the human race 
for thousands of years. JAll primitive 
peoples developed theories as to the 
origin of the earth, and these became 
imbedded in religions and common 
thought. Without scientific knowledge or 
conception of what the universe is really 
like, man had to fall back on the beliet 
that a supernatural power did the job 
instantly or, at most, in a few days. This 
reasoning led naturally to the idea that 
the end would come as suddenly. Earth- 
quakes, hurricanes. comets, and other 
unexplainable phenomena helped to 
strengthen the notion. 

Despite modern knowledge, the beliel 
still holds for certain people, and every 
few years a sect is convinced its leader 
has chosen the correct date of the world’s 
end. Generally all property is disposed 
ol and members gather to await the finish. 
This has interested L. S$. Goodwin of El 
aso, Texas. and he wants to know il 
there is scientific basis lor such beliels or 
if science has a hunch as to the real 
doomsday. 

As a matter of fact, astronomy, our old- 
_est science, has come up with a few pos- 
sibilities. While astonishing results were 
achieved long before the Christian era, 
only in comparatively recent times has 
astrophysics explained the quality and 
composition of the solar system. For in- 
stance, it is accepted that atomic energy 


1) oomsday. the end of the world, judg- 


uses up 4,000,000 tons of the sun's ma- 
terial every second to provide the radia- 
tion in which we share and which gives 
us heat. This led to the belief that ulti- 
mately the source of the sun’s radiation 
would be exhausted, that the earth would 
have no more light or heat. Nothing 
would grow, temperatures would drop to 
that of interstellar space, and all life 
would cease. This, of course, would be a 
eradual change. lasting perhaps millions 
ol years. 

Now a new school of astrophysical 
thought, with later knowledge, presents 
another idea, as put forth in The Natwre 
of the Universe by Fred Hoyle. He con- 
tends the sun, in exhausting its supply 
of hydrogen, will swell up until the fab- 
ulous temperatures of its gases will turn 
the earth, Venus. Mercury, and maybe 
Mars, into something less than cinders 
This is the exact opposite of the previous 
theory, whereby we'd all freeze to death. 

Astronomy has dug up another possible 
earth-ender, and opponents in the first 
two ideas ect together on it. Tides, caused 
mostly by the moon, are slowing down the 
sarth’s rotation. In time, the moon will 
pick up this energy lost by the earth and 
move farther away until it ceases to rotate 
around us. It will always be in the same 
»lace in the sky. visible to only half the 
earth. At this point the moon will start 
toward the earth, As it gets closer it will 
cause a tidal wave that will drown every 
living thing. When it nears us, the moon 


Paramount Pictures, ‘‘When World's Collide’’ 


The world may end by burning, freezing, or knuckling under 
to a comet—if a flood like this one doesn’t deal the last blow. 
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will explode, and everything in the world 
that can burn will be consumed in the 
terrific heat. 

One other possibility remains. A huge 
comet might strike the earth, devastating 
a large area but not causing the end of all 
life. These four eventualities were shown 
vividly lor three months last summer by 
the Hayden Planetarium in New York, 
and the planetarium is not attempting 
sensationalism or trying to scare the pub- 
lic. While scientists base their theories 
on all facts available and make it con- 
vincing that each of the eyentualities is 
wholly possible, none sees a chance ol 
anything happening for millions of years. 
As for the comet hitting us, we've got 
alone for half a billion years without 
being struck, so the odds are more than 
favorable. 

Another possible catastrophe, not due 
to astronomical causes, bobs up occasion- 
ally, and last summer one worrier got 
excited and wanted an appropriation to 
melt ice accumulating around the South 
Pole. His bugaboo, by no megns new and 
one that ma? have happened in the past. 
is that the balance of the earth will be 
upset by this abnormal weight, the poles 
will shift, and the centers of civilization 
will be moved into arctic regions. If this 
should come, it will happen suddenly. 
But also, we may be moved into the 
tropics and start shopping for grass skirts. 


Q. What is the origin of the Gypsies? 
Leroy H. Parchnon, Chicago, Illinois. 


A. They are Caucasian, originally 
came from India, and their language is 
Sanskritic. Another name for them is 
Romany, from rom, a male gypsy, a word 
of Sanskrit origin. A Romany rye is one 
who sympathizes with them or learns 
their language, rye being their word for 
gentleman. Gypsies entered Europe in 
the 14th century. They had always been 
vagabonds, musicians, ironworkers, horse 
traders, and fortunetellers. The first are 
believed to have reached England about 
1500, and $50 years later George Borrow 
wrote the two great books about these 
people, Lavengro and The Romany Rye. 


Q. Is there such a thing as bottom or 
ground ice that forms on the bottoms 
of streams? Lloyd Sullins, Los Angeles, 
California. 


A. This is common in the far North, 
and below the Arctic Circle, too, depend- 
ing on how far inland, where tempera- 
tures are lower. The reason is this. In 
such districts the ground never thaws. 
except for maybe a foot or two. The 
bottom of a stream, with frozen soil only 
a few inches below the water in summer, 
is first to freeze in the fall. The water 
is chilled before the air above reaches 
the [freezing point, and thus ice forms 
on the bottom first. In streams we know 
in temperate zones, the first cold comes 
from above and ice forms on top when 
the earth beneath, and water at the bot- 
tom, are still above the freezing point. 
It’s all very logical. 


Q. How big is the earth? Martin 
Bergdorf, Bethlehem, New Hampshire. 


A. Circumference at the equator is 
24,902.39 miles; through the poles, 24,- 
860.49 miles. Area is 196,950,312 square 
miles. The earth’s mean density is 5.527 
and on this basis weighs 6,600,572,400,- 
000,000,000,000 tons. If you want to 
speak this figure you say, “Six sextillion, 
six hundred quintillion, five hundred 
seventy-two quadrillion, four hundred 
trillion.” 


Q. Which car was the biggest seller of 
1950, Ford or Chevrolet? Freeman H. 
Phillips, Concord, New Hampshire. 


A. Chevrolet. 


Q. Do ostriches bury their heads in 
sand when frightened? Cloma Evans, 
Oshoto, Wyoming. 


A. Millions have believed this but au- 
thorities say it is not true. The birds lie 
as flat as possible on the ground with 
long neck and small head stretched out. 


Q. Are thé Falls of Juanacailan®as high 
and as large as Niagara? Henry Bulot, 
Wilmington, California. 


A. No. They are about 70 feet high 
as against Niagara’s 167-foot height. 
These falls are in the rio Grande de 
Santiago, Jalisco, Mexico. 


Q. How did the custom of firing three 
volleys at military funerals originate? 
Charles C. Crawford, Jv.. Beckley, West 
Virginia. 


A. In early and more leisurely wars 
in Europe it became customary ina long- 
drawn-out battle to declare a truce while 
each side buried its dead. This task ac- 
complished, three volleys were fired as 
a signal to begin fighting again. Why 
three volleys instead of more or less has 
not been determined. 


Q. Are gondolas still in use in Venice, 
Italy? Milton Barton, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, 


A. Yes, but the gondoliers, now num- 
bering 400 or so, see their finish in the 
motorboats, coming more and more into 
use. The gas craft are faster and ch caper. 


Q. Is typhoid fever now under con- 
trol? James Kaysen, Kansas City, Kansas. 


A, In the U. S. in 1900 typhoid caused 
35 deaths per 100,000, in 1946 only 0.3 
per 100,000. This disease is carried prin- 
cipally by water and milk, and epidemics 
were due to bacilli in these mediums. 
Now, with supervision of milk sources 
and treatment of water supplies, epi- 
demics are practically unknown. 


Q. What ship now holds the Blue 
Riband and what do the words mean? 
Rex Matheson, Duluth, Minnesota. 


A. Originally it meant “rib band,” a 
long strip fastened to the frames of a 
boat or ship under construction to hold 
them in place. It is also a variation of 
“ribbon,” which probably came from 
“red band.” Now Blue Riband means a 


decoration to which a ship is entitled 
while holding the Atlantic crossing rec- 
ord, either east-west or west-east. First 
ship to win it was the City of Brussels, 
British, which went from New York to 
Queenstown in 1869 in 7 days, 22 hours, 
and 3 minutes. Twenty-three ships have 
held it since then. First thirteen were 
British, all famous liners. In 1898 the 
Germans took over with the Kaiser Wil- 
helm der Grosse, which crossed from 
Southhampton to New York in 5 days, 
15 hours, and 20 minutes. The Deutsch- 
land lowered that mark in 1900 and 1901. 
The British Lusitania in 1907 and 1910 
was first to get under 5 days. The Ger- 
mans came back with the Bremen and 
Europa in 1929 and 1930, and in 1938 the 
Italians broke in with the Rex. Two years 
later the French also had a single turn 
with the Normandie, which burned in 
New York during the war. In 1938 the 
Queen Mary sailed from Bishop's Rock 
to New York in 3 days, 21 hours, and 48 
minutes and made a return voyage in 3 
days, 20 hours, and 42 minutes. She has 
held the Blue Riband ever since. No 
American ship has won it. 


Q. Who asked, “Why does the strength 
of Britain depend on old maids in Eng- 
land?” Paul Turner, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania, 


A. Charles Darwin is credited with ask- 
ing the question and then answering it 
something like this: “The more old maids, 
who keep cats, the more cats, which kill 
mice, which destroy nests of bumblebees, 
which pollinate clover. The more clover, 
the more beef, hence more strong men, 
and greater strength for Britain.” 


Q. Have all Rose Bowl games been 
played in Pasadena, California? Steve 
Basgal, Fort Worth, Texas. 


A. All except one. In 1942, because of 
the war, Oregon State went to Durham, 
North Carolina, where it defeated Duke, 
20-16. 


Q. When did Andree try to reach the 
North Pole by air, and did he get there? 
Arne Larsen, Fargo, North Dakota. 


A. Salomon Auguste Andrée of Swe- 
den dreamed up the idea of reaching the 
pole in a free balloon and made the 
attempt in 1897. With him were Knut 
Frankel and Nils Strindberg. They rose 
from Virgo Bay in the Spitzbergen Is- 
lands, 400 miles north of Norway and 
only 600 miles from their objective, and 
all the world waited for news. Without 
radio or modern Arctic outposts and 
weather statidMs, no word of them was to 
be had, and none eyer came out of the 
north. How far they went or what hap- 
pened to them was not known until 
thirty-three years later. Then Andrée'’s 
body was found on an island not far from 
Spitzbergen. 


Q. What was the Fifteenth Amend- 
ment to the Constitution? Jerry Paddock, 
Mobile, Alabama. 


* 

A. ‘This amendment was passed by 
Congress and sent to the state legisla- 
tures in February, 1869. In March, 1870, 
it became a part of our basic law. It 
provides that the right of citizens of the 
United States to vote shall not be de- 
nied by the federal government or by 
any state because of race, color, or previ- 
ous condition of servitude. 


Q. What was the biggest score run up 
in an Army-Notre Dame game? Barney 
Callighan, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 


A. Army won 59-0 in 1944 and 48-0 
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in 1945. Usually games between these 
two teams were close. Three, in 1922, 
1941, and 1946, resulted in 0-0 ties. Notre 
Dame’s biggest score was in that startling 
upset in 1913 when Knute Rockne 
showed what could be done with the for- 
ward pass, 35-13. 


Q. Is there such a thing as a firefly 
lamp? Oscar Setzer, Ogden, Utah. 


A. Yes, made and used by natives in 
the West Indies, though in the Ameri- 
can tropics a firefly is known as a fire 
beetle, and most fireflies are beetles. 
Those in the tropics are larger and much 
more brilliant than the ones we see. Na- 
tives cut holes in a gourd, fill the gourd 
with fire beetles and use them as a lan- 
tern. A researcher in John Hopkins Uni- 
versity, Dr. William D. McElroy, wants 
500,000 fireflies for research and last sum- 
mer offered boys 25 cents a hundred for 
them. He has already determined that 
vitamins produce the energy necessary 
to make-light. 


Q. Who were the hundredth and two- 
hundredth popes and what is the numeri- 
cal rank of Pius XII? Stacy Blackworth, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


A. A correct list of popes has never 
been accurately determined and authori- 
ties differ. Some claim that Domnus II 
never existed, though he is placed by the 

Jational Catholic “Almanac as reigning 
in 973. The Almanac gives St. Stephen 
V as the hundredth pope, 816-817, and 
the two-hundredth as BI. Urban V, 1562- 
1370. Pius XII, 1939- , is No. 263. 


Q. Is Canada larger in area than the 


United States? Jack Descarte, Montreal, 
Canada. 


A. Canada’s area is 3,466,882 square 
miles, that ol the U. S. 3,022,387. 


Q. What is the world’s largest flower? 
Basil Schuman, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
yania. 


A, Its name is Rafflesia, it is a parasite, 
and lazy. Doesn't bother with a stem or 
leaves and thrusts its roots into stems and 
roots of vines called Cissus. All you see 
of it is the flower, which often is three 
feet across and weighs twenty-five pounds. 
As you could expect from such a plant, 
the flower smells like carrion. It grows in 
Malayan jungles. 


Q. How did U. S. battle deaths in the 
American Revolution and World War 
II compare? A. C. Detmore, Omaha, Ne- 
braska. 


A. Average battle deaths in the Revolu- 
tion were filty per month. The war lasted 
eighty months and 4,044 were killed. In 
World War II the average battle deaths 
per month were 4,576, greater than in 
the entire struggle that began in 1776. 
U. S. participation in World War II 
lasted forty-four months and 201,367 
were killed in battle. 


Q. A friend says he knows of two dogs, 
Bernese Mountain and the Kuvaszok. I 
never heard of them. He nuts? Bert Ras- 
mussen, Albert Lea, Minnesota. 


A. Men have known about these dogs 
for thousands of years. Switzerland has 
four varieties of mountain dogs, of which 
the Bernese is one. It nearly disappeared 
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in the last century, later increased in 
number, and became popular among 
Swiss. Originally a working dog, it is of 
large size. Some Bernese dogs haye been 
brought to the U.S. The Kuvaszok is still 
older and no one knows how many thou- 
sands of years ago it originated in Tibet. 
Standing 26 inches at the shoulder, it was 
once much larger, so big it was used as a 
personal g uardian by nobility and its size 
frightened commoners. In the last 600 
years it has been developed mostly in 
Hungary, though it was brought in to 
that country by the Huns much earlier. 
For a long while only royalty was permit- 
ted to own the Kuvyaszok. 


Q. What is the date of the Haymarket 
riot in Chicago and how many were killed 
by the anarchist bomb? Cliff Desmond, 
Enid, Oklahoma. 


A. A meeting to protest the deaths of 
workers in a strike was held in Hay- 
market Square the night of May 4, 1886. 
It was believed the meeting was under 
controle umil a bomb w&s exploded 
among several hundred policemen, kill- 
ing seven and badly wounding about 
sixty. Eight men were arrested and tried, 
four being sentenced to death. One man 
killed himself in his cell, two men were 
sent to prison for life, one man for fifteen 
years. The last three were pardoned by 
Governor Altgeld on the ground that the 
evidence did not connect them with the 
actual throwing of the bomb. 


Q. Was the mechanical arm developed 
before work in atomic-energy plants? 
Bart Kelly, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


A. Two Seattle men built a diving bell 
twenty-five years ago, the idea being to 
recover treasure from sunken ships that 
had-carried gold from Alaska. They con- 
trived two arms, operated by levers in- 
side the bell, which had elbows and hooks 
for fingers, and became so skilled they 
could tie knots in heavy rope and fasten 
chains. They could watch directly what 
they were doing through glass windows. 
Workers in atomic plants, for self protec- 
tion, had to use mirrors, periscopes, and 
even television to see what the arms did 
at many feet distance and on the other 
side of concrete walls. More recent inven- 
tions permit delicate operations by push 
buttons or other control. 


Q. What American jockey won the 
most races in one season? Lloyd Cargill, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


A. In 1906, Walter Miller rode 388 
winners. 


When did the Mayan civilization 
flourish? John C. Harlan, Jacksonville, 
Florida. 


A. It is believed to have begun 500- 
400 B.C., and the first, or old, empire was 
at its height about 200-600 A.D. The 
second empire was at its peak in 1000- 
1200. Though wars with other nations, 
especially the Toltecs and then the Az- 
tecs, ended with the Spanish conquest, 
the last independent bands of Mayans 
were not subdued by Mexico until 1901. 


Last summer my buddy, Sam Lane, and 
1 worked on a ranch in West Texas. To 
newcomers, there seemed to be nothing 
at all going on during week nights at 
the ranch. 

When we complained of this, our old 
foreman, a cowhand of notable dry wit, 
said: “Well, now, a few of us are goin’ 
over after some amusement right now. 
We aim to watch the cook drink a gal- 
lon of mixe& hot sauce, turjentfhe and 
vinegar.” 


“Not us,” Sam replied, making a bad 
face, “we don’t go for that morbid sort 
of fun.” 

“Really wish you'd come,” the foreman 
went on, smiling. “It usually takes about 
six of us present ‘fore he’ll do it.” 

“Why does he want such an audience?” 
Sam sneered. 

“Five of us holds him while one pours 
—Cookie don't go for that kind of amuse- 
ment either.” 

—Bill Bridges, Austin, Texas 


This past summer we were bothered with 
field mice and my wife went to a pet 
shop to buy a cat. The proprietor pointed 
to one fat animal that was taking it easy 
in a corner and said, “He’s the best rat- 
catcher in the store.” 

Before the purchase could be com- 
pleted, a rat walked slowly across the 
floor. 

“Why didn’t the cat go after that one?” 
asked my wife. “I thought you said he 
was a good rat-catcher.” ; 

“He is,” replied the store owner. “Just 
let a strange rat come in!” 

—B. P. Spong, Chicago, Tl. 


Ata garden show not long ago I over- 
heard two disgruntled exhibitors discuss- 
ing the luck of the lady who had won 
most of the blue ribbons for the best roses 
on display. 

“What's her secret, I wonder?” mused 
one of the non-winning club members. 
“What does she use that we haven't got?” 

“Don’t you know?” snapped the other 
matron. ‘She lives next door to a horse.” 

—F. Louis Friedman, Los Angeles 


Here's an occurrence that I could not 
file in my capacity as Associated Press 
rural correspondent: 

A farmer in western Minnesota served 
with the U. S. Army overseas and when 
he returned home found his girl friend 
still waiting for him (apparently no one 
else would have her) and they were 
married. He soon found out she was an 
ill-tempered, nagging shrew. This he en- 
dured for about five years, then deserted 
his childless wife. The county sheriff later 
had him picked up in Galifornia and 
went there to bring him back. When he 
arrived to make the formal arrest he 
said: “Joe, I’m sorry I’ve got to take you 
back on charges of deserting your wife.” 
‘The farmer replied: “Sheriff, you know 
my wife, and you know darn well I’m 
not a deserter, I'm a refugee.” 

—R. AW. Aretz, Waconia, Minn. 


The seriously efficient corporal tending 
bar in the Officers’ Club was concealing 
his disgust with a tipsy second lieutenant 
who lounged across the mahogany. 

“You're a good bartender, soldier,” 
said the 20-year-old 90-day wonder, spill- 
ing his drink. “Tell me—did you do this 
type of work in civilian life?” 

The corporal said that he had, and 
went about mopping up the spilled 
liquor. 

“Find much difference between tend- 
ing bar in an Officers’ Club and serving 
drinks to civilians?” the shavetail per- 
sisted. 

“Yes, sir,” replied the noncom quietly. 
“In civilian bars we don’t serve minors.” 

—Robert Rohrer, Springfield, Ohio 


————— 


On one of its recent Lake cruises, The 
Milwaukee Clipper ran into some rough 
water. In the crowded snack bar, a giddy 
young thing, one of a party of four, sud- 
denly threw her arms around both the 
young men at the table, then rested her 
head on the chest of the one nearest her. 
A passing waiter asked in concern, “Is 
the young lady seasick?” 

“Oh, no!” cattily replied the other girl 

in the party. “She’s just he-sick!” 
—llorence Holmes Sutter 

Milwaukee, Wis 


A writer friend of mine inyaded Phila- 
delphia, bent on gathering material for a 
historical novel. He accosted a handy 
member of the local police force to ask, 
“Can you tell me where the Betsy Ross 
House is?” 

The officer gave him a cold eye. “You 
a stranger in this town?” 

“Yes.” replied the writer. 

“I thought so,” growled the cop. “All 
them places was closed up long ago.” 

—Dan Bennelt, 
Pacific Palisades, Calif. 


“Old Ed,” a landmark in the piney- 
woods section of southern Mississippi, 
made his living hunting small game and 
selling it. The depression of the ’30s hurt 
Old Ed, and he became a little “queer.” 
But, like all good businessmen, he tried 
new ways to stimulate sales. 

One day he took his big red handker- 
chiel, stood in the middle of the railroad 
tracks which ran through the woods, and 
flagged a fast passenger train to a shrick- 
ing halt. 

“You want to buy a possum?” he asked 
as the fireman and engineer anxiously 
climbed down from the engine. Upon 
secing that Old Ed was serious, the en- 
gineer began raving like a madman, bel- 
lowing: “You stopped this train just to 
see if you could sell a possum?” 

“No use making so much fuss about 
it,” Ed replied soothingly. “I ain’t caught 
him yet.” 

—Oscar M. Purvis, Mobile, Ala. 


The Service Engineering Department at 
the Consolidated-Vultee’s San Diego air- 
craft plant recently was expanded to keep 
up with increasing government contracts. 
The plant is largely staffed with east- 
erners and midwesterners, most of whom 
are totally unfamiliar with our Pacific 
earthquakes. So when one hit San Diego 
—actually just a pup of a temblor, which 
merely rattled windows and shook the 
building a bit—the workers, a little 
scared and excited, gathered in groups to 
discuss it. 

Just when their apprehension was com- 
ing to a boil, several looking nervously 
toward the doors, a supervisor stuck his 
head into the room, looked around and 
yelled: 

“It you don’t get back to work, I'll do 
it again!” 

—E. E. Sloman, Coronado, Calif. 
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strange but 
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by Mee Morningside 


‘The Fleisher Music Collection in the lree 
Library in Philadelphia con®ains more than 
12,000 of the best orchestral works of sixty 
countries. Its chief service is to lend these 
compositions gratis to orchestras with parts 
for any kind and any number of instruments. 
The collection is the most complete in ex- 
istence and is valued at $6,500,000. 


Not long ago in Atlanta, a 114-inch 
nail that had been lodged for a week in 
the duodenum (first section of the small 
intestine) of a 4-year-old boy was with- 
drawn by a physician with a special mag- 
net. Almost six hours were required for 
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Of the 125 ways of catching fish, perhaps 
the oddest is to tickle them with the fingers. 
The sport is popular in certain parts of the 
world where trout, tench, and other suscepti- 
ble species bask in shallow water with their 
heads under stones. Such fish, when their 
sides are gently stroked, slowly move back- 
ward into the hand of the fisherman, en- 
abling him to seize them by the gills. By 
S. T. Kroll, Saginaw, Michigan. 


Christians have never adopted a stand- 
ard Bible and still use ten different 
yersions—the Abyssinian, Armenian or 
Gregorian, Egyptian or Coptic, Episco- 


One of the strangest vending machines on record appeared in the early 1870s in 
Corinne, Territory of Utah, where it was developed and employed by the town’s law 
firm, Johnson & Underdunk. At that time in the territory, a couple could obtain a 
divorce without grounds or litigation, being required merely to sign duplicate legal 
papers. Owing to the small profit in such cases, the two lawyers prepared these papers 
in quantities and, at $2.50 a set, sold them through the machine. 


the magnet to reach the nail, but only 
two minutes for the magnet and nail to 
be pulled back into the stomach and up 
through the esophagus. The case made 
history, having been the first in which an 
object, stuck in this organ, was remoyed 
without a surgical operation. 


A new turbine generator being built for 
an Alabama electric company has a rotor 
which, although it weighs 70 tons, will turn 
at 60 revolutions per second. 


Motion pictures were produced in the 
sign language for deaf Americans as 
early as 1910 and, therefore, these per- 
sons enjoyed “talking” movies sixteen 
years before the introduction of films 
with sound. By Kent Donaldson. Port- 
land, Maine. 
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pal-Lutheran, Latter Day Saints, Ortho- 
dox Greek Catholic, Protestant, Roman 
Catholic, Samaritan, and the Syrian. By 


Willard Small, Toledo, Ohio. 


A rare case of a multiple personality came 
to light in Boston in 1898 when Christine 
Beauchamp, 23, was placed under the care 
of a specialist. The young woman was be- 
having strangely and the doctor soon learned 
that she had developed, through unfortu- 
nate experiences, three extra and distinct 
personalities which had virtually supplanted 
her real self. Each of these personalities, 
which we will call A, B, and C, had its own 
temperament, abilities, memories, habits, and 
even choice of clothes; and any one of them 
would suddenly take control of her for 
periods ranging from an hour to a week. 
The A personality was sickly, tired, shy, 


pious, abhorred liquor and cigarets, and 
spoke French. B was the direct opposite— 
robust, energetic, playful, drank, smoked, 
and avoided church. Unlike the other two, 
C was vain, bold, aloof, sophisticated, and 
had a number of men friends. After under- 
going treatment for seven years, Miss Beau- 
champ lost the three acquired personalities, 
regained her own and was completely cured. 
By Val Gould, Memphis, Tennessee. 


A wealthy and cynical Londoner of the 
18th century, fully convinced English- 
men would believe anything, made a 
$5,000 bet with an acquaintance that he 
could get thousands of them to pay hand- 
somely to see an impossible trick. Using 
a false name, the “famous conjuror” 
rented a theater and adyertised his com- 
ing performance. In it, he guaranteed to 
shrink in height from six feet to six 
inches and to climb in and out of a quart 
bottle while surrounded by members of 
the audience. At curtain time on the 
eventual night, all seats and standing 
room had been sold at high prices and 
the near-by streets were jammed with 
those turned away. Naturally, the alleged 
magician failed to appear and the spec- 
tators, after waiting an hoyr for him, 
realized th®y had been hoaxed and 
wrecked the theater. Later, the owner 
located the cynic and made him pay for 
the repairs, which amounted to more 
than the sum he had won on the bet. 


At the Monte Carlo Casino and similar 
gambling establishments, am individual who 
“breaks the bank” does not, as is widely be- 
lieved, win all the money in the house. Actu- 
ally, the player only “breaks a table,” which 
means that the croupier in charge of the 
table has lost so heavily he is obliged to send 
a messenger to the cashier for additional 
funds. The incident happens frequently, and 
several Europeans have been lucky enough 
to accomplish the feat periodically at Monte 
Carlo. None, however, ever approached the 
record of an Englishwoman who, in 1933, 
broke a table six times within four hours. 


On a spring morning in 1860, a youth 
of about 20 was discovered lying uncon- 
scious on the beach near Meteghan, Nova 
Scotia, with a bottle of water and a bag 
of biscuits beside him. Both of his legs 
had just been amputated and the stumps 
were skillfully bandaged; and he was— 
or pretended to be—deaf, dumb, and 
unable to read or write. Being unclaimed 
and helpless, “Jerome” was cared for by 
the people of Meteghan until his death 
in 1912, yet he neyer spoke or wrote a 
word during the fifty-two years and the 
villagers learned nothing about the mys- 
terious stranger. Many always thought 
Jerome was acting, had come from a good 
family, and concealed his identity be- 
cause he intensely hated some close rela- 
tive who, by means of a boat, may have 
landed and abandoned him on that lonely 
beach at night. This belief was based on 
the fact that the lad, when found, was 
well groomed, seemed educated and cul- 
tured, and wore expensive clothes from 
which the labels had been removed. By 
Lewis Brooks, New York. 


For acceptable Strange But True para- 
graphs, accurately and briefly written, 
True will pay $25 each on publication. 
Readers must state their sources of infor- 


mation when sending contributions. None 
con be returned. Address Mee Morning- 
side, True, 67 West 44th Street, New 
York 18, N. Y. 
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O00.000-1N QUEER 


*‘When you start tampering with Uncle Sam’s currency, you're 
playing in the big leagues,” says Mr. Paternoster. He ought 
to know. The fakes he produced were called by Treasury 
agents “among the most nearly perfect ever produced” 


BY JOSEPH L. PATERVOSTER 


f you can put out a good twenty, I have a 
customer for two million dollars of it,” the 
Big Operator told me. 

“Good printing is my business,” I replied. 

At that moment the waiter arrived with our 
drinks, and we suspended our conyersation. I 
looked about the crowded night club and won- 
dered what the respectable-looking gents at the 
next table would say if they knew we were plan- 
ning one of the biggest counterfeit deals in his- 
tory right under their noses. It struck me that the 
Copacabana was a helluva place to conduct that 
kind of business. 

“Here’s to luck!” the Big Operator said, lifting 
his glass. He was a heavy-set, prosperously dressed 
fellow about 44, my own age. All I knew about 
him was what I'd heard from my front man, 
George Larkin, who'd arranged the meeting and 
now sat beside me. Our client called himself 
Charley Ross, but his name was really Giarusso. 
He'd gotten his start in the rackets as a rum- 
runner. During the war he made a small fortune 
peddling fake ration stamps. Now that the shoot- 
ing was over he was looking for a new racket. 

At the table with us were his two brothers. One 
was Joe Giarusso, a short, stocky individual with 


thick-lensed glasses who impressed me as a char- 
acter with all his brains concentrated in his back. 
The other, Sam, was a small runt with glasses who 
didn’t have much to say. 

Ross offered Larkin and me cigars. They were 
good ones, with his name printed on the band. 
He didn’t offer his brothers any. As he leaned over 
and lighted mine, I remarked: “Don’t you think 
two million is a pretty big amount of queer to 
dump in this country all at one time?” 

He puffed on his own cigar and blew a smoke 
ring in my direction. “This stuff is going over- 
seas.” 

“I wouldn’t take the job under any other cir- 
cumstances,” I assured him. 

He agreed to put up $5,000 in cash to cover the 
cost of the plates as soon as he saw a sample of 
the phony. When we delivered the goods, Larkin 
and I would get $8 in real money for every hun- 
dred in counterfeit. I told him I would have to 
take a couple of days to think over the proposi- 
tion. With this agreement, we relaxed and sat back 
to enjoy the floor show. 

Later, as Larkin and I walked over to the park- 
ing lot where I'd left my car, he asked anxiously: 
“What do you think of the deal, Joe?” 
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“J want to sleep on it,” I said. “I'll let 
you know tomorrow.” 

George Larkin and I had made a lot 
of easy money together during the war, 
using my print shop in Newark as a front 
for a gigantic counterfeit-ration-stamp 
racket. We'd gotten away with that all 
right. But the Secret Service has had 
much more experience at the counterfeit 
game than the OPA. 

The law doesn’t clip the ears, hands, 
noses and testicles off counterfeiters, nor 
does it have them broken over the wheel, 
drawn and quartered, burned at the 
Sake’ or hanged as it did in earlier times. 
But it does give them sentences of as 
much as sixty years at hard labor. Posses- 
sion of the printing plates alone is enough 
to get you twenty years in a federal pen. 

All night I chewed over the proposi- 
tion, exploring every possible angle. The 
following morning at the shop I told 
Larkin that I was afraid of the deal; it 
was too big. He didn’t seem to under- 
stand, so I picked up a pencil and figured 
it out in black and white. 

“Look George,” I said. “They've agreed 
to pay us eight dollars for every hundred 
we turn out. That's one hundred and 
sixty thousand dollars. Now I’ve never 
heard of anybody putting up that kind 
of good money for a bundle of the 
phony. Have you? Besides, how do we 
know the stuff will really go overseas? 
If they try to unload it in this country, 
it will be traced right back to us.” 

“Those guys are Sicilians. They've got 
a pipeline to the Maffia in the old 
country. Don’t worry, Joe. If there’s any 
trouble with the law, I'll take the rap for 
you.” 

I wasn’t too sure about that, but I de- 
cided to string along with George. After 
all, he’d done an excellent job with the 
ration stamps, and we'd operated a long 
time without an arrest. I had a funny 
feeling about the Giarussos, but in the 
rackets you get suspicious of your own 
mother. It’s an occupational disease. 

I did a little quiet checking on Ross 
among prominent rackets men in New 
Jersey and New York, and they all gave 
him a clean bill of health. He was a big- 
timer all right, with plenty of good con- 
nections. His Bronx mob was tied up 
with the Unione Siciliane and did a big 
wholesale business in dope—among other 
things. 


Illustrated by Glenn Grohe 


I enlarged the proof about ten times and perfected the plates. 


After considerable thought, I worked 
out a plan that promised me some pro- 
tection. The printing of the queer would 
take place far away from my shop. The 
three brothers would have to be in the 
room with us while we worked and share 
the risk. When we delivered the first 
batch of goods, 1 would suspend opera- 
tions until we were paid for it. 

George took these conditions to the 
Giarussos, and they accepted them. 

And that’s how | got sucked into the 
biggest counterfeit caper ever pulled in 
this country. 

Genuine money is printed from hand- 
made steel engravings executed by first- 
class artists. There are only a handful of 
people in this country who can pick up 
an engraver’s tools and draw the lifelike 
portraits and intricate designs that deco- 
rate U. S. money. They: either work for 
the government, are under constant ob- 
servation, or are in jail. 

As a matter of fact, fake money today 
seldom is taken off hand-engraved plates. 
Nearly all of it is reproduced by photo- 
engraving. In recent years this process 
has improved to the point where a skill- 
ful craltsman now can reproduce, with 
utmost fidelity, the most delicate lines, 
subtle shadings and highlights of any 
original. If his equipment and technique 
are right, he doesn’t have to touch the 
plates with engraver’s tools; all the de- 
tails will be there. 

Big sheets of single-ply Japanese Crane 
Linen of a weight very close to that of 
finished government currency are manu- 
factured by the Crane Paper Company of 
Dalton, Massachusetts, the same that sup- 
plies the government, and sold to the 
trade by paper-supply houses. A distinc- 
tive watermark appears in several places 
on each sheet and is visible in strong 
light. However these watermarks, which 
are not on U. S. currency, can be 
trimmed away, leaving enough unmarked 
paper so that twelve counterfeit bills can 
be taken from each sheet. 

Of course the finished bills won't have 
the red and green threads characteristic 
of the pure quill. But these can easily 
be duplicated with a few strokes of the 
pen in colored ink. Some old-timers in 
the racket used to press tinted hair into 
the paper with a hot iron. 

In March, 1946, when George finally 
closed the deal [Continued on page 52] 
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The rifle and its accessories. Among its innovations are an Optical sight that also serves 
as a carrying handle, a hand-filling forward grip, a 20-shot clip behind trigger. 


CARY TESTS 


le Ne Lesh Sil 


The new infantry weapon the British have developed has been 
getting a good deal of publicity lately, much of it incorrect. 
TRUE?’s gun expert went to England to get the facts. Here they are 


| Dy Sucian Cary 


and cartridge which they hope will be adopted 
by the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, 
familiarly known as NATO, for use by the 
Allies. Our Army Ordnance has been trying to de- 
velop a new rifle and cartridge which it hopes will 
be adopted by NATO. The result is a controversy 
that is now four years old and is still as sharp as ever. 
What is it all about? Why, for instance, are we 
planning a new rifle? Haven't we been told over and 
over again that our Garand is the best military rifle 
in the world and our .30-06 cartridge the best mili- 
tary cartridge? And if we have a better rifle and a 
better cartridge, what are they like? 
So far the answer to that last question is “Hush, 


ls British have developed a new military rifle 


hush—security means silence.” A civilian may won- 
der, as I do, what kind of security is meant. Is Army 
Ordnance trying to conceal its success from our 
enemies or its failure from us? And who has been 
feeding misinformation about the British rifle to 
American writers? 

The British, demonstrated their new rifle and 
cartridge last August 10 to some 200 officers of allied 
armies and newspaper correspondents. They gave 
each guest a program which told the essential facts 
about the rifle and the cartridge. Unfortunately our 
newspapers printed only part of the story. I left for 
London a few days later in the hope of getting the 
whole story. 

On the plane I read an [Continued on page 58] 
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Kenneth Janson, the rifle’s principal designer, fires it full-automatic at arm’s length to prove its controlability. Below, 
Cary found that the weapon had little “climb” and was simple to operate. Fire-control button is behind trigger. 


The little ship’s sails slatted idly, the sea was calm, 
and the only crewman aboard was drunk. Then the 
storm hit, and its first blow knocked the skipper cold 


BY WARD PRICE 


Illustrated by Fred Ludekens 


as cranky as a shark that has swallowed 

a porcupine fish. 

The Lively Lady had cleared the Marsh- 
halls and was sliding along on the down- 
hill run with the trades toward Ponape. 
The wind was fair, the sea was normal, 
and there was no apparent reason for un- 
easiness. 

But the air was hot, the breeze was no 
longer refreshing. It seemed to come out 
of a steam bath or from the bilge of a ship. 
It had no life in it. It made you feel as 
if you would like to be rid of your break- 
fast. 

And the sky, instead of being blue, was 
a sort of white-black. A pallid darkness 
filled the firmament and pressed down upon 
the ship and the spirits of those aboard 
her. The hour was noon but you would 
have supposed it to be early dawn or late 
twilight. 

Captain Ike was trying to take a reading. 
“Can't get the sun sharp,” he complained. 
A whitish glow was all that was left of 


ee dawn everyone on board had been 


The mountainous wave, like an overhanging cliff, seemed certain to capsize us. 


the sun. In the increasing darkness the sky 
looked“ like the face of a ghost. 

Captain Ike looked at the barometer. 

“Down to twenty-nine,” he said. “Looks 
like we're in for a hig blow.” 

Why should he think that, I wondered, 
when the wind, instead of getting stronger, 
was growing weaker. Now it came only in 
puffs. The sails sagged and slatted. The 
booms swung idly. The wind had failed al- 
together. 

There seemed hardly enough air left to 
breathe. An impalpable blanket was press- 
ing down upon us, smothering us in its 
folds. 

“Hurricane!” declared Captain Ike. Never 
was there anything less like a hurricane than 
this breathless calm. “Crab, make everything 
tight! Sails down!” Crab stepped sluggishly 
toward the mainsail halyards. “Step lively!” 
cried the captain. “No time to lose.” He 
himself tackled the jib and staysail. We were 
shorthanded; one man had jumped ship at 
Honolulu. 

The halyard of [Continued on page 81] 


BUCK FEVER 
N HAPPEN 
TO ANYBODY 


BY RUSSELL ANNABEL , 
Illustrated by Stan Galli 


In folklore it’s always the tenderfoot who 
suffers from buck fever, but plenty of 
experts don’t agree ,with that. And “Two- 
Squaw” Riley maintains that a man has never 
really lived until he’s had it at least once 


Id “Two-Squaw” Riley, up on the Yukon Flats, had a 

unique and highly personalized theory about buck fever. 

Two-Squaw was a tough, cockeyed little flannel-mouthed 

Irishman who had batted around in the northern wilds 
since the brave days when Swiftwater Bill, The Malemute 
Kid and Gordon Bettles were heroes up here. I don’t know 
how he got his nickname because he never explained it twice 
the same way. It was a different story every time and always 
a good one, and of course ribald. Two-Squaw really was 
quite a yarn-spinner. So when he explained buck fever to a 
bunch of us over a jug of Hudson's Bay one winter night in 
his trapline cabin, it was bound to be a pretty dramatic and 
memorable expla®ati€n. 

Two-Squaw said he was guiding a cheechako bear hunter 
named B. S. Hartman. This was an autumn hunt for moun- 
tain grizzlies, and they had back-packed into the snow-patched 
peaks above Bowstring Lake, in the Talkeetnas. The pilgrim 
was sulking, Two-Squaw said, because he had been talked 
out of bringing his pet rifle, a sleek little pump-action .32 
which might have been all right for sheep or caribou but 
was short of the kind of authority needed for grizzlies. In 
town Two-Squaw had issued a ukase—leave the peashooter 
behind or hire another guide. So, probably because no other 
guide was available, B. S. Hartman reluctantly consented to 
leave for the grizzly country armed with Two-Squaw’s spare 
405. The .405 wasn’t a handsome [Continued on page 62] 


Hartman muttered “Gottakillhim!” and began 
to run unfired cartridges through the .405. 
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Illustrated by Bruce Bomberger 


nothing to eat 


but his brother 


BY JOHN DURANT 


hires 


The boy was alone, and famished beyond the agony of 
mere hunger. There was only one way he could stay alive 


ouis, the manager of the Belle Riviere Lodge in Que- 
bec’s Laurentide Park, first put me on to the story. I'd 
been up there a week trout fishing when one night he 
called me aside and asked me how I liked my guide, a 
half-breed named Donald Cleret. 
I told him fine and wanted to know why he was asking. 
“Well,” said Louis. “There is a strange story about the 
Clerets, your guide’s father and two brothers. A thing hap- 


pened in the bush a few years ago. They went trapping and 
the two boys became separated from their father. A whole 
year passed before the father came down—alone. When 
the rescue party went up for the boys they found only the 
young one alive. The other had starved. Martin, the young 
one, had lived in the tent with his dead brother for seven 
weeks. When they found him, Martin was not so skinny. 
How do you [Continued on page 85] 
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Motorsport 


First of the Cords: the elegant Model L 29 in a coupe body. Note differential cover in front, characteristic split bumpers. 


PULL INSTEAD OF PUSH 


BY KEN W. PURDY 


Last of the line: the supercharged Model 812. Many experts consider this the best U. S. design of the past twenty years. 


Profile of the Cord and a typical 1951 Detroiter. Wheelbase is the same, but there’s no useless overhanging metal. 


Putting the cart before the horse is standard practice in 
American automobile building, and seems likely to remain so. 
But some good cars have been made the other way around 


he makers of hair-tonic knew long ago that their 

brews would sell better if they stung the scalp, and 

the first patent-medicine mogul was quick to learn 

that a pleasant-tasting product would take him 
straight to bankruptcy. It seems logical to people, strange 
breed, that medicine of whatever kind is best if it hurts 
a little in the taking. This notion is of course illogical 
in the extreme, but it sells. The makers of the Cord auto- 
mobile once tried, in their advertising, to be honest, 
to set aside nonsense and make a_ straightforward 
appeal to reason. They argued that since no one in his 
right mind would set a horse to pushing a carriage, why 
wouldn't it be logical for a motor to pull a car instead 
of pushing it? It would have been logical then and it's 
just as logical today, but despite all that the Cord, one 
of the most advanced motorcars ever to lay rubber to 
asphalt, is no longer with us, and thereby hangs a tale. 

Like everything else in automobiles, front-wheel drive 
is an ancient idea. An American inventor of remarkable 
talent, Mr. J. Walter Christie, patented the first front- 
wheel drive car in 1904. The Christie was a monster of 
most unlovely mien, the great mountain of iron-mon- 
gery that was its four-cylinder engine mounted cross- 
wise over the front axle and the driver seated so far 
astern that he appeared to be engaged in a desperate 
effort to stay with the automobile. Because the trans- 
verse mounting put a front wheel in the way of the 
crank, and also because of the general stiffness and com- 
pression of the engine, the Christie always had to be 
started on the end of a tow-rope, but once started it 
would run at an impressive knottage. 

Christie’s basic idea was a sound one and it has goy- 
erned successful front-wheel drive cars ever since: if the 
power of the engine is transmitted to the road via the 
front wheels instead of the rear, the result will be a pull- 
ing effect and the car will be able to stay on the road at 
higher speeds than would be possible with conventional 
drive. The rear-wheel application of power must 
inevitably, in a corner, tend to push the rear of the car 
toward the outer side of the curve. A front-wheel drive 
car is always taken through a bend with power on, and 


if simple centrifugal force begins to throw the rear end 
off the road the application of more power will simply 
haul it back again—up to a point. 

So Mr. Christie believed, and so, in January, 1904, he 
demonstrated. His first model weighed a mere 1,800 
pounds, The 1905 version was similar, but 300 pounds 
heavier and thereaiter there was a new Christie every 
year until 1909. The 1906 version, driven by its inventor, 
ran nicely in the Vanderbilt Cup of that year until 
smacked by Lancia’s Fiat. Later models were driven all 
over the country by some of the crack pilots of the day, 
among them George Robertson and Barney Oldfield. 
Oldfield in particular put many a rapid kilometer be- 
hind him in a Christie. He used one for several of his 
weird contests against Lincoln Beachey, the premier 
contemporary American airplane pilot. These car-versus- 
plane races were one of the great spectacles of grand- 
father’s day and indeed it would be a dead man who 
wouldn’t go a hundred miles to see them run again 
today. Oldfield was still driving a Christie in 1916, and in 
that year set a world’s record for a one-mile dirt track 
with a lap in 47 seconds. The Christie was no very great 
joy to drive, if we are to believe some of the tales of the 
times, since its weight distribution was on the odd side 
to say the least and a chauffeur of anything less than 
the first order of skill was apt to find himself proceeding 
sideways a good deal of the time. Mr. Christie himsel! 
ran twice in Europe, essaying both the French Grand 
Prix and the Targa Florio of 1907. He finished neither. 

In 1909 he set up a taxicab business in New York to 
run a fleet of Christie cabs. (He also sold passenger cars.) 
This was a vehicle which had to be seen to be believed 
and was not quite credible even then. The body was a 
closed coupe of great elegance and style, the driver, ac- 
cording to the custom of that non-union era, being sta- 
tioned out-of-doors with nothing over his head but his 
hat. The front axle, as in all Christie cars, was a massive 
casting and upon it perched the engine, riding side- 
saddle. Directly in back of the engine was a fireplace- 
screen size radiator. For all its odd appearance, this was 
a practical enough layout. It [Continued on page 72] 
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Flury, St. Moritz 
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Billy Fiske, left, was champion of ’em all. His records set in 1936-37 still stand, 
but current titleholder Nino Bibbia, Italian daredevil, has a chance to break them. 
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Taking a one-man sled down Switzerland’s Cresta Run is about 
as different from belly-whopping on your local hill as driving a 
racing car is from riding a tricycle. When you’re trying to do a 
mile in less than sixty seconds, in fact, it’s no game for sissies at all 


by David Landman 


ou can make more speed in a racing car—and 

maybe break more bones playing lacrosse—but 

for rough sport and personal thrill you can’t 

beat 80 m.p.h. Skeleton racing as it’s done at 
St. Moritz, Switzerland. 

This least-known of Olympic events is run down 
the Cresta, a slick ditch two feet deep, four feet 
wide and eighty feet short of a mile long. You ride 
it on a special-built, hundred-pound sled called a 
skeleton, with your head sticking out in front and 
your chin three inches off the ice. You start slowly— 
a couple of steps and a flop—and you accelerate all 
the way. If you don’t go overboard at one of the 
low, banked curves, you’re going sixty, seventy, 
even eighty miles per hour as you snap the thread 
at the finish. 

There are lesser courses for lesser men all over 
Europe, and at Saranac Lake, New York, they've 


built a sort of Junior skeleton run. But these are 
considered tame by veteran members of the belly- 
bumping brotherhood. Cresta is the place; the 
course where they've raced annually for 65 
years; the course where, whenever the winter 
Olympics are held in Switzerland, you can compete 
for the world’s skeleton championship. 

The handbook of solo sledding leads off with 
the warning: “The Cresta is not a slide. It is a run 
and wants riding. A curling stone will not go to 
the bottom by itself, nor will you if you don’t do 
something on the way.” You can find out what this 
means the first time you crash over the side and 
become a member of the “we've had it” fraternity 
of Cresta riders. 

The very construction of the run boosts the 
casualty list. While bobsled runs are built of 
packed, frozen snow with banks so high that a 


A. Steiner, St. Moritz 


This is the Cresta, a shallow-banked trough of glare ice. Unlike bobsled runs, it must be maneuvered to the split inch. 
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Vischbacher, St. Moritz 


Skeleton sled is stark, heavy. Its rider needs protection 


driverless sled can negotiate them, the Cresta has a much 
faster running surface of glare ice, and treacherous shal- 
low curves. 

After you’ve run the Cresta from the two-thirds mark 
for a week or so and your form and control are tuned sharp, 
you try it from the top of the hill. You make your first full- 
length run deliberately slow so you can see what the whole 
course looks like. You drag both feet much of the way 
and the steel claws screwed to your shoes make a sound 
like ripping canvas as they bite into the ice and hold you 
back. After one test run, you ride the Cresta like a man. 

Skeleton riders rise arly and have their fling at mayhem 
before the sun softens their ditch, At the top of the Cresta 
it’s cold, about five below, and though the sharp yellow 
sunlight cuts the grayness, it hasn’t any warmth. You stomp 
into the little round warming hut, grandiosely « called the 
Pavillion; you exchange hellos with a half dozen riders 
already there. 

Everybody goes outside at a quarter to eight to check 
equipment and watch the day’s riding begin. In the pile 
beside the Pavillion you find your sled, as simple a vehicle 
as ever carried a man a mile a minute. Two rigid, round 
steel runners are welded to sturdy braces and to the frame, 
a steel plate. On top of this, sliding in a couple of flanges, 
is a cushioned seat about fifteen inches wide and eighteen 
inches long. “Seat” is a misnomer because nobody has gone 
down Cresta sitting since 1887 when an American named 


plus. 


L. P. Child proved you can take it better lying down, And 
that’s all there is to your sled—no bumper, shield, steering 
gear or brakes. Nothing but sled and not enough of that— 
a skeleton. 

You examine the shiny runners to make sure they aren’t 
dented or nicked. The eight-inch grooves in the tail of 
each are important. By weighting the back of the sled, 
the grooves bite ice and keep you from side-slipping into 
the bordering scenery. You check the leather cushion to 
be sure it’s properly fastened. You work the sliding seat 
back and forward and give it a squirt of oil. The [fellow 
beside you is changing the weight of his sled, bolting an 
extra ten pounds of lead to the underside for more speed. 
You're satisfied with what you've got. 

The ready bell rings and the first rider takes his place. 
He went over the side twice yesterday, but today he seems 
unconcerned. He picks up his sled, looks down the course a 
moment, then takes off with a short run. Seconds later when 
he drops out of sight you hustle back into the Pavillion. 

Carefully you adjust your outlandish uniform. Clumsy 
Cresta shoes, the most unusual item, are football shoes 
fitted with jagged rakes—a set of monstrous steel toenails. 
You pull thick leather knee-guards up over your ski pants; 
over your heavy, ribbed sweater goes a pair of aluminum 
capped elbow-guards. Your gloves have cups of metal, too 

. . protection you'll need if you bang into the side of the 
run. Football helmet and chin guard complete the outfit. 


Plunging Shuttlecock Curve is Cresta’s most dangerous . . . 


O. Rutz, St. Moritz 


where an error of judgment, as aboye, will throw rider from right wall to left, costing split seconds and risking a split head. 


Number Five is on the course now, and you're scheduled 
to go seventh. The racers have been taking off two and 
three minutes apart, the loudspeaker announcing their 
safe arrival at the finish and their time. The Cresta is fast 
today: one man broke a minute. 

You watch the sixth rider slip out of sight past the 
church and graveyard. A poker-faced attendant at the 
starting line lowers the heavy plank which looks like a 
railroad crossing gate but is called The Guillotine, and 
you set your sled down against it. 

You [eel uneasy, but nobody’s watching. They’re talking 
about Chris Fischbacher’s run of 59 and nine-tenths sec- 
onds. That little Swiss really knows how to ride! 

The ready bell rings again, the thread is in place for 
the electric timer, so you pick up the little sled and back 
away a couple of paces. You hold the skeleton diagonally 
across your body with the sliding seat in the forward posi- 
tion. You grasp the cushion and the frame beneath it, 
squeezing harder than necessary. You tell yourself that 
even old Cresta riders admit they're scared before pushing 
off. The Guillotine is up now. Somebody waves casually 
and you hear your own voice saying “Here goes.” 

Three steps and—clump! You land square, with your 
chest on the front bar, middle of your thighs at the back 
of the seat. You land right where you wanted, in the 
shady side of the run where the ice is fastest. You're off 
to a good start. 


From where you lie you’d never know that it’s getting 
to be a beautiful sunny day. You hold your chin as close 
to the icy surface of the run as you dare, and all you can 
see from beneath the helmet brim is shiny ice and the 
two-foot walls on either side. You hear the bump of steel 
runners against rough spots in the ice, the rattle of the 
sled seat, the roar of the wind in your face and ears and 
helmet. Gradually you pick up speed. 

Ahead, the course drops completely out of sight. That’s 
Church Leap, steepest part of the run. In trial runs you 
raked for dear life with your Cresta boots here, but not 
today! As the sled lunges forward you forget what you 
were going to do and jam both [eet into the ice. There’s 
a grating sound and a spray of white behind you. The 
rakes take hold a little, still you’re really moving as you 
approach the first turn, Curzon. 

Nobody, not even the calamity artists, ever went over 
this one and you're not going to be the first. Straightening 
your arms you slide the seat to the rear of the sled. Hang 
on tight with the right hand, loosen the left and regrasp at 
the back of the sled. You touch your left rake to the ice, 
push hard with the right hand and around you go. 

Second Bank is ahead. You switch hands, drag the right 
foot and push with the left hand. Now another curve in 
the opposite direction: ‘switch, rake, push. 

On the straightaway you bring both hands to the front 
of the sled and slide forward to [Continued on page 76] 
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F-94 fighter is seven and a half tons of airplane worth a quarter 
of a million dollars. For key to its intricacies, see page 68: 


THE EAGLES ALL- 


Photo for TRUE by Dick Hanley 


The “scramble” to get air-borne starts with a foot race. 
g 


Day and night, F-94s of American Fighter All- 
Weather Wings wait at their fields for the long 
phone ring that can send them into the air within 
150 seconds, ready to defend you against any 
invader at nine miles a minute. Here’s how they do it 


BY JAMES H. WINCHESTER 


som have joy.” 
The voice of the man in the rear seat blatted mechanically 
on the intercom, mufiled by the oxygen mask that gripped 
his face. He was sweating uncomfortably under three layers 
of flying clothes. Jackknifed by the bulk of his parachute back 
pack, he sat wedged in cramped confinement. He peered 
intently into a black box that held a pendulum-thread of 
green light and a faint green speck. 

The man in the front seat, holding the control stick, gazed 
through plexiglas into the thick blackness of overcast night. 
In the featureless space around him, there was nothine—a 
cold void forever alien to human life. He spoke into his radio: 

“X, this is Agate One Six. I have Judy.” 

Flying nine miles a minute, they heard no sound except 
whispered hums and clicks and hissing of small auxiliary de- 
vices as the plane’s turbojet power plant flung its intolerable 
howl behind them. They were hunters equipped with an 
electric sixth sense who had located their quarry and were 
ready to close on it. 

Eleven thousand feet below and some scores of miles distant, 
I listened in to their conversation on a radio set at McGuire 
Air Force Base, which adjoins Fort Dix in central New Jersey. 
The strange language of the disembodied voices merged with 
the unreality that seems to enshroud every lonely airfield in 
the desolate hours of early morning. The time was 3:20 a. m., 
and the night was astir. Rain-laden gusts lashed the walls of 
the parked boxlike trailer in which I waited with the intent, 
silent men of the ground crew. It was hard to realize that the 
plane, only minutes ago a squat [Continued on page 67] 
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While Autumn Rice holds a pose, Vargas proceeds to take over where Nature left off. 


TRUE Gill 


by 


VARGAS 


rtist Vargas is a man who is forever hunting . . . searching with shrewd professional 

eyes for women .. . women with beautiful faces, beautiful figures and a willingness 

to sit perfectly still in a bathing suit for several hours each day. Vargas doesn’t 

always disclose his sources, but one day you find him with something new in tow and, 
invariably, it is nice to look at. The latest in this posing parade is a gal named Autumn 
Rice—named Autumn Rice by Vargas, that is. Miss Rice is 21 years of innocence, 5 feet, 
4 inches in her painted toe nails and has the classic bust-waist-hip ratio of 35-24-34. 
The hair is a red-gold, the disposition is agreeable, the ambition is acting. It is nice to 
hear Vargas say that the little lady really likes people. It’s a cinch that if she goes 
around dressed in the fashion Vargas has painted her, she'll have no trouble finding 
people who will also like her. 


; 


A world title is at stake; split seconds will win it. 


PAUL BUNYANS 


FAIR-HAIRED BOYS | 


When the top hands of working timber crews get 
together for acontest, they’re ready to show what 
a good logger can really do. Anybody who can’t 
fell a 90-foot tree so that its top will hit a 2- 
inch stake might as well stay on the side lines 


PHOTO STORY FOR TRUE 
BY BOB AND IRA SPRING 


ut in the good, green state of Washington each year, in the two 

small timber towns of Shelton and Darrington, some of the world’s 

mightiest working men put on a show of skill. For the rest of the 

year, they're loggers, lumberjacks, timber crews; hut for one won- 
derful day, they’re showmen and savage competitors. It’s no place for 
the weakhearted. Small boys stand ‘way back. These are strictly men 
at work—for fun, for prizes, for the satisfaction of being called cham- 
pion until next year. 

From sunup to dusk the contests go on, gorging the small towns 
with crowds of 20,000 up. The ring of ax on hard, green fir; the musical 
singing of a hard-driven bucksaw as it rips through a log; the long, 
thunderous swoosh of a falling forest giant—those are the sounds. 
Parades; bright plaid shirts; big red trucks; people; flags; side betting; 
snow-topped Mt. Whitehorse in the distance—those are the sights. 

Next time you take a look at a roadside-variety telephone pole, 
figure this: it’s probably about 30 feet high. Providing you knew some 
way to climb to the top, you’d probably be dizzy when you got there. 
Out at Shelton, Washington, last year, a man named Harold (Hap) 
Johnson retained his title of world-champion high climber when he 
monkeyed to the top of a swaying, 82-foot spar in 27.5 seconds. (Until 


Champion climber Hap Johnson totes some hardware aloft. 


Log rolling can be cold, wet business for the 
loser. Below, an accurately felled Douglas fir 
heads straight for its flag-and-stake target. 


Prize logs are paraded between old false-front stores of frontierlike Darrington. Later, the same truck drivers will do 
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a couple of timbermen got killed trying, they used to race 
down the spars, too.) 

If there’s a 3-foot-diameter log in your back yard; try 
cutting an end slice from it in 53.8 seconds. That's how 
long it took George Moen to become national log-bucking 
champion in 1951. When he finished his winning burst— 
four tenths of a second ahead of the runner-up—he was so 
exhausted he couldn’t walk. The reward: a trophy, a 
purse of $100, and $25 for the man who filed his saw for 
him. Saw filers are important, busy people. When split 
seconds are at stake, every tooth in the saw must do its work. 


Muscles aren’t always the winning factor, however. For 
instance, there’s a diabolical little test of driving skill that 
you might like to try on your wife some day. Two parallel 
rows of eggs are laid down to form a course. Then, dual- 
tire logging trucks, with trailers, are raced against the stop 
watch down the egg-lined route. Room to spare on each 
side: 2 inches. Number of eggs broken: few. Truck drivers 
with a real pride in their work then proceed to back their 
big trailers through a flag-marked, figure-8 course. 

Unlike performers at rodeos, sports shows, and other 
similar commercial events, these men of the Northwest are 


their best to drive at high speed between egg rows. 


rerte22- we 
Stee os & 


not entertainers. At the Shelton and Darrington contests, 
they are performing their regular jobs, doing the same work 
that they do every day in the woods. For the most part, they 
are the top hands of various logging-company crews. If 
matched with professional entertainers, they’d quickly 
demonstrate the difference between the men and the boys. 

Take this business of felling a 90-foot Douglas fir so it 
will drive a 3-foot, 2-by-4-inch stake flush into the ground. 
Routine. Almost any self-respecting two-man team can 
do that. The real challenge is to do the job in 3 minutes, 
52.6 seconds. That was the winning time in 1951. 


Tree topper at far left took too long. His quicker pals have a smoke. 


Tree toppers, the elite, highest-paid men of the forests, 
get a chance to show off, too. Prizes are in proportion to this 
most dangerous job of all. Tall spars are topped at dizzying 
height—and the stop watch decides who’s best. 

When the last spar is topped and the last loser in the 
log-rolling contest comes sputtering out of the cold waters 
of Puget Sound, the loggers collect their prizes, pay their 
bets, pack their precious, favorite saws and axes, and head 
home. Some are still champions, some are not. One thing is 
certain: tomorrow they'll do the same work in the woods— 
but it won’t be as much fun.—Bob and Ira Spring 
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THE CASE OF 


* It didn’t take Jack Ross long to figure out who had killed 
, Margaret Senteney. Getting proof, though, was something else again 


Neon. Hynd 


County, California—a_pleasant-looking, 

husky big fellow of 36—was, in the year of 

1942, completely dedicated to law-enforce- 
ment. His methods, part modern, part old- 
fashioned, were somehow symbolized by the 
clothes he wore—snappy double-breasted suits 
and ten-gallon sombreros. He didn’t believe 
in doing things the hard way, neither was he 
a student in the push-button school of crime 
detection. Jack Ross was a happy, intelligent 
blend of the shrewd, old-time man hunter and 
the up-to-the-minute investigator who knows 
when to come in off the trail and hit the 
laboratory. 

Ross, who had done a hitch on the State 
Highway Patrol and been on the cops in his 
native Santa Barbara, was a natural in the 
sheriff's office. His father, James Ross, had 
been sheriff for as long as the soda-fountain 
set could remember and was, at the age of 73, 
a remarkably competent old boy, tenacious as 
hell and sudden death to malefactors. Against 
the day when his Dad would finally turn in 
his badge, the son prepared to take over. But 


[fees John Ross of Santa Barbara 


young Jack Ross would first have to prove 
that he had what it took. 

There came to pass, on the night of Friday, 
August 28, 1942, in the seacoast town of 
Carpinteria, a dozen miles to the south of 
Santa Barbara, a happening that was to have 
repercussions that were to prove Jack Ross 
was an authentic chip off the old block. The 
happening in Carpinteria involved the dis- 
appearance of a fairly attractive girl of 20 by 
the name of Margaret Senteney. Margaret, a 
janitor’s daughter who sang in the choir of 
the local Community Church and hired out 
as a baby sitter and companion, was a pain- 
fully shy kid who preferred books to boy 
friends. On the August night that was to lead 
to the making of Jack Ross, Margaret left her 
home on foot around half past 7, while 
it was still light, to go to the home of an 
elderly woman with whom she was to spend 
the night. The distance she was to traverse 
was about a quarter of a mile; her route would 
take her through the busiest streets of a com- 
munity of 4,000. Yet she never reached her 
destination. She [Continued on page 48] 
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Sp ollight your. 
ersonal appearance 


(There has never been less excuse 
for a man not to look his best.) 


¥ } ood grooming has always been one of man’s 
A WRBE TSHR TREND duties to himself. From the era of the personal- 


Approved ized shaving mug to the present, men who have 
¢ understood the value of their appearance have 
a not ignored the area north of their collar, 
Today, new products, new techniques, new ideas 
; make man’s personal grooming task easier, quicker 
more pleasant. Million-dollar machinery grinds and hones his 
razor blades to super-sharpness. Highly trained dermatologists 
have developed new lotions and tonics that are both beneficial 
and safe. Dental experts have made great progress in compound- 
ing better tooth pastes and powders. Engineers have perfected 
high-performance electric shavers. 
There has never been less excuse for aman not to look his best. 
The products illustrated on these pages are available from 
coast to coast, in every city and town and village. They are as 
reliable as their packaging is attractive. Any of them will help 
you to dress for success.—Richard N. Cohen 


= —_/ 


Top row opposite page, |. to r: Lucky Tiger hair tonic, 49c. Mohawk's lucite 

comb and brush (with nylon bristle) $3.75. Krem! hair tonic, 93c. Palmolive soap 

sw Renee ae l4c, Second rows ieee "20" electtic fark ay oe 

tee! of rles sharp Schick Injector razor plus | lades 98c. Amm-i-dent too’ owder, 47c. 

Devemicr, Rockefeller Centers woe Cc. Norelco electric shaver, $19.95. Third row: Gem Push-Pak, 49c. Py-Co-Pay tooth 
brush with nylon bristle, 49c. Wildroot Cream Oil hair tonic, 98c. New Remington 

Contour 60 electric razor, $27.50. Vitalis hair tonic, 99c. Marlin blades, 25c. 

Fourth row: Gem Featherweight razor and 10 Push-Pak blades, 98c. Ever-Ready 

brush, $1. Silver Star razor and blades, 49c. Ever-Ready brush, $1. Gillette Aris- 

tocrat one piece razor with Blue Blade dispenser, $3.79. Veto deodorant, 59%. 


MEN!!! Send today for the Booklet Buy Your Clothes as You Buy Your 
Car, a guide to good personal appearance and better clothing values. 


Send 10c to TRUE, the Man's Magazine. 
Dept. JT, Fawcett Publications, Greenwich, Conn. 


City... 
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Top row, |}. to r.: Wrisley Spruce after shave lotion, $1. 
Sportsman Decoy shave bowl, $2.50. Kings Men shave lo- 
tion in 23-carat gold flagon, $5. Initialed bottle of Alfred 
Dunhill after shave lotion, $2. Yardley talc, $1.10. Second 
row: Alfred Dunhill cologne, $3. Aqua Velva, 98¢. J. B. 
Williams Currier & Ives shaving mug, $1. Spray deodorant by 
Mennen, 59¢. Porcelain finish flagon of Courtley DeLuxe 
after shave lotion, $2.50. Third row: Kings Men Knight 
Errant cologne, $5. Jergen’s lather shave (squeeze bottle), 
59¢. Alfred Dunhill after shave lotion in plastic flask 
(simulated leather cover), $5. Shave lotion by Lentheric, $1. 
Plastic shave bowl by Courtley, $1.50. Fourth row: Shulton 
Old Spice cologne, $1.75. Tawn shave bowl, $1. Fore and Aft 
shave lotion by Barbasol, 39¢. (All prices exclusive of tax) 


a » a 
PALMOLIVE | 
a y By 

obi Mile 

Shaws ; 


Top row, l. to r.: Palmolive after shave lotion, $1. Shaving mug 
by Seaforth, $1.10. Travel Trio plastic kit of three squeeze 
bottles of Signature by Max Factor Hollywood, $3.50. Lentheric 
shave bow], $1. Old Spice shave lotion by Shulton, $1.75. Second 
row: Tawn after shave lotion, 75¢. Suave hair lotion, $1. Courtley 
shave lotion in 23-carat gold fired flagon, $5. Sportsman Drake 
shave bowl, $1.50. After shave lotion by Sportsman, $1.50. Third 
row: Alfred Dunhill cologne in initialed bottle, $3. Lentheric 
Tanbark cologne, $1. Kings Men after shave bowl, $1.10. Men- 
nen skin bracer, 59¢. Heather ’n Fern shave lotion by Seaforth, 
$1.50. Fourth row: Old Spice tale by Shulton, $1. Woodbury 
shampoo, 25¢. Mennen tale, 29¢. (All prices exclusive of tax) 


Photos by Jimmy Snyder 
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Meals for Vien 


FILET OF VENISON 


Unfortunately my hunting days are 
over, but thanks to the generous help of 
Ted Trueblood, well known to all TRuE 
readers, I obtained a four- or five-pound 
piece of mule-deer loin—the end product 
of one of Ted’s hunting trips in Idaho. 

I took this meat to Bill the Butcher. 
But first I bought a dozen juniper berries 
from Fred the Druggist and had him 
pound them into a fairly coarse powder. 
At the meat market, Bill skinned and 
trimmed the meat, also removing nerve 
sections and such. Next he rolled several 
soft snow-white strips of larding fat in 
the juniper powder. Following this he 
larded the venison with this fat until 
it was spotted with white dots all over. 
After this he seasoned the filet with some 
salt and coarsely ground pepper I had 
brought along. That done, he rubbed the 
remaining juniper powder into the meat, 
and then wrapped the whole shebang into 
a thin but smooth blanket of fat. He tied 
it firmly into place with individual pieces 
of string that ran, about an inch apart, 
around the meat. 

Before I left home to go to the market, 
I poured two cans of beef bouillon into 
a fairly large Dutch oven and let it stand 
over a medium large fire on the top of 
the stove to boil. In this broth I had 
placed a large bay leaf, six sprigs of pars- 
ley, the green tip of one stalk of celery, 
three whole cloves, one small garlic bud, 
and one cup of fat-free cooked ham, 
chopped, but not too fine. 

On my return home from the market 
I started the range oven, set it for 350°, 


and waited until the liquid in the Dutch 
oven had boiled to half its original vol- 
ume. Then I strained it through a fine 
linen—several layers of cheesecloth will 
do—returned the liquid to the pot and 
reheated it quickly on the top of the 
stove. I then placed the venison filet in 
it; covered it with a tight-fitting lid and 
set it in the range oven. If you like your 
venison rare, the cooking time is from 30 
to 35 minutes. If you like it less bloody, 
the cooking time is about 45 minutes. 

Now for the sauce. Chop one medium 
onion extremely fine and sauté slowly 
over a low fire until golden-yellow in one- 
eighth pound of sweet butter. Do not let 
the butter brown. From two cans of 
Franco-American prepared brown sauce 
fill one measuring cup brimful. Add this 
to onion and butter, also a scant teaspoon 
potato flour (cornstarch will do it if it 
must) previously dissolved in two table- 
spoons of cold water. Blend into sauce, 
stirring constantly until sauce thickens. 
Heat and add three quarters of a cup of 
extra-dry Madeira. Lower the flame the 
moment the wine is stirred into the sauce. 
This must never boil. 

All that now remains is to await the 
moment when the meat is done, place it 
on a deep platter, pour the sauce over 
it, serve and consume. 

The leftover meat gravy, Madeira 
sauce, and meat make a wonderful com- 
bination for breakfast hash with the as- 
sistance of a brace of boiled potatoes 
(cubed) and a medium-sized minced 
onion.—Hans Christian Adamson 


[Continued from page 43} 
might just as well have stepped 
through a hole into space. 

The body of Margaret Senteney was 
found in a lonely canyon six miles out- 
side of town. The spot marked by X 
was in rugged foothill country, 
reached only by a short, obscure dirt 
road that led in from a main canyon 
artery. The girl had apparently been 
done in by strangulation elsewhere 
and transported to the canyon. At the 
scene was one of the sweetest clues a 
dick could ask for—a set of man’s foot- 
prints crying out for the plaster-mold 
treatment. 

Jack Ross went to the murder scene 
with an old friend—a state highway 
cop who knew every boulder in the 
foothills. Thjs particular cop—Patrol- 
man Leonard Kirkes, a 36-year-old na- 
tive of Carpinteria—was also a friend 
of the murde®ed girl. Len Kirkes’ 
father had for years been pastor of the 
church where Margaret sang in the 
choir, and Margaret was the baby sit- 
ter for the small son of Kirkes and his 
wife. Patrolman Kirkes, vowing ven- 
geance, had just one favor to ask of 
Undersheriff Ross. “Let me stick with 
you on this one, Jack, until it’s cleaned 
up. I'll work with you on my own 
time.” 

It was a deal. The only trouble was 
that Len Kirkes, although highly in- 
telligent and college-bred, had been 
trained to catch speed hounds, not 
killers. The first thing he did was to 
walk all over the killer’s footprints. 
“Dammit, Len,” said Ross, “you've 
ruined them.” Now Ross realized, as 
he studied his friend, how deeply af- 
fected Len Kirkes was by the murder. 

Ross could get along without the 
footprints. There were other leads. He 
found the marks of an automobile tire 
of zigzag design near where the corpse 
lay, on the right side of the obscure 
dirt road as one entered it—appar- 
ently the marks of a car’s right front 
wheel. Fender-high shrubs grew tight 
against the road on either side; any 
car that had come into the road would 
have gone out with scratched fenders. 
Ross assigned Kirkes to the job of 
turning up a car with scratched fend- 
ers and at least one tire of zigzag de- 
sign. Kirkes was pessimistic. Locating 
such a car in a state the size of Cali- 
fornia wouldn't be easy. 

“It won't be as hard as you think, 
Len,” said Ross. “Our man lives right 
around here.” How, Kirkes wondered, 
did Ross figure that? Margaret Sen- 
teney had accepted a lift from some- 
body, but a girl of her retiring char- 
acteristics would hardly have accepted 
a lift from a stranger. Nor would a 
stranger in the region have been likely 
to come across this obscure road. “Our 
man,” said Ross, “knows this road as 
well as we do, Len.” 

Keyes, the insurance investigator in 
James Cain’s Double Indemnity, had 
a little man inside him that tightened 


him up in the presence of the unusual. 
Jack Ross had something similar in- 
side him. His little man told him to 
keep his pores closed and play this 
one close to the buttons. The killer, 
his little man told him, was somebody 
who walked the streets of Carpinteria; 
perhaps a highly respected citizen. 
Perhaps, even, somebody Jack Ross 
knew. 

Len Kirkes didn’t make out very 
well in his search for a car with 
scratched fenders. But Jack Ross, par- 
laying science, photography, and au- 
thentic deduction, was able to figure 
out for his friend Len Kirkes the 
whole chronology of events preceding 
the discovery of the body. On the 
night of the murder a respectable male 
citizen of Carpinteria with a secret yen 
for Margaret Senteney had oféered her 
a lift. The man had been drinking 
enough tq submerge his inhikitions. 
He had tried to make the girl but had 
encountered a lunar obstacle. Thus he 
had not only failed to get what he was 
after but he faced exposure. 

The fact that the girl’s accoster had 
resorted to murder to thwart exposure 
attested to his standing in the com- 
munity. Exposure would have ruined 
this man; he had probably been a pil- 
lar of family and community life. He 
had, then, driven Margaret Senteney 
to a lonely spot, put a wire or piece 
of twine around her neck, taken her 
from the car, placed her face down- 
ward on the ground, and, pinioning 
her with one knee, jerked the wire or 
twine upward with such strength and 
violence that she suffered both strang- 
ulation and a broken neck. Then he 
had stuffed her into the trunk com- 
partment of his car. She had lain there 
all night. Sometime the next morning, 
after daylight, he had driven to the 
canyon, backed his car into the ob- 
scure dirt road, dumped the body, and 
beat it. 

Len Kirkes, listening to Jack Ross 
spinning his deductive tale, was as im- 
pressed as Doctor Watson had ever 
been by Sherlock Holmes. But there 
was a difference between Watson and 
Kirkes. Watson had usually been able 
to follow the Holmes reasoning. 
Kirkes was able to follow Ross only 
up to a certain point. The highway 
cop could understand the under- 
sheriff's basic deductions, but he 
couldn’t figure out how Ross had 
determined that the girl had been 
held face downward on the ground, 
that the body had lain in a trunk com- 
partment of a car all night, that the 
killer had waited until daylight to 
drive to the canyon, and that he had 
backed his car into the dirt road. 

Elemental, Watson. Elemental. 
There was dirt in Margaret Senteney’s 
mouth—dirt of different composition 
than that where she was found. 

There were distinctive markings on 
the girl’s right calf—a series of ridges 
and inden- [Continued on page 76} 


IT HAPPENED IN SPORTS 


ICE IN HIS VEINS 


action, the New York Rangers seemed to be at the end of their rope 
in the Stanley Cup finals of 1928. They had no other goalie. 

Playing the Montreal Maroons in the world series of hockey, the 
Rangers were already one game down in the three-out-of-five play-off. 
Early in the second game, with no score, Nels Stewart fired the shot that 
hit Chabot. 

Desperate, the Rangers asked permission to use Alex Connell, Ottawa 
goalie who happened to be in the crowd. But the Maroons said nothing 
doing. 

At this, Lester Patrick, manager of the Rangers who was then 45 years 
old, instructed his players to stall for time, and left the ice. A few minutes 
later he reappeared, and a roar went up as the gray-headed figure glided 
across the rink. 

Patrick was togged out in Chabot’s uniform and protective equipment. 
Determinedly, if a little unfamiliarly, he was carrying the goalie’s stick. 

“All right,” he said to the referee, “I’m playing in the net.” 

In his younger days, Patrick had been one of hockey’s top stars. But 
he had been a forward, never a goalie, the most important and taxing 
position on the ice. And he hadn’t played in several years. 

The game resumed and the Maroons, all but snickering, confidently 
stepped up their attack, expecting to take advantage of a soft touch. 
But Patrick fooled them. For the rest of the night the Maroons peppered 
the cage at every opportunity, but they scored only once, on a shot by 
Stewart. 

That wasn’t enough. Bill Cook had made a goal, and when the game 
went into overtime Frank Boucher scored to win it for the Rangers, 2-1. 

Patrick never played again. Chabot was still out, but a new goalie 
reported for the next game. His name was Joe Miller, and he helped give 
the Rangers the last laugh. They went on to win the Stanley Cup. 

—Bill Roeder 


W hen a flying puck hit Lorne Chabot in the eye, putting him out of 
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Big Mac bends beer caps the genteel way; you 
will have better luck, if any, using second knuckle. 


Hoisting a beer barrel by the chimes, in Mac’s 
gym. Below, he tears beer caps into eighths. 


Photos for TRUE by the Author 


Some of the things that “Big Mac’ Batchelor 
does with bottles, corks and bottle caps look easy 
—when he does them. If you want to find out 
whether they really are easy, just try them yourself 


huge man bearing a 300-pound cake of ice on his back goes run- 

ning down a main boulevard in Hollywood, pufling and snort- 

ing, and at each stride he blows a spout of foam. 

Reaching the end of the block, this giant throws down the cake 
of ice, turns to the audience of cheering and laughing men and 
accepts their admiring congratulations. 

lan (Big Mac) Batchelor, the greatest barroom athlete in the 
world (or at least the undefeated champ) has just won another bet. 

In this case he has beat an iceman who is a former track star. 
The distance was set for two blocks, The challenging iceman was 
hopelessly outdistanced at the end of the first block. 

The cheering men were customers from the tavern where Big 
Mac tends bar in Hollywood. Big Mac is their hero, and whenever 
he steps outside to accept a challenge, the bar is emptied. 

Are you wondering about that foam spouting from the winner's 
mouth? Well, Big Mac had a gallon or so of beer in him at the 
time and he was more or less blowing off the head as he churned 
along. Big Mac is famous for his beer capacity; he averaged two 
cases a day for more than two years. 

His own favorite distinction is his stature as the undefeated arm- 
wrestling champion of the world. In arm-wrestling, as you know, 
the two contestants square away with elbows on the bar or on a 
table, each man grasping the other’s right thumb; then they strain 
to force the other’s hand back until knuckles touch the bar. 

Batchelor has been taking on all comers in arm-wrestling for 
twenty years and in that time has competed with many of the 
world’s greatest strong men, sometimes in exhibitions before thou- 
sands of spectators. 

Big Mac’s second greatest claim to immortality lies in his unique 
ability to bend bottle caps with his fingers. In the muscle world, the 
ability to bend a beer-bottle cap between thumb and forefinger 
makes you one of the brotherhood of strong men, a member in 
top standing of the Powerful Grip fraternity. 

Batchelor claims the world championship at this stunt also. He 
bends the caps between extended forefinger and thumb, or between 
the knuckles of any two fingers of either hand. He once bent 500 
caps within one hour. ‘He fills a beer bottle with bent caps within 
two minutes (caps must be bent very tight to pass through the 
bottle neck, and a bottle holds 63 of them) . 

Mac scoffs at the tales of men bending half dollars with their 
bare fingers. He says the trick is impossible. 

“I've run that claim down a hundred [Continued on page 80] 


House specialty: the champion can flatten a beer-bottle cap between any two fingers of either hand. Below, left, the 
one-hand stunt with wine bottle fools many. Right, George Holmes, Texas champ, loses arm-wrestle to Big Mac. 


How | Made $2,000,000— 
in Queer 


[Continued from page 19] 


with the Giarussos, I bought several 
sheets of commercial Japanese Crane 
Linen at a Newark paper-supply house. 
Then I went to my bank and withdrew 
$100 in twenties. | got brand-new, un- 
creased bills. 

After dinner that same evening I re- 
turned to the shop, pulled down the 
blinds and set to work. 

Selecting a filter that eliminated the 
colored seal and seria] numbers, I photo- 
graphed the face of one of the new bills 
with a 214-inch Cooke lens copying cam- 
era. To retain all the details, I blew it up 
to three times its size. I developed the 
negative, and from it made a positiye, 
reducing to normal size. I carefully put 
this film upon a sensitized zinc plate, 
set it into a vacuum frame, tightened the 
screws on the glass top and let powerful 
arc lights burn the impression into the 
plate. 


At the end of ten to twelve minutes I 
shut off the lights, took out the etched 
plate and lifted off the film. Taking a 
piece of clean cotton, I smeared ink de- 
veloper over the plate, washed it in clear 
water and wiped it dry with more cotton. 
Then I covered it with Keepez, a trans- 
parent gelatinlike substance that hardens 

rapidly and prevents the extremely 
sensitive surface from being marred by 
particles of dust or other foreign matter. 

Next I blocked out the serial numbers 
on the copy. Using a filter that eliminated 
black, I photographed the seal and put 
it on a second zinc plate. Then I made 
a third plate of the back of the note, 
which was all in one color. 

When all three plates were completed, 
I washed the Keepez off, dried them and 
pulled a few rough proofs. I took the best 
of these and photographed it, blowing 
it up to about ten times its normal size. 
The minute, unavoidable imperfections 
in the plates became apparent, and I cor- 
rected these with engraver’s tools. Once 
again I pulled proofs, and these looked 
extremely good to my very critical eye. 
Line for line, shade for shade, they 
matched the original. I covered the plates 
with Keepez again and put them away 
carefully. 

Satisfied with the night’s work, I 
cleared up and went home. 

After dinner the next evening I re- 
turned to the shop again. First I mixed 
a small batch of black ink, using the dark- 
est primary color available, adding mix- 
ing white to get the desired shade. When 
I thought I had it, I dabbed a little on 
a sheet of paper. As soon as it dried, I 
compared it with the government note. 
Mine was a little dark, so I added some 
more white. Now it was too light, and 
I had to add more black. It takes a lot 
of patience to duplicate color exactly. 

When I had the three batches of ink 
necessary for the operation mixed to my 
satisfaction, I inked up an off-set press. 
Placing a sheet of Asc Crane Linen 
on a hand cutter, I lopped off the water- 
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marks and trimmed the rest to approxi- 
mate size. Then I ran off several notes. 
There was black printing over the light- 
green seal, so I printed the lattér first. 
Then I printed the face of the bill in 
black, and finally the dark-green back. 

The serial numbers, consisting of eight 
digits and two letters which appear in 
two places on the face of each bill (in the 
same color as the seal), present another 
problem. Government currency is num- 
bered consecutively by automatic ma- 
chines attached to the presses. Many 
counterfeiters simply engrave the serial 
number directly upon the plate with the 
seal. This has a serious disadvantage; all 
the bills printed from the plate carry the 
same number, and when one is spotted 
all the others are marked phony. 

There are several manufacturers who 
make numbering machines. ‘Vhey’ll take 
your order for a ten-whecl model, but 
when you call for it there'll be a Secret 
Service agent on your tail. 

I'd solved that problem, with the help 
of a skilled mechanic. He got hold of 
several, small four-wheel models for me, 
took them apart and reassembled them 
into two machines, each with the neces- 
sary ten wheels. Now I locked them into 
the proper position on the frame of a 
hand press and stamped the serial num- 
bers in light-green ink in the customary 
position on the bills I had just printed. 

There was one last detail to be ob- 
served, an inconspicuous but important 
one. 

Take any banknote from your wallet, 
fold it in half so the two vertical ends 
meet, crease it. You'll find that the crease 
passes through one of the eyes of the 
portrait. This is characteristic of all U. S. 
currency, and it isn’t an accident. The 
money is purposely cut that way. That’s 
why one margin of genuine bills usually 
is larger than the other, 

Few laymen know this; if makers of the 
queer do, most of them ignore it. But 
experts use it as one of their tests. 

{ trimmed my bills so that the center 
crease would hit one eye of the portrait. 
Now my samples were complete. Under 
a strong light, I carefully compared them 
with the notes I had withdrawn from the 
bank the previous day. Even when placed 
side by side it was impossible to tell them 
apart. 

As a matter of fact a few days later, 
through carelessness, one of the samples 
found. its way into my billfold with the 


. genuine notes. I had a hell of a time 


deciding which was queer, until I thought 
of checking the tiny plate numbers that 
appear in the lower right hand on each 
side of the bills. Every Government plate 
has its own number. These numbers are 
the same on all bills printed by the same 
plates, so I checked against the plates 
I'd manufactured. 

Now don’t get the impression from 
all this that counterfeiting is an easy 
racket. While it’s not too hard for a per- 
son with know-how to produce a good 
imitation of our money, getting rid of 
it is an entirely different matter. 

However, that was the last thing in my 
mind a few days later when I notified 
Ross that I was ready to talk turkey. 
This time our meeting took place at 
Nicky Blair’s Carnival Club in New York 


city. When Ross saw the sample he 
whistled in surprise. 

“If they're all going to be as good as 
this, we’re ready to go to town,” he ex- 
claimed. 

“Keep it and compare it with the rest,” 
I challenged. 

He said George could pick up the five 
grand for the plates the following day, 
and they would start looking for a con- 
venient spot where we could set up a 
plant. Before we parted I asked him again 
for assurance that the queer would not 
be passed in this country. 

“You can count on it,” he swore. “This 
is strictly an overseas deal.” 

But somehow I couldn't shake the feel- 
ing that something was wrong, When 
you've operated outside the law as long 
as I had, you can almost smell danger. 
If I had trusted that premonition, “Y'd 
have saved myself a lot of trouble. 

At this point, perhaps I’d better back- 
track®a little, and fill in with some per- 
sonal history. 

My parents were Ite#lian immigrants 
who came to this country at the begin- 
ning .of this century. They settled in 
Newark, where I was born in 1902. About 
six months alter I arrived my father died, 
leaving my mother in a strange land with 
three small children on her hands. Since 
she had to go to work to support us, | 
was placed in a foster home with an 
Italian family on Drift Street. 

This was in the heart of the notorious 
First Ward, one of the worst slums and 
breeding places for criminals in America. 
I cut my baby teeth on a homemade 
blackjack; the first games I learned in- 
cluded rolling drunks and robbing 
neighborhood stores and homes. Maybe 
youll have a better idea of my child- 
hood from the fact that many of my early 
playmates wound up either in prison or 
on a marble slab at the morgue. No fewer 
than six made their exits yia the electric 
chair, 


So it’s not surprising that at the age 
of 11, I became a “problem child,” and 
was shipped off to the Newark City Home 
for Boys, at Verona, New Jersey. I put 
in half a day at school and the other half 
at the institution print shop, where mas- 
ter-printer Frederick Braun undertook 
to teach me an honest trade. 

“To be a good printer, you have to 
have ink in your blood,” he used to tell 
us. In the six years I spent at the insti- 
tution, old Fred Braun succeeded in in- 
jecting ink into my bloodstream. When I 
began my apprenticeship, a printer had 
to master every branch of the trade: type- 
setting, engraving, press work and nu- 
merous sidelines. By the time I was re- 
leased, on my seventeenth birthday, I was 
able to handle any printing assignment 
likely to come my way. 

I went to work in a small shop in 
Newark. After a few years of practical 
experience there, in 1923 I opened my 
own establishment, the Lawrence Press, 
in my old neighborhood, the First Ward. 
Only 21 years old at the time, I discovered 
that it took plenty of hard work to build 
up a business. Most of my days were spent 
outside, seeking customers; I had to put 
in long hours at night in the shop to get 
the orders filled. 


One day one of my old pals at the 
Home came to see me. He looked oyer 
the shop and remarked: “You know, Joe, 
you're a square! Everybody’s making a 
pile out of Prohibition—including the 
cop on the beat. What's the matter, are 
you a stepchild?” 

He told me he could throw a profitable 
job my way, printing bootleg whisky 
labels. I wasn’t too hard to convince. To 
this day I can’t see a bottle of Schenley’s, 
Golden Wedding or Old Crow without 
recalling the days when I printed thou- 
sands of these same labels to go on Pro- 
hibition rotgut. 

And that was the beginning of a 
lengthy career as public printer for the 
underworld. 

Another friend was tied up with a mob 
that did a big turnover in the Italian 
lottery, baseball pools and the numbers 
racket. Among other items, I produced 
fake Irish sweepstakes tickets for them. 
The following year I began printing 
forged U. S. passports for the Bisons 
Siciliane, which used them to bring 
Maffia gangsters to America. It @vas®easy 
work; each of the little booklets cost me 
only 50 cents to make, and I got $50 for 
it. In two years I turned out some 800 
which netted me almost $40,000. 


As the old saying goes, a fast buck has 
no conscience. I didn’t have to go out 
soliciting business any more! it came look- 
ing for me. Word spread among the 
gangs that if there was a shady print job 
to be done, Joe Paternoster in Newark 
was a right guy. Clients flocked in from 
all over Jersey and New York. 

Such popularity could not long escape 
the attention of the law. Treasury agents 
began to drop into my shop and ask 
embarrassing questions. They never 
found anything, because I was careful, 
but they suspected plenty and kept me 
under close surveillance. I became a po- 
tato too hot for the mobs to handle. After 
a couple of months I decided to sell my 
shop and get out of town until the heat 
was off. 

We were in the middle of the depres- 
sion when I finally returned to the First 
Ward. Money was scarce, jobs even 
scarcer. A prominent racketeer with 
whom I’d done business during Prohibi- 
tion put me in touch with Harry Siper- 
stein, kingpin of a new counterfeit mob. 
Harry already had the plates for a $5 
note and a printer. He took me on as 
supply man and technical advisor. 

This was a typical counterfeit deal, 
bank-rolled by a big underworld syndi- 
cate in New York. The makers get be- 
tween $6 and $8 for every $100 in queer; 
the syndicate sells it to peddlers all over 
the country at $12 per hundred; these in 
turn distribute to small-fry pushers, who 
pay $30 per hundred. 

I learned a lot from this job. It was 
here that I first discovered Japanese 
Crane Linen. And the sloppy work 
turned out by Siperstein’s printer was 
a valuable object lesson. For one thing, 
the plates he used had the serial num- 
ber engraved directly on them. For an- 
other, he wasn’t smart enough to dis- 
card the plates when they began to show 
wear. As a result all the detail, liveness 
and clarity of the original was lost in 
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HARDWOOD fioors that have been stained by pets, ink, grease or other spilled liquid 
in spots here and there can be cleaned up neatly without refinishing the whole floor, 
even when some grain penetration has taken place. First scrape the spot with a straight- 
edged piece of glass or a hook scraper. Use care with the latter so as not to gouge the 
wood. Taper the scraping off near the edges of the stain. Next sand with 1/0 garnet 
paper, followed by a finer grade, Feather the sanding toward the edges. Give two coats 
of shellac thinned 50-50 with denatured alcohol, allowing six hours between coats. 
When dry, rub with fine steel wool and wax. In stubborn cases bleach with oxalic acid 
solution (commercial) after sanding. 


SOCIAL SECURITY, identification and other 
cards carried in the billfold can be kept clean 
and well-preserved by giving them several coats 
of clear model-airplane dope. This treatment 
will also save them from ruin in the event that 
a wallet accidentally becomes soaked or im- 
mersed in water.—William L. Klenck, Albuquer- 
que, New Mexico. 


ALUMINUM foil represents an inexpensive and certain method of preserving woolens 
and other garments to be stored for the summer. It’s absolutely moth, dust and moisture 
proof. Clean and spray the garments to be put away, pile them neatly in conveniently 
sized groups and wrap them in the foil, using a double fold at the corners and along 
the seam on top. To store in a bureau, simply line the drawers with the foil, leaving 
excess enough to fold over the clothing and seal it up. 


THE TOP of the ordinary household step- 
ladder is a pretty useless item. Nobody who 
isn’t thoroughly covered by accident insurance 
would stand on it if they had any sense, and the 
step is too narrow to hold tools or paint safely. 
By constructing a shallow box as illustrated and 
nailing it to the step you have a utility top which 
will hold brushes, nails, hand tools and cleaning 
implements. It will not interfere with folding 
and storing the ladder.—Will Thomas, Buffalo, 
New York. 


SUN GLASSES are often necessary for driving 
but they can be a damned nuisance around a 
car, always getting misplaced or broken. A way 
to have them conveniently at hand whenever 
needed is to cut two slits in opposite edges of 
the leather case, attach a strap or elastic band 
and fasten the case around the steering column 
in the same manner as your registration certifi- 
cate. With the open end of the case pointing 
up of course. You can slip the glasses in or out 
with one hand while driving along. 


TRUE will pay $5 each for practical, novel TWISTS. Entries should be addressed to 
Twists, True, 67 West 44th Street, New York 18, N. Y. Every effort will be made to pay 


promptly for acceptable items, but no contributions can be acknowledged or returned. 
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later batches of the phony bills, making 
them easier to detect. The Treasury 
doesn’t have that problem because it uses 
steel engravings. 

By the time the fake $5 notes were 
floating around the country, my job was 
done, and I faded out of the picture, for- 
tunately for me. 

One night the Secret Service swooped 
down on Siperstein’s plant and nabbed 
him, his front man, Ralph Capella, and 
the printer. Capella co-operated with the 
government and was let off with proba- 
tion; Harry and the printer wound up in 
Leavenworth. By some miracle, my name 
wasn’t mentioned and I escaped prosecu- 
tion. 

However, this was too close for com- 
fort, so I decided to I® low for a while. I 
found a job in a legitimate shop and 
worked steadily for several years, keep- 
ing away from my old friends in the First 
Ward. 

World War IL brought a boom to the 
printing trade. Early in 1942 I became 
the owner of a small job-printing shop on 
Orange Street, near the Berwick Hotel 
in downtown Newark. I called it the 
Berwick Press. Swamped with orders 
from nearby defense plants, I soon found 
it necessary to buy additional presses and 
printing equipment and to hire two 
helpers. 

My new-found respectability didn’t last 
long. Late that year the Jersey City 
rackets man who'd introduced me to 
Siperstein walked into my shop and told 
me he was in the market for fake ration 
stamps. He offered to pay $700 for the 
plates (they actually cost only $3 or $4 
to make) and $50 for every thousand 
sheets (70,000 to 80,000 stamps) that came 
olf the press. It was an attractive bid, 
but I was afraid of it because several 
printers who'd tried to imitate the stamps 
had been picked up by the law immedi- 
ately. 

Deciding there must be a secret method 
by which OPA experts could spot the 
forgeries, I put some of the stamps under 
an ultraviolet-ray lamp. The seal of the 
United States and the words “U.S. Ra- 
tion,” visible on the face of each stamp, 
also appeared in red on the blank back. 
Here, in invisible ink, was the trade- 
mark of the genuine product. 

My next step was to get in touch with 
a chemist I knew and explain the prob- 
lem to him. For a small fee he made up 
a batch of red jelly. Impressions with this 
substance were visible when wet, but 
faded out as soon as it dried. Ultraviolet 
rays brought them up again. 

Having solved that gimmick, I con- 
tacted my client and told him I was ready 
to go ahead with the deal. But I didn’t 
want to have anything to do with deliver- 
ing the goods or collecting the payoff. 
For that I would need a reliable front 
man. He thought a moment, then said: 
“I have just the man for you. He's work- 
ing the racket in upstate New York. I'll 
get in touch with him right away.” 

And that’s how I met George Larkin. 
He was a short, stocky, sandy-haired man 
with glasses, about my own age. Although 
no printer, he was quite a hustler and 
knew the fake-ration-stamp business. He 
moved into a hotel near the shop, which 
made it convenient for both of us; I 
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didn’t want any phone calls on illegal 
rackets traced to my place of business. 

Within a few months the gasoline, 
meat and shoe stamps that poured from 
my presses every night flooded the en- 
tire Eastern seaboard. Although our fakes 
couldn’t be told from the genuine prod- 
uct, the sudden increase in volume 
aroused the suspicion of the OPA. In- 
yestigators began to snoop around the 
metropolitan area, checking on print 
shops. My place was visited several times 
and I had a few close calls, but nothing 
illegal was ever found. 

When sugar rationing came in, we 
began to turn out those stamps too. They 
were in such demand by bakeries, soft- 
drink plants and candy manufacturers 
that we soon found it profitable to drop 
other lines and concentrate on sugar and 
gasoline, 

Business now was so good that even 
with my offset presses working at full 
speed every night, we were unable to 
keep up with the demand. We had to 
expand. Our Iriend the racketeer owned 
a big garage in an out-of-the-way spot 


Joe now runs a Newark printing shop. 


in Jersey City. It had seen plenty of ac- 
tion during Prohibition, but now was 
practically empty and held only a few 
broken-down trucks, including an old 
moving van. The garage was guarded at 
night by an elderly Italian watchman and 
his dog. 

We installed a small job press and 
motor in the van, stocked it with inks, 
paper and a small cutter. By this time 
George had learned enough about print- 
ing to handle the work alone, if I sup- 
plied him with plates. Every night after 
he finished work he would stop by my 
shop and pick up the stamps I had 
printed. During the day he made de- 
liveries and took more orders. 

Later we found it necessary to equip 
still another hideaway at Lodi, in Passaic 
County. George found a printer to handle 
the work there, while we continued to 
run the presses at the other places. 

By such mass-production methods of 
fake ration stamps my take alone was 
$500,000 for the three years. 

What did I do with all this money? 
It's the old sad story: easy come, easy go. 


Like all racketeers, I liked to put up a 
big lront. Even belore I'd paid for the 
expensive new equipment in my shop, 
I bought a big house, a big car and a 
fancy wardrobe. The best was none too 
good for me then. The night-club circuit 
knew me as a heavy spender who'd bring 
in a party of six and insist on paying the 
bill. Tips to waiters seldom were less 
than $10, and I was very generous with 
musicians who obligingly played re- 
quests, I gambled heayily and played the 
horses with more enthusiasm than discre- 
tion. I was a sucker for women, and 
thought nothing of paying a pretty girl 
$50 for a couple hours of her time. 

Im short I acted as if every day was 
Christmas, and Santa Claus was never 
going to die. Believe it or not, when I 
finally got into trouble I had a tough 
time scraping up the cash for bail and 
lawyers’ fees. 

When the war ended, in August, 1945, 
the lgus-ration-stamp business was on 
the skids. Sugar rationing still was in 
effect, but it wouldn’® last long. The 
goose was going to stop laying golden 
€ggs soon, and it was going to cramp my 
style—unless I found another easy-money 
racket. 

I never even considered going straight. 
I had a fine printing plant, equipped with 
the most modern presses, a long list of 
reputable business firms as customers. I 
could always make a decent living at 
legitimate printing. But that wasn’t good 
enough for me. By this time there was as 
much larceny as printer's ink in my blood. 
Besides, my success with fake ration 
stamps had inflated my ego and given me 
unbounded confidence in my ability to 
outwit the law. 

Right from the start it occurred to me 
—as it had to Siperstein and others—that 
the easiest way to make money is to man- 
ufacture it. I was smart enough to get 
away with it—I thought. 

I had no doubt of my ability to turn 
out currency as handsome as Uncle 
Sam's best. The problem was putting it 
into circulation without getting myself 
put out of circulation. Most makers of 
the queer made the mistake of selling 
their product in small lots to distributors. 
Each sale increases the possibility of de- 
tection. I could cut down on the margin 
of chance by making one big sale, pref- 
erably for distribution outside the coun- 
try, where it would be harder to trace 
back to me. Then [ could afford to lie 
low a while, and wait out a favorable 
break for another haul. 

I cautiously sounded out George Lar- 
kin, and he was enthusiastic about the 
idea, raring to go. I had to caution him 
to take it slow and easy. We discussed 
the proposition for several months while 
we continued to turn out sugar stamps. 

Late in December Larkin told me he 
had an attractive deal lined up. One of 
our biggest customers for ration stamps 
was in the market for a big boodle of 
queer. And that’s how I became involved 
with Ross and his brothers. 

Bergenfield is a little Jersey commu- 
nity about twenty miles from Newark. 
The Erie Railroad runs along one side 
of Foster Street; on the other are a few 
scattered houses. No. 13 was occupied by 
Joe Giarusso and his family; No. 15 was 


a house where Joe operated a still during 
Prohibition. He was on good terms with 
the landlord. 

This was the spot selected for our op- 
eration. It was isolated, and the trains 
that passed would help drown out the 
noises of our press, 

I ran an ad in a Newark newspaper 
offering a Multilith 1250-model offset 
press for sale. When prospective buyers 
came around to my shop to see it, I told 
them it had just been sold. George Larkin 
was the purchaser, and he moved the 
press into the cellar of the house at Ber- 
eenfield. In the course of the next few 
days we brought over inks, a small cutter 
and other materials. The paper we 
needed was bought in small lots at vari- 
ous supply houses, to avoid suspicion. 

The actual print job started late in 
May, 1946. Every evening I shut up the 
Berwick Press, got a bite to eat and drove 
to the Jersey end of the George Wash- 
ington Bridge. There I was met by the 
Giarussos; it took us only fifteen minutes 
to get to Berggnfield. Work there ugually 
began about 8 p.m. and continued until 
midnight. 


T did a thorough job, carefully ex- 
amining every sheet as it came off the 
press. Any bills showing the slightest de- 
fect were discarded. When the plates 
began to wear I removed them and puta 
new set om the press. All told, I had to 
make six sets of plates to complete the 
run to my satisfaction. 

By July the two million in twenties 
was printed, and the job of putting in 
the serial numbers began. It was a tedious 
process, as we had two numbering ma- 
chines to watch in addition to feeding the 
hand press. But within a week the first 
batch, $110,000, was numbered. At this 
point I called a halt and demanded that 
the brothers get busy and bring in the 
loot; they had enough queer on hand to 
ask their customer for a substantial down- 
payment. Meanwhile we buried the un- 
numbered $1,890,000 in tin cans in the 
Giarusso’s backyard for safe-keeping. 

They stalled us along for almost two 
months, on one excuse or another. Finally 
in disgust I told George that we had to 
have either the cash or the goods. Under 
pressure the Giarussos reluctantly re- 
turned the bundle of counterfeit, and we 
tried to dispose of it elsewhere. 

It’s not easy to sell hot money. You 
have to be very careful when you ap- 
proach. We had several nibbles, but none 
of the prospective customers had sul- 
ficient loot to take the whole bundle off 
our hands, and I refused to increase our 
risk by selling it piecemeal. 

Then on the alternoon of September 
9th, I received a telephone call from Joe 
Giarusso. He said I could deliver the 
bundle if I still had it, as their buyer was 
ready to do business. George Larkin and 
I put the carton of queer into my car 
and we drove to Bergenfield. 

When we pulled into the driveway of 
Joe’s house, he came out to meet us. As 
we took the carton out of the rear com- 
partment and walked into the house to- 
gether, I noticed that Giarusso seemed 
very nervous and upset. I asked what the 
trouble was, and he replied: 

“A couple of young kids in a tan 


Chevrolet sedan have driven by the house 
several times. They may be the law.” He 
said they appeared to be about 18 years 
old, but each time they passed they'd 
looked the place over carelully. In fact 
they were around only a few minutes be- 
fore we had arrived. 

“If they’re that young, they can’t be 
the law,” I told him. “When's the sale 
taking place?” 

“Late tonight.” 

“Look here,” [ advised, “if it looks like 
the law to you, cancel that sale, hide the 
stuff and forget about the deal for a 
while. And if anybody asks you what T 
was doing here this afternoon,.I came to 
pick up some black-market olive oil, but 
you didn’t have any on hand.” 

George and [ got into my car and drove 
away. At the top of the hill, where the 
street turned into the highway, I saw a 
tan Chevy sedan parked at the curb. 
There were two men in it, both wearing 
sun glasses. I recognized one as Bill 
Kearney, a well-known Secret Service 
agent around town. His partner was a 
stranger to me. 

“Don’t pay any attention to the fellows 
in that car,” I said sharply to Larkin. 
“Pretend you don’t see them. They're 
agents.” We passed them and I made a 
right turn into the highway, watching 
my rear-view mirror. But they made no 
attempt to follow us. 

“Have you any of the stuff on you?” I 
asked him. 

“About a dozen bills,” he confessed. 

I was fit to be tied. “You damm fool,” 
I yelled, “what in the hell are you trying 
to do, get us both put away?” 


He didn’t answer. [ swung the car across 
the road and parked in front of a tavern. 
We went inside and ordered two beers. I 
motioned George into the men’s room 
and made him flush the queer down the 
drain. Then I felt a little better. We 
drank our beers and left. 

Beside the tavern was a service station, 
and there stood Joe Giarusso, getting his 
car fueled. I walked over and he said: 
“They're across the road.” 

“IT know. One of them is Bill Kearney, 
a T-man. What did you do with the 
package?” 

“[t’s in the back of my car.” 

“Don't be a sap. Get rid of it. Bury it, 
burn it, do anything. And cancel that 
sale.” With this advice I walked away. 

“T knew thos@sbums would get us in 
trouble,” [ raged to George, as we drove 
back to Newark. 

“You have nothing to worry about,” 
Larkin said apologetically. “If anything 
happens, I'll take the rap.” 

“Well, wasn’t that the agreement when 
I let you coax me into this deal?” I de- 
manded. 

He didn’t answer, and we were silent 
the rest of the way to Newark. I dropped 
George off at his hotel and drove home. 
‘There was nothing I could do now except 
pray that the Giarussos wouldn't be dumb 
enough to go ahead with the sale now. 
Or if they did and were nabbed, that they 
wouldn't talk. Or if they talked, that 
Larkin would keep his promise and take 
the rap. 

However I had a pretty good idea that 
at this stage ol the game it was too late 
for prayer. 
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Later, when I was able to piece the 
whole story together, I realized that the 
deal was doomed at the start. When they 
first talked with me the Giarussos didn’t 
have any customer for the fake twenties, 
nor did they have any plan for sending 
the goods overseas. They cooked up that 
yarn on the basis of George’s original 
approach, figuring that once they got 
their hands on the queer they could make 
a quick turnover to peddlers. They 
thought it was as easy to push hot money 
as to get rid of hot ration stamps. 


The bills I produced were turned 
over to one of their associates, a lop-eared 
character named “Jersey Joe” Soroka 
whose only experience with queer had 
landed him in a fedefM{l pen. This was 
the man they trusted to shop around for 
a buyer! 

Now the Secret Service isn’t taken in by 
the propaganda that our currency can’t 
be duplicated, It knows better, and it has 
learned that the only way to stop coun- 
terfeiting is to get it at the source .A com- 
plete, up-to-date file is kept on everyone 
ever known or suspected to be involved 
in the racket, and local agents keep tabs 
on the current activities of all such indi- 
viduals. In addition they keep in touch 
with a small army of stool pigeons, who 
bring in tips on new counterfeit mobs 
and operations. 

One of the first persons Soroka con- 
tacted happened to be a stool. He tipped 
off the New York office and immediately 
the wheels started revolving, putting in 


motion an elaborate plan to nip the op- 
eration in the bud. 

Victor Carli, an undercover agent in 
Los Angeles who was unknown in the 
East, was assigned to the case. Posing as 
“Mr. Caselli,” a big western dealer in 
dope, fake money and allied industries, 
Carli flew to New York and maneuvered 
an introduction to Soroka. When “Jersey 
Joe” tried to check on the customer he 
was steered to various underworld refer- 
ences—all of whom later turned out to be 
government agents in disguise, or stools. 
That will give you some idea of Secret 
Service efficiency and thoroughness. 

Shown a sample of the bogus money, 
“Caselli” agreed to pay $7,700 for the 
$110,000 in queer. Here again I was 
double-crossed; if the Giarussos were 
actually going to pay me $8 per hundred 
for the stuff, how come the sale to “Ca- 
selli” for only $7 per hundred? 

Meanwhile Soroka, without knowing 
it, had acquired a shadow who followed 
him day and night. Within a few days 
the Secret Service knew more about him 
than his own mother did. And they had 
a line on everyone involved in the opera- 
tions. That's how the tan Chevrolet hap- 
pened to be parked near Joe Giarusso’s 
house the day we made the delivery. 

It seems incredible that even an ama- 
teur, forewarned that the Secret Service 
was on his tail, would still go ahead and 
walk into a well-marked trap. Yet that’s 
exactly what these big-time operators did. 

That same evening Soroka delivered 
the queer to “Caselli” in the lobby of a 
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hotel in midtown New York, getting in 
exchange a wad of marked money. Be- 
fore he could reach the door he was 
grabbed by Secret Service operators and 
New York detectives, disguised as casual 
loungers. Within a few hours the three 
Giarusso boys were in the net. 

My turn came next, 

Unaware of the night’s events, I spent 
the following day at the Berwick Press, 
nervously waiting for word from the 
brothers. At 5 o'clock I went home to 
dinner. Then I drove back to the shop. 
As I pulled up in front of it, two men 
came over to my car. One of them was 
Bill Kearney, my old acquaintance of the 
Secret Service; his partner was the other 
occupant of the tan Chevrolet. 

“You'd better speak your piece, Joe,” 
Kearney told me. “We have your pals 
from New York.” 

“What's this, a frame?” I demanded. 

“Come along, and we'll show you.” 

After a fruitless search of my car they 
put me in theirs and drove me to local 
head uasters of the Secre®Service in New 
York. Although it was after hours, the 
offices were all lighted up, full of agents 
slapping each other on the back and con- 
gratulating themselves on the choice 
catch they had just made. 

Bill and his partner took me into a 
small office and began to question me. I 
stubbornly denied everything. They kept 
at me for hours, alternately threatening 
and coaxing. It’s an old game: one cop 
acts tough and nasty, the other pretends 
to be sympathetic. When they saw I wasn’t 
buying any of it, they left the room. 

A few minutes later the door opened 
and there stood Joe Giarusso. He looked 
at me, “Yeah, that’s Joe the printer,” he 
said to the agent behind him. They took 
him away and Sid Franken, assistant 
supervisor, began to fire questions at me 
again. 

At the end of twelve hours of contin- 
uous grilling without result when they 
finally became convinced that I wasn’t 
going to break down and tell all, I was 
taken downstairs to be mugged and 
fingerprinted. There I ran into George 
Larkin, my front man, They asked him 
if he had anything to say, and he looked 
at me pleadingly. 

“It's all over, Joe,” he mumbled. “The 
agents know all about it.” 

“What in the hell are you trying to 
pull?” I blustered. 

His face got red, and he looked down 
at the floor. I knew then that he not only 
wasn’t going to take the rap, but prob- 
ably would put the finger on me at the 
trial. | made up my mind I wasn’t going 
to be sold down the river without a fight. 

The most damaging evidence connect- 
ing me to the crime—the plates from which 
the money was printed—had not been 
found, although agents practically tore 
my shop apart looking for them. George 
had stashed them away in the home of 
his sweetheart, in suburban Montclair. 
No matter how loud he sang, I knew he’d 
clam up about that in order to keep his 
girl out of the mess. And without those 
plates the government would have a hard 
time making the case against me stick. 

Two days after my arrest I was taken to 
the Federal Building in Newark and ar- 
raigned before U. S. Commissioner M. 


Lester Lynch. Pleading innocent, I was 
released on bail of $5,000. I immediately 
obtained the best mouthpiece in New 
Jersey, the late Judge Harold Simandl. 
l also hired a lawyer for George Larkin, 
who couldn’t make bail because he was 
wanted in New York on a counterfeit- 
ration-stamp charge. 

The newspapers gave the story a big 
play. U. E. Baughman, then acting super- 
visor of the New York office of the Secret 
Service, told reporters that the $110,000 
seized represented “the biggest haul of 
bogus money in the past ten years.” I 
wonder what he would have said had he 
known that there was $1,890,000 more of 
the same safely buried in tin cans in Joe 
Giarusso’s backyard. In Washington, Act- 
ing Secret Service Chief James J. Maloney 
labeled me “one of the most notorious 
counterfeiters in America.” And Treas- 
ury experts pronounced my notes “among 
the most nearly perfect fakes ever pro- 
duced,” which is praise indeed consider- 
ing the official position that cgunter- 
feiters can’t really duplicate our currency. 


T can assure you I felt no pride in 
all this publicity. It may seem strange, but 
seeing these stories in cold type made me 
realize for the first time what a mess I 
had made of my life. All I had to show 
for more than twenty years of crafty fi- 
nagling was a bad reputation and the 
unhappy prospect of spending the next 
few years in stir. My wife, whom I'd mar- 
ried when I was 21 and who was entirely 
unaware of my illegal activities, left me 
after my arrest. My children were 
ashamed to be seen with me. All these 
years I’d behaved like a wild animal. 
Now I was caught in a trap, fighting des- 
perately to get out. 

Several times during this period I met 
the Giarussos at the office of our bonds- 
men, and we talked over a defense. Al- 
though their stupidity was directly 
responsible for our trouble, I figured 
there was nothing to be gained by show- 
ing my resentment. I asked them what 
they had done with the rest of the two 
million I'd printed, but never numbered, 
and Joe said that he’d dug it up and 
burned it. 

They questioned me about the plates, 
but I told them I didn’t know where they 
were hidden. “We're sunk if they find 
them,” Joe said. “We ought to get rid of 
them.” 

“Forget it,” I advised. “Wherever they 
are, they're safe. Stay away from them. 
As long as the law can’t connect us di- 
rectly with them, we won’t be charged 
with possession.” 

But Joe Giarusso was never one to take 
good advice. A few weeks later I learned 
that he’d managed to contact Larkin in 
jail and learn from him where the plates 
were hidden. Telephoning George's girl, 
he made a date with her. That night they 
drove over the Clay Street bridge in New- 
ark and dumped the plates into the Pas- 
saic River. 

As soon as I heard this I called Joe up. 
“You stupid bastard,” I screamed, “you're 
doing your best to get us all put away. 
Don’t you know the law has been watch- 
ing us, on the lookout for just such a 
bonehead move? If they find those plates 
now, they'll hang them right around our 
necks!” 


He swore that no one had seen him get 
rid of them. 

Several nights later, while I was drink- 
ing at a bar near my hotel, the bartender 
called my attention to the morning 
papers which had just come up. Across 
the top of the front page ran a banner 
headline: “U. S$. NAVY DIVERS FIND 
COUNTERFEIT PLATES.” A side 
story was headed “COUNTERFEITERS 
FACE 60 YEARS.” 

I proceeded to get myself thoroughly 
plastered. Then I staggered into my car 
and drove off. A few minutes later, tray- 
eling at 50 miles an hour, I crashed into 
the back of a parked truck. When I 
awakened, I was in a hospital. The doc- 
tors said it was a miracle that I was still 
alive. 

I recovered in time to stand trial, 

Largely on the testimony of my former 
front man George Larkin, and the evi- 
dence of the printing plates, on March 
21, 1947, a jury in Federal Court, New- 
ark, returned a verdict of guilty on four 
charges of counterfeiting against three 
defendants—myself, Charley and Sam 
Giarusso. Four other defendants in the 
case—Larkin, Joe Giarusso, “Jersey Joe” 
Soroka and George Allbee (the landlord 
of the house in Bergenfield) copped a 
plea. 

I was sentenced to a total of five years. 
With time off for good behavior, I ac- 
tually served 34 months at the U. S. 
Northeastern Penitentiary at Lewisburg, 
Pennsylvania. Strangely enough, I wasn’t 
assigned to the prison print shop. Cases 
are known of counterfeiters who con- 
tinued to turn out queer in prison, even 
while serving a sentence for the same 
crime! 

My time was up on August 21, 1950. A 
week alter my release I received a tele- 
phone call from Charley Ross (Giarusso). 
Out on probation, he came around to see 
me with a brand-new proposition. He 
said there was a big market for counter- 
feit liquor-tax stamps, especially in the 
South. He could get rid of all I could 
print at a big profit to both of us. 

My answer was that three years in stir 
had taught me one lesson, if nothing else; 


it doesn’t pay to underestimate the in- 
telligence of the Secret Service, nor the 
limits of stupidity of one’s pals. 

A few months later a short item in the 
newspapers reported that one Charles 
Ross, a convicted counterfeiter, had been 
returned to a federal pen for violation 
of parole by counterfeiting Georgia and 
Florida state liquor stamps. He’s still in 
jail. Joe Giarusso has retired to a farm in 
Pennsylvania. And George Larkin took 
a powder soon alter his release from 
prison; probation officers still are looking 
for him. 

As for me, at the age of 48 I found 
myself broke, and faced with the necessity 
of building a new life. The owner of a 
small printing shop in Newark who 
knows all about my past has given me a 
job running his sop for him, with the 
understanding that I will keep my nose 
clean. I’m sticking to that bargain. 

I live alone in a small hotel room and 
have to report each week to a probation 
officer. I get lonesome. But I can walk 
down the street now without the feeling 
that every man [ pass may be a potential 
enemy, and the law is lurking around 
every corner, waiting to grab me. As a 
matter of fact, my principal worry these 
days is that this life agrees with me too 
much—I'm getting fat. 

From time to time shady propositions 
come my way. Recently a racketeer I once 
knew offered me a job duplicating govy- 
ernment checks. A short time before that 
a sharp Englishman tried to tie me up in 
a deal to put out counterfeit British £5 
notes. These are much easier to imitate 
than American money, because they don’t 
have as much intricate scrollwork .and 
detail. I am always surprised at how easy 
it has become to turn such propositions 
down flat. 

Maybe it’s because I am firmly con- 
vinced, at long last, that counterfeiting 
is a sucker’s racket. My accounts with 
society are straight now, and I intend to 
keep them that way. Besides, Uncle Sam's 
boys from time to time drop into the 
shop where I work, just to remind me 
that ink and larceny make a bad mixture. 

—Joseph Paternoster 

- 
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Cary Tests 
the New British Rifle 


[Continued from page 20] 


article in Time on the British show that 
packed an unusual amount of misinfor- 
mation in a brief space. Later I read an 
article on the rifle controversy in the 
American Rifleman. I greatly value the 
Rifleman. But on this occasion it printed 
a piece by Clay Blair, Jr., that is—well, 
let’s be polite about it and say unbeliev- 
able. 

The true story is now so fouled up that 
I'd like to begin by stating the problem. 
All armies want, first of all, a reliable 
rifle—one that will continue to fire 
whether the battle is in the mud, on 
desert sand, in a tropical jungle, or on 
the Arctic ice at 60 degrees below zero. 
They also want a lightweight rifle firing 
a powerful cartridge. These last two re- 
quirements are opposed to each other. 
You can’t have both lightweight and 
high power because the recoil will be so 
heavy the soldier can’t handle it. You 
must compromise, making the rifle 
heavier than you'd like or the cartridge 
less powerful—or both. 

Heavy recoil has always been a disad- 
vantage because it makes it so much 
harder to teach recruits to shoot and so 
much harder, even for an experienced 
man, to get off successive aimed shots. 
In the past it has been generally agreed 
that the recoil of a military rifle should 
not ‘be more than 15 foot pounds. Our 
Model 1903 Springfield bolt-action rifle, 
chambered for our .30-06 cartridge, 


crowded this theoretical limit. The 
Garand, being heavier, has slightly less 
actual recoil. And the recoil of the Ga- 
rand happens to be so timed that it feels 
lighter than it actually is. 

Formerly, all armies were reasonably 
happy with a hand-operated repeating 
rifle. But after the First World War all 
armies wanted a semiautomatic or self- 
loading rifle in order to get greater fire 
power. We adopted the Garand semt- 
automatic, gas-operated rifle in 1936. It 
weighs almost 10 pounds, which is a good 
deal heavier than the Army wanted. Its 
reliability is less than perfect under some 
conditions. But the Army decided it was 
the best semiautomatic rifle we were 
likely to get within a reasonable time. 
The decision met harsh criticism. It is 
now generally considered a wise decision. 
As a result, our infantrymen were armed 
with a semiautomatic rifle in the Second 
World War and are still so armed. The 
Garand is certainly more effective than 
the Springfield Model 1903 it supplanted. 

But as a result of the Second World 
War most military men think a proper 
rifle must in future be capable of full 
automatic as well as semiautomatic fire. 
The difference, though often misunder- 
stood, is simple. Take our Garand as an 
example. 

When a shot is fired a little gas is taken 
from the bore of the rifle near the muzzle. 
This gas drives a piston. In turn the pis- 
ton drives an operating rod backward. 
The rod is connected to the bolt of the 
rifle so when the rod goes back the bolt 
goes back. As the bolt goes back, the 
empty cartridge case is thrown clear of 
the rifle and a spring is compressed. 
When the bolt stops at the end of its 
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travel the spring drives it forward. As 
the bolt goes forward it picks up a fresh 
cartridge from the magazine, puts it in 
the chamber, and locks. The rifle is now 
loaded and cocked. It will fire again 
as soon as the trigger is pulled. The whole 
process is fast—too fast for the eye to 
follow. 

An automatic rifle has the same cycle 
except that it does not require a separate 
pull of the trigger for each shot. It fires 
as long as the trigger is pressed and there 
are cartridges in the magazine. It fires so 
fast that it is quite a trick to take your 
finger off the trigger after firing one shot 
and before the rifle fires several more 
shots. As a consequence an automatic 
rifle needs a twenty-shot magazine. 

Automatic fire is useful principally in 
emergency. It cannot be aimed with any 
kind of precision. Soldiers are com- 
monly taught to shoot from the hip when 
using full-automatic fire. 

Now why can’t the Garand be so al- 
tered that, by a mere shift of a lever, it 
canebe fired automaticafly? It could be. 
I have no doubt that it has been. So 
far as | know the Army has never given 
out any information about it. If the ex- 
periment was tried, it must have failed. 
My guess is that the Garand, when fired 
automatically with our .30-06 cartridge, 
would have the kind of recoil the Army 
calls “fatiguing” and that the shooter 
would find it very difficult to control 
the direction of his shots. The recoil ol 
a rifle fired automatically so it kicks and 
jumps at the rate of 500 or 600 or 700 
times a minute must be less than is per- 
missible with a rifle fired semiautomati- 
cally. 

When I got to England I found an 
attitude in sharp contrast to that of our 
Army Ordnance. The War Office ar- 
ranged for me to go to the Royal Small 
Arms factory at Enfield. I spent nearly 
three days altogether with E. Noel Kent- 
Lemon, who is in charge of the team that 
designed the new rifle. He showed me 
every detail of the rifle, introduced me 
to the principal designer, Kenneth Jan- 
son, answered every question I asked, 
with two exceptions. He then gave me 
a chance to see the rifle shot and to shoot 
it myself. 

But before describing the rifle I want 
to describe the cartridge—which is at the 
heart of the controversy between our 
Army Ordnance and the British. 

The British began, logically enough, 
with the cartridge. As a result of much 
experiment they confirmed a conclusion 
long held by ballisticians. The con- 
clusion was that a caliber of .276, or 7 
millimeter, offers the best compromises 
for a military rifle. (The British rifle has 
come to be known as a .280, but its actual 
bore diameter is .276.) The caliber does 
not determine the power of a cartridge. 
You can design anything from a light 
pistol cartridge to one more powerful 
than our .30-06 in .276 caliber. The point 
is that a bullet of a certain weight in 
276 caliber has a better sectional den- 
sity, meaning weight in proportion to its 
diameter, than a bullet of the same 
weight in any larger caliber. 

An extreme comparison may make this 
clear. Why can you drive a golf ball far- 
ther and faster than you can drive a 


tennis ball? You say because the golf ball 
is so much smaller and rather heavier. 
In other words, the golf ball has greater 
sectional density. Like a bullet of good 
sectional density the golf ball offers less 
resistance to the air and holds its velocity 
better than a tennis ball. In following 
this principle the designer of a rifle car- 
tridge may go to a smaller caliber than 
.276, as many armies have. Our Navy 
once adopted a rifle of .236 caliber. But 
in going to much smaller calibers than 
.276 you run into other difficulties. 

The British wanted a cartridge that 
would be adequate to kill men in battle 
and yet have light recoil so the rifle using 
it would be easy to shoot—and easy to 
control in full-automatic fire. They made 
the brass cartridge case with the same 
head diameter and the same body slope 
as our .30-06. The overall length of the 
cartridge is, however, only 2.53 inches 
as against 3.3 inches for our .30-06 round. 

A short cartridge is desirable for this 
reason: the bolt of the rifle mus® travel 
the full length of the cartridge, when 
you shorten the%artridge you ca» sh@rten 
both bolt and receiver. This makes the 
rifle lighter. 


The new British cartridge gives a bul- 
let weighing 139 grains a velocity at the 
muzzle of 2,530 feet a second. The bullet 
has a lead core with a cupro-nickel, 
coated-steel jacket. The long sharp point 
is so much like the point of our .30-06 
bullet that it would take careful meas- 
urement to find a difference—if there is 
any. This bullet will penetrate about 
three and a half feet of soft wood at 100 
yards or the standard British steel helmet 
at 1,000 yards. It has been called a pip- 
squeak cartridge in this country. The fig- 
ures prove it isn’t. 

Our Army Ordnance approved a sim- 
ilar cartridge in .276 caliber some twenty 
years ago—the Pederson. It drove a bullet 
of 125 grains, considerably lighter than 
the British bullet, at somewhat higher 
velocity. It would have become our serv- 
ice cartridge but for one man. General 
Douglas MacArthur was then chief of 
staff, He killed it. 

Our .30-06 cartridge gives a lead-core 
bullet of 150 grains weight a velocity at 
the muzzle of 2,800 feet a second. We 
have, however, gone pretty much to an 
armor-piercing bullet weighing around 
164 grains. This has a core of hardened 
steel and is driven at a slightly lower 
velocity. The .30-06 is decidedly more 
powertul than the British cartridge. The 
bullet will penetrate several inches more 
wood than the British bullet at 100 yards. 
It will penetrate more steel at ordinary 
ranges, though no rifle fired from the 
shoulder will penetrate any but the light- 
est steel protection used in modern war. 

Our bullet has a flatter trajectory than 
the British bullet. Flat trajectory is even 
more important in war than it is in the 
game field. Flat trajectory in shooting at 
game gives fewer misses due to a mistake 
in guessing the range. In battle flat tra- 
jectory has the additional advantage of 
giving a wide beaten zone, meaning the 
zone in which a bullet rises no higher 
than a man’s head and falls no lower than 
his feet. 

Our Garand armor-piercing bullet has 
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a mid-range height, when shooting at 200 
yards, of about 2.6 inches. When shooting 
at 300 yards the mid-range height is about 
7 inches. For some reason the British do 
not wish to give out their trajectory fig- 
ures, This was one question Kent-Lemon 
did not answer. Any ballistician, know- 
ing the shape, diameter, weight of the 
bullet, and its muzzle velocity, could 
quickly calculate its trajectory within 
close limits. 

After a bit of interpolation I am rea- 
sonably certain that the trajectory of the 
British bullet when fired at 200 yards is 
a bit more than 3 inches—say 3.5 inches. 
The mid-range height at 300 yards is 8.5 
to 9 inches. The advantage of our bullet 
is not great. 

The British designé™ their new rifle 
around the cartridge they had chosen. 
The weapon is unconventional, as a look 
at the photographs will show. I doubt if 
there are many, if any, features of the 
rifle new to the world of firearms. The 
combination of features is new. Oddly 
enough Kenneth Janson, the principal 
designer, is a Pole though now a natural- 
ized British citizen. He got his engineer- 
ing at the University of Warsaw and at 
Nancy, in France. When the Germans 
invaded Poland, he escaped and even- 
tually joined the Polish forces in Britain. 

I had read that the rifle has no butt- 
stock. It would be truer to say it does 
not have a conventional buttstock. The 
rifle does have a buttplate that goes 
against the shooter's shoulder. The point 
is that the stock is much shorter than 
usual (though the distance from butt- 


plate to trigger is standard) and it has 
no bend or drop. In recoil the rifle drives 
straight back rather than at an angle. 
This lessens the tendency of the muzzle 
to rise in full-automatic fire. 

The steep hand-filling pistol grip is 
another departure from conventional de- 
sign, though similar grips were used on 
machine pistols with shoulder stocks 
during the last war. The wooden fore- 
end, circular in cross section, looks big. 
So it is. The fore-end was made big 
in order to keep the tips of the shooter's 
fingers from touching a barrel hot 
enough to blister them. A further ad- 
vantage is that the fore-end gives an un- 
commonly good grip for the left hand. 

The next odd feature of the rifle is 
the placement of the magazine. This is 
behind the trigger guard, not in front of 
it. The location has two advantages. It 
permits a long magazine—and a twenty- 
round magazine has to be long—that does 
not interfere with shooting the rifle in 
any position, with the possible exception 
olf the exceedingly low prone position 
used by some American target shooters. 
In any usual position the magazine fits 
into the space made by the bend of the 
shooter’s right arm. And the magazine 
does not interfere with poking the barrel 
of the rifle well out over a parapet or 
the edge of a foxhole. 

Incidentally, the loaded magazine goes 
into place without difficulty and the 
empty one comes out with equal ease. 

The second advantage is that putting 
the magazine behind the trigger guard 
brings the action of the rifle much closer 
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to the shooter's shoulder than in a con- 
ventional rifle. The design reminds me of 
those bull-pup rifles used by some Ameri- 
can gun cranks. These are so stocked that 
the bolt handle is close to the heel of 
the stock rather than just ahead of the 
trigger guard. Such rifles are much 
shorter than conventional rifles. The 
British rifle is 8 or 9 inches shorter over- 
all than a conventional rifle with the 
same length of barrel. 

The next striking feature is the sight. 
Because the stock has no “drop” or bend, 
the sight must be high above the barrel. 
The British have chosen an optical sight, 
so mounted that it provides a carrying 
handle over the balance point of the 
rifle. The sight proper is a small steel 
tube containing the lenses. It is not a 
telescope, since it provides no magnifica- 
tion. It does have the other advantage 
of a telescope sight which is that the aim- 
ing device appears to be, and actually is, 
in the Same focus as the target. 


Bheereticle is etchedon a piece of 
glass cemented between the two parts of 
a double lens. It is in the form of a wide 
post with a narrowed flat top. This is 
placed upside down. That is, the post 
extends downward from the top of the 
field instead of upward from the bottom. 
The advantage is that in holding over at 
long range the post does not hide the 
target. Below the end of the post there 
are several broken horizontal cross lines 
giving the correct elevation for several 
different ranges up to 600 yards. I 
thought there were too many of these 
lines. Two should be enough for mili- 
tary purposes and less confusing than 
several. 

Time quoted some Americans as saying 
that the British optical sight is unsuited 
for military use because it would fog up 
on a wet day. As a matter of fact, the 
exposed side of a fogged or dirty lens 
is as easily cleaned as the hole in a peep 
sight that is clogged with mud. The Brit- 
ish believe that they have so effectively 
sealed their optical sight, in an effort to 
protect it from the fungus growth that 
is troublesome in the tropics, that no 
moisture can get inside the tube to fog 
the inside surfaces of the lenses. How- 
ever, they have fitted auxiliary iron 
sights, a peep and a blade, that may easily 
be swung into position. These are 
mounted in the frame of the optical sight. 
The radius is very short but the sights 
should serve for emergency use. 

The standard version of the optical 
sight is not adjustable in the field. The 
rifle is zeroed for eleyation at the armory 
before the rifle is issued by putting 
washers of varying thicknesses on a bolt 
that clamps a split part of the mount. 
The adjustment in the horizontal plane 
is similar. The scheme seems to me 
sound. Soldiers seldom have a fair chance 
to adjust sights and few of them are 
competent to do so. 

One form of the optical sight intended 
for target shooting does have adjustments 
for eleyation and windage, with a post 
reticle in the conventional position. A 
form intended for the sniper unit that 
is a part of the British battalion is fitted 
with a scope sight of 314 power in place 
of the optical sight. 


The rifle is gas operated. In our 
Garand the gas is taken off at the muzzle. 
In our MI carbine the gas is taken off 
near the breech. The British rifle takes 
the gas at a point near the middle of 
the barrel. There are two sizes of gas 
ports, one for normal use and a larger 
one for use when the rifle, fouled with 
sand or mud, requires more gas. The 
change from one port to the “other is 
easily and quickly made without tools. 

’ Either port is handy for cleaning in case 
it carbons up 

The rifle is easily taken apart. When 
it is dismounted the barrel can be cleaned 
from the breech. The tube which con- 
tains the operating rod and the return 
spring is also clear. 

The regular trigger guard is of stand- 
ard size. A much larger trigger guard, 
designed for use in a climate where the 
soldier must wear heavy gloves or mit- 
tens, is easily substituted. The ee 
frankly borrowed from our Gétand, 
fitted into the forward part of the aia 
guard. Pushed@back, it locks thg sear and 
the tr igger. Pushed forward the rifle is 
ready to fire. A grenade is among the 
accessories designed for the rifle. So is a 
bayonet. A model with a shorter barrel 
than standard is designed for the use of 
paratroopers. 

The rifle is intended primarily for 
semiautomatic fire. Pushing a button at 
the rear of the trigger guard readies the 
rifle for full-automatic fire. Pushing the 
button the other way readies it for semi- 
automatic fire. 

I watched Major Vincent Cooper fire 
the British rifle prone at 200 yards as fast 
as he could get off aimed shots. He fired 
forty shots tn thirty seconds. He then 
tied one of our Garand rifles and got 
off twenty-four shots in thirty seconds. 
The targets did not have a ‘bull’s-eye. 
They represented an advancing file ‘of 
enemy soldiers. When we walked down 
to the butt I saw that all Major Cooper's 
shots were on the targets. There was no 
appreciable difference in his shooting 
with the two rifles except for the greater 
number of shots with the British rifle. I 
guessed that the extreme spread with 
either rifle was about 3 feet. 

I tried firing the rifle from the hip, full 
automatic, at short range. The rifle was 
surprisingly easy to control in the posi- 
tion the British recommended—the butt 
just above the bone of the right hip, the 
left foot well forward. I had no feeling 
that the muzzle of the rifle was inclined 
to rise as I fired. I found it compara- 
tively easy to fire short bursts. With a 
little practice a man should be able to 
get off two or three or four shots at will. 
I fired one or two more shots than I in- 
tended with each burst but only one 
or two. 

I then tried firing the rifle in the nor- 
mal standing position with the butt 
against my shoulder. I was warned that 
when fired in this position the rifle would 
tend to turn me a little, swinging the 
muzzle to the right. It did. There was a 
safety man behind me and once I felt 
him touch my jacket as if he were all set 
to keep me from turning too far. Actually 
it would not be difficult to correct the 
turning tendency. Kenneth Janson fired 
the rifle full automatic while holding 


it out with one hand at arm’s length. 

Finally, I tried shooting the rifle “for 
group at 200 yards on a target with a 
black bull ten inches square. I was con- 
cerned about this. My shooting eye is 
both near-sighted and astigmatic. I have 
difficulty in seeing a standard size bull’s- 
eye and consequently in keeping my ele- 
vation and horizontal the same from shot 
to shot with iron sights. I would not 
guarantee to stay in a twelve-inch bull at 
200 yards with iron sights no matter how 
well the rifle shot. All my own rifles are 
fitred with telescope sights. 

I lay down behind a “burlap bag stuffed 
with straw for a rest, and fired ten shots 
To my astonishment the marker reported 
that my ten-shot group measured five by 

eight inches. 

The British asked me to try the Ga- 

rand. I let John Garand down on that 
one. I fired one clip, eight shots, and the 
resulting group measured eleven by 
twelve inches. I think my better shooting 
with the British rifle was due to the opti- 
cal sight, which suited me better than 
the peep and blade of the Garand, and 
to the fact that the barrel of the British 
rifle jumped so much less off the rest in 
firing than the Garand did. No doubt I 
changed my position in getting the sights 
back on the target with the Garand. 

The test was too brief to be conclusive. 
You don’t proye anything by firing ten 
shots with one rifle and eight with an- 
other. But I must admit I was shocked 
by the difference shown in the too-brief 
trial. The recoil of the British rifle is 
7.44 foot pounds. The recoil of the 
Garand is almost twice as great. Not that 
the recoil of the 914 to 10-pound Garand 
is severe. Intent on my shots, I did not 
notice its recoil on my shoulder. What I 
did notice was that jump, which took the 
sights way off the target. 


Our Army Ordnance says that the mild 
recoil of the British rifle, which makes it 
so easy to shoot, is bought at the price of 
a cartridge too weak for military use. 

So far I have been comparing the 
British cartridge with our .30-06. I can- 
not compare the British cartridge with 
our new cartridge because I do not know 
the important facts about it and would 
not be permitted to print them if I did. 
Our Army Ordnance is not telling the 
general public the weight and velocity 
of the bullet. 

Clay Blair, Jr., seems to have been 
more successful in prying information 
about our new-model rifles out of Army 
Ordnance than anybody else. Unfortu- 
nately he has been equally successful in 
collecting misfiformation, especially 
misinformation about the British rifle. 
Thus he says that the British rifle is al- 
most as heavy as the Garand, which is 
stretching facts almost to the breaking 
point. 

Rifles of the same model vary in weight 
owing to variations in the density of their 
wooden stocks. The British rifle is called 
an 8-pound rifle. One I saw weighed with- 
out sling or magazine went 3 ounces over 
8 pounds. The average weight of half a 
dozen Garands, without magazine or 
sling, came to 9 pounds 13.8 ounces. 

Mr. Blair implies that the British car- 
tridge is absurdly weak but does not give 
any figures to back up this quaint notion. 
Mr. Blair gives no figures for our new 
cartridge either. But he does say it has 
at least as much punch as our present 
30-06. If this is true it must give at least 
as much recoil. He further says it is 
“common knowledge” that our new rifle 
weighs 7 pounds and has a cyclic rate of 
700 to 800 rounds a minute. 

I cannot easily picture the man who 
can handle a 7-pound rifle shooting a 
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cartridge as powerful as our .30-06 at 
the rate of 700 to 800 rounds a minute. 
The only comparable rifle in use by us 
is the BAR, which weighs 16 pounds or 
more. 

Mr, Blair does say that the rifle is fitted 
with a muzzle brake. This could reduce 
the recoil appreciably. But in propor- 
tion as it reduces recoil a muzzle brake 
increases the muzzle blast, especially for 
the man next the one firing. In the past 
our Army has refused to put muzzle 
brakes on service rifles just because the 
increased muzzle blast was too rough on 
a soldier's ears. 

Maybe I would feel differently if I 
were shooting the rifle Mr. Blair de- 


scribes. And maybe, after the first few 
shots, I wouldn’t feel anything at all. 

Actually, I don’t believe that Army 
Ordnance has produced any such rifle. 
My guess is that Ordnance will eventually 
settle for an 8-pound rifle firing a car- 
tridge less powerful than the .30-06, but, 
Ordnance pride being what it is, one 
somewhat more powerful. than the 
British cartridge. 

This will take time. If Clay Blair, Jr., 
is right, our Army Ordnance is still de- 
termined to produce a light rifle capable 
of firing a round as powerful as the .30-06, 
The difficulties of doing this are formid- 
able. If Ordnance succeeds in overcoming 
these difficulties they will haye power 


and lose the several advantages of a 
lighter cartridge. It is their privilege to 
do this if they can. 

For the present the British have given 
them something to beat. According to 
the grapevine, the British rifle proved 
superior in comparative tests for reli- 
ability to any model we had. One rifle 


' recently fired more than 5,000 rounds 


without a stoppage. 

In my opinion the British cartridge 
is entirely adequate for the purpose of 
killing men in battle. The rifle is handier 
than any other military rifle I have ever 
tried, and easier to shoot. But I have not 
shot any of our new models and if I had 
I wouldn’t dare admit it.—Lucian Cary 
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weapon, Two-Squaw admitted, and it 
kicked like a mule because the breech 
mechanism was worn, but when you hit 
a bear with it the bear stayed hit. The 
slug would practically skid the critter 
backwards. 

“I do hope nobody sees me carrying 
this piece of junk,” B. S. Hartman belly- 
ached. “My gawd, haven’t you ever 
cleaned it?” 

“Shore I haye,” Two-Squaw replied 
with assumed indignation. “I remember 
the day, too. Lemme see now, it was back 
in the fall o’ ’97 or the spring o’ ’98, 
one o’ the two.” 

Leaying camp at daybreak of a winey 
gold-and-turquoise morning, they battled 
their way up through a mess of brush and 
blowdown to a blueberry meadow under 
a line of cliffs. As they sat down and got 
out their binoculars, a pair of whistling 
marmots suddenly began sounding off 
on their right. Then they heard rocks 
rolling. Big rocks. Quarter-ton boulders 
that nothing in these peaks save a grizzly 
could have budged. ‘T'wo-Squaw shoved 
his glass inside his shirt and motioned 
for silence and caution. Then he and 
}. S. Hartman tiptoed over the turf 
toward the source of the disturbance. 
There was a grass-bordered streamlet, 
then a steep green ridge with shale spines 
skylined on its crest. The crash and 
pound of rolling rocks seemed to come 
from just beyond the ridge. Maybe fifty 
yards distant. B. S. Hartman, hot-eyed 
and pale, was walking in the lead. 

“Now listen,” Two-Squaw whispered. 
“That's gotta be a grizzly over there. So 
when ya open up on him, keep shootin’ 
till I tell ya to stop. I mean, git all the 
lead ya can into him.” 

B. S. Hartman didn’t reply. He was 
walking like a man in a trance, his gaze 
fixed on the ridge crest. 

They passed among huge boulders 
paterned with strange lichen growths 
arranged in broad concentric rings like 
rifle targets, and came out on a steep 
ramp of wind-scoured rock, with the two 
silver-gray whistlers scuttling for safety 
ahead of them. Then Two-Squaw sighted 
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the bear. Or anyway, sighted its rump. 
The animal was 100 feet below them, 
digging into the rim of a talus pitch. 
In the hope of obtaining a few pounds 
of fat whistler meat, it had excavated a 
couple of tons of rock and earth and 
was still digging industriously. Two- 
Squaw touched B. $. Hartman’s arm and 
pointed. But as he did so a shadow fell 
across the bare rock at their feet. And 
at the same instant, from some twenty- 
five feet above them, came a hoarse, in- 
quiring grunt. Two-Squaw said he was 
afraid to look. He said he felt a deep 
freeze start both ways from the pit of 
his stomach and knew doggoned well 
his hair stood up straight and stiff as 
the bristles on a brush. 

After what seemed like a week end 
of paralysis, he said, he swiveled his head 
around and took a popeyed look up the 
slope. If the animal standing there wasn’t 
the biggest grizzly in the world, he said, 
it was at least the biggest one he, Two- 
Squaw, had ever seen. It apparently had 
emerged from behind one of the boul- 
ders and now was standing erect on its 
hind legs, front paws extended to main- 
tain balance, weaving a little as grizzlies 
always do when on their hind feet. 

The sunlight glinted on its polished, 
curved, stevedore-hook claws and the 
mountain wind was winnowing its ma- 
hogany pelt. Its nose was beginning to 
curye up to show its fighting teeth and 
that was bad. Two-Squaw said it stood 
about 12 feet net altitude, and since it 
was above them on this steep pitch it 
towered as high as the roof of a bungalow. 

B. S. Hartman made a sound like air 
€scaping from a punctured tire. Then 
he muttered desperately, “Gottakillhim! 
Gottakillhim!” and began running car- 
tridges through the .405. Only he neg- 
lected to pull the trigger. He was just 
working the leyer, flipping the cartridges 
down the hill. As the last one hit the 
shale, the grizzly concluded it had urgent 
business elsewhere and departed at top 
speed around the mountain. The other 
bear, also alerted now, lit out with equal 
haste in the same direction, Two-Squaw 
and B, S. Hartman stood looking at each 
other. The pilgrim was trembling so 
violently he seemed about to come apart. 

“N-nobody'll ever believe it,” he said 
in a marsh-bird croak. “You'll have to 
give me an affidavit. Four shots dead 
center with a .405 at t-twenty-five feet, 


and the brute takes off like a gazelle.” 

But the guy was happy even if he had 
lost a trophy. He’d had a wonderful ex- 
perience. As Two-Squaw declared over 
another round of hot buttered rum, the 
hunter who hasn’t had aggood, honest- 
to-gosh, Done-rattling case of buck fever 
hasn’t really lived. The steely nerved 
gents with ice water in their circulatory 
systems, he said, who drop dangerous 
game as casually and unemotionally as 
if breaking clay pipes in a shooting gal- 
lery, just don’t know what they are miss- 
ing—and moreover probably are dog- 
goned liars. 

I'll ride along with that. And I claim 
buck fever is nothing to be ashamed of. 
Once I saw an Indian chief come down 
with a beautiful attack of it. Of course, 
he had an alibi, but then what buck-ague 
victim hasn’t produced one? 

This noble redskin’s name was Wasilla. 
He was a Susitna-Denna, venerable and 
rawboned, tall for a canoe Indian, smil- 
ing and easygoing but with a chief’s eyes, 
the kind of eyes Sitting Bull, Crazy Horse 
and Cochise had according to the old 
prints you see, and he lived the year 
round in a log-walled tent three miles up- 
river from my homestead and had been 
a friend of mine since I was knee-high 
to a fleshing block. In summer he sub- 
sisted on salmon and in winter on moose 
meat. It was coming on winter now and 
Wasilla was meat hungry. He hadn’t 
made a kill yet because the moose herds 
were on the other side of the mile-wide 
Susitna, waiting until the ice was safe to 
cross. You could see them over there. 
milling like cattle in the brush. Wasilla 
couldn’t stop watching them. The 
thought of fat juicy ribs, sweet tongue 
and broiled gut stuffed with kidney fat 
was driving him batty after three months 
of straight fish. 

So on this particular gray, freezing 
early-winter day as I was sitting in his 
tent dickering with him for a pair of 
snowshoes, he stood up for anyhow the 
tenth time and opened the door for a 
look across the river. A second later he 
whirled and snatched up his parka, cap 
and rifle. 

“Here comes one,” he whispered as 
if the animal could hear him at three- 
quarters of a mile. “A black bull. Dat’s 
best kind o’ bull, too.” 

We laid an ambush in some naked 
scrub willows at the head of a bar where 


we figured the bull would make his Jand- 
ing. Then we had a long wait and this 
didn’t do Wasilla any good. He was too 
fine a hunter to fidget, but his breath 
came faster and faster and his jaw muscles 
were ridged as if he was trying to bite 
a spike in two. I suppose that in his 
time he had killed upward of 200 moose, 
yet this wait was getting under his skin. 
He wanted the bull so desperately he 
could taste it. 

And the bull’s actions didn’t help. The 
animal was alraid of the ice. He would 
start across a slick spot—one of those 
black places with the white frost flowers 
where you can almost see the deep, fast 
current rushing underneath—and would 
snort and backtrack, searching for a safer 
spot. Several times he turned and glanced 
toward the bank he had left, as if he 
regretted the whole project and would 
return if only he wasn’t more scared of 
the ice behind than of that ahead. Each 
time he did this, Wasilla griped his 
rifle and started to rise on his elbows. 
And he was sheking now, not yuck but 
still shaking. 


When the bull was 200 yards distant 
our plot against him went spectacularly 
haywire. He was catfooting toward us 
in the wan wash of cold sunlight, a big, 
black, high-humped, thick-maned, won- 
der-antlered, long-snouted old settler 
with shoulders like a Percheron and a 
neck like a beer barrel, when the ice 
started to let go under him with a series 
of gunshot reports. He swirled back at 
the first sharp crack, managed to reach 
safe ice, and turned upstream, away from 
us. At once Wasilla groaned in Denna, 
“I’m going to lose him,” and stood up 
and opened fire. 

It was a sorry exhibition. Wasilla 
carried a .30-30 and normally was a fair 
shot for an Indian, but this time he 
couldn’t have hit a heifer in the rump 
with a frying pan. He emptied the rifle 
so fast that I'll swear he had a couple 
of cast hulls in the air all the while. And 
he never touched the bull. But the slugs 
smacking the ice and whistling off toward 
the horizon so confused the animal that 
it turned back toward shore—and in a 
moment broke through into the water. 

“Don’t shoot any more,” I said. Me 
advising a chief of the Moose-Eater 
Denna. “Give him a chance to get ashore 
if he can.” 

“How could I shoot anymore?” Wasilla 
wailed between clenched teeth. “I got no 
more shells.” 

With that Wasilla dropped the .30-30, 
grabbed his butchering ax, and*sprinted 
toward the floundering bull. By this time 
the animal had got his feet on the bottom 
and was lunging at the shelf ice, rearing 
to strike it with his front hoofs, trying 
either to get onto it or break a lane to 
shore. Wasilla despatched the bull in 
the bloody manner of his ancestors. He 
came in from the side, wary of the lash- 
ing hoofs and the sweep of the spike- 
tined antlers, and began chopping at the 
bull’s spine. It was unpretty and it took 
some doing, but he accomplished it. The 
bull went over on its side, supported by 
the edges of the narrow ice channel it 
had broken, and died. Wasilla came back 
ashore, panting, and we went up to his 


tent to get the material for a Spanish 
windlass with which to drag the great 
carcass out onto the bar. 

“I dunno what's matter with me,” he 
said. “I never shoot dat bad before.” 

“You had buck fever, that’s all,” I said. 

“Yeah?” he said wonderingly, obviously 
neyer having heard the term before. 
“Dat’s someting new. Goddamit, us 
Injuns catch more t'ings from the white 
man.” 

In any clinical discussion of buck fever 
such as the boys and I were having with 
Two-Squaw, I always try to get in a few 
hundred choice words regarding my own 
prize experience. This was in the big- 
timber country of Washington, where 
my father was a boss logger. Cougar, bear 
and deer country. Giant trees so tall the 
clouds raveled on them. Salal and huckle- 
berry undergrowth so dense that, as the 
loggers said, when you got into it you 
couldn't find your rump with both hands. 

I was 11 and we lived in a log house 
on a piece of gravelly hilltop land which 
my father fondly hoped would someday 
be a farm, In this latter respect he didn’t 
have a prayer, but he was trying. As 
a start he had built a cedar-shake chicken 
coop and bought twelve Rhode Island 
red hens and two roosters. I don’t know 
why he thought two roosters were neces- 
sary. Probably it was just his typical lum- 
berjack’s flair for overdoing things. 

Anyway, Dad felt he was embarked 
upon the dream venture of loggers, long- 
trappers, tall-water sailors and rough- 
barked characters generally—a chicken 
ranch. And he could prove to you with 
a pencil stub and piece of paper that 
from this modest beginning would de- 
velop a business that would enable him 
to retire and would support us hand- 
somely in his old age. The one thing that 
disturbed him was the presence here- 
abouts of numerous chicken-hungry var- 
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mits. Skunks, weasels, mink, marten, an 
occasional fisher and, worst of all, an 
outsized cougar that seemed to have the 
curiosity of a hotel detective and the in- 
stincts of a burglar. 

This cougar had followed Dad home 
at night through the timber several times 
and had been sighted prowling near the 
house. Dad was convinced that the ani- 
mal had sinister designs on his chickens. 
In consequence, being a forthright guy, 
the old man got hold of an 8-gauge shot- 
gun, the only one I ever saw, and hand- 
loaded shells for it. I don’t know what 
he put in those shells. In view of what 
happened I didn’t care to ask. But he 
was playing for keeps. I mean to say, all 
he wanted was one broadside at the ani- 
mal. - 

Came a September night, clear and 
frosty, with a huge smoky moon riding 
above the fir-rimmed clearing, and a keen 
little wind whining in from the Pacific 
sea pastures. I was sleeping on a couch 
in the front room. Around midnight I 
was jerked awake by a tremendous dis- 
turbance at the chicken house. A frenzied 
squawking and fluttering. The thump 
of chickens flying against the shake walls. 
Of course I knew the cougar was there. 
And since nobody else in the house had 
heard the uproar, this was my chance to 
become a hero and I seized it. 

I slipped out of bed, took the 8-gauge 
down [rom its deer-foot rack, and headed 
down the moonlit path to the chicken 
house, feeling like a composite of all the 
famous big-game hunters in history. 

At the chicken coop. I climbed onto a 
pile of lumber and peered in through 
the open window—and felt an icy shiver 
of fear ripple up my spine. Six feet dis- 
tant, glaring unwinkingly, was a pair of 
great luminous eyes. They were on a 
level with my own eyes, so I figured here 
was the grandfather of cougars, a cat the 
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size of a Shetland pony. Certain that I 
had only the merest fraction of a second 
in which to save myself before the Prue 
launched himself through the window a 
my throat, I tried to let go a blast with 
the scattergun. But my muscles were on 
strike. I was shaking so badly I could 
barely keep my balance on the lumber 

ile, At last I got the side hammers back 
on full cock, but when I raised the 
weapon it wavered about as if it, too, had 
the quaking meemies. 

Somehow, eventually, by a herculean 
effort, I leveled the barrel at the pair of 
menacing eyes, and pulled both triggers. 
I never heard the shot. The last sound 
I was conscious of was the squawking of 
the chickens. Then a great quiet de- 
scended, out of which Dad’s voice 
aroused me. He was in his nightshirt, 
carrying a lantern and a stick of stove- 
wood he had picked up as the handiest 
weapon available. 


It appeared that the battering-ram 
kick of the 8-gauge had flung me back- 
ward off the lumber pile and I had landed 
on my head on a pile of rocks. Knocked 
silly. All the 206 bones in my frame hurt. 
I felt as if I had been through a Pawnee 
sun dance. I stood up, still shaking, and 
gibbered something about the cougar, 
warning Dad, as I recall, to take no 
chances on account of the ferocious 
marauder might only be wounded. 

Whereupon Dad yanked me into the 

chicken house and pointed out, in logger 
language, what a four-bell boner I ‘had 
committed. The evidence was there and 
it was incontrovertible. It seemed that 
a hoot owl had flown into the chicken 
house through the window and alighted 
on the long pole roost. He probably 
had been all set to start murdering 
chickens when I arrived on the scene. 
I have got to give myself credit—I made 
a clean sweep of the situation. Apparently 
all the chickens were back on the roost 
in line with the owl when I pulled the 
8-gauge off. Except for a few fragments 
here and there, I had blown the lot of 
them through the back end of the coop. 
Dad was out of the chicken business. 

“T ought to beat the holy old Mack- 
inaw aan of you,” he rz uged, * ‘and I would, 
too, except I think there’s a law against 
whipping idiots. And anybody who can’t 
tell twelve hens, two roosters and a hoot 
owl from a cougar, sure as hell ain’t 
very bright.” 

In the folklore of the American 
frontiers it is always the tenderfoot, not 
the old-timer, who suffers from buck 
fever. The pilgrim shakes himself loose 
from his hobnails and misses an easy shot 
and, boy, does he get kidded. The hired 
help hooraws the hide off him and the 
poor guy hangs his head and takes it, 
resolving to take vitamins or eat raw 
meat or something in the hope of de- 
veloping foolproof neryes such as rugged 
professional outdoorsmen traditionally 
possess. But if there was any way to get 
at the truth, I would make a little book 
that every buckskin mountainman and 
timber-runner from Dan’l Boone to Kit 
Carson came down with buck ague on 
occasion, so completely he couldn’t have 
hit a barn door with a handful of gravel. 

Once, for example, I saw green-eyed, 
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iron-maned old Tex Cobb, Alaska’s 
senior working woodsman, tremble like 
an aspen leaf in a typhoon, and miss a 
shot he had waited years to get. 

Tex and I were trapping in the Friday 
Creek country, east of Matanuska. One 
bitter day a month after freeze-up, when 
the ice was hooting and banging and a 
cluster of pale sundogs hung in the hard 
sky, we climbed a snowpeak and killed 
two fat mountain goats. We made the 
kills so late in the afternoon that it was 
impossible to sled the carcasses to the 
cabin. So we rolled them down the moun- 
tain and hung them in a gaunt hang- 
man’s cottonwood at timberline. While 
we were mushing home, kicking our Si- 
wash webs through the powder-dry snow 
in the multicolored flare of the aurora, 
a wolf howled on the ridge above us. 
Tex jerked around as if he had been 
struck. The vocalizing wolf was a per- 
sonal enemy of his. You could recognize 
its howl as far as you could hear it be- 
cause something was cracked in its throat 
—the result of getting into a snare Tex 
had set for it, and which the animal 
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had somehow broken by lunging against 
it. 

Tex hates all wolves, but he especially 
hated this one because it had consistently 
outsmarted and humiliated him. It had 
avoided so many traps, snares, deadfalls 
and ambushes that I think he was be- 
coming superstitious about it. He called 
the wolf Ol’ Whitey, and usually ap- 
pended a string of blistering adjectives 
ending with, “An’ I'll git the bastard 
yet.” 

“Your friend’s talking to you,” I said. 

“Yeah, but I'll talk last,” Tex gritted. 
“Some day I'll git m’ sights on that lousy, 
yodeling, slant-eyed——” 

Early next morning we necked a pair 
of hand sleds up the snowshoe trail to 
get our goats. Dawn was breaking when 
we reached timberline. In case you 
haven’t seen a winter sunrise in the [ar- 
northern mountains, there was a tall, 
eerie, spreading peacock tail of radiance 
above the southeastern peaks—silver and 
rose and saffron—which seemed to be 
giving a lot of light but actually wasn’t. 
We rounded a clump of snow-hooded 


brush and there filty yards ahead was the 
hangman's cottonwood—and Tex sud- 
denly halted and crouched, motioning 
me to do likewise. 

Over his shoulder I beheld a dramatic 
sight. Standing in a circle about the base 
of the tree, staring up at the two goat 
carcasses, were seven timber wolves. 
They must have been there for hours 
because you could see they had padded 
the snow to ice. One of the seven was 
Ol Whitey. I had watched him at least 
a dozen times through glasses, but had 
never realized how “large he was. He 
made the other six adult wolves look like 
pups. His coat really was light gray, but 
in this tricky half- light he was white as 
a polar bear. A ghost wolf. 

Tex whispered, “Now, damn yer hide, 
I gotcha.” 

‘He slipped the loop of the frozen 
babiche towline off his shoulder, yanked 
his right mitten off with his teeth, and 
thumbed the safety latch of his rifle. The 
rifle was a beautiful Waffenfabrik Mauser 
.30-06 with a long, thin, ribbed barrel, 
whicl? Tex recently had® fitted with a 
micrometer receiver rear sight. It was a 
good rifle and Tex could “shoot it. In 
fact, Tex is one of the best shots on big 
game I have ever known. But this time 
hard luck overtook him. He was raising 
the weapon to his shoulder when OI’ 
Whitey made a determined pass at one 
of the goat carcasses. Bounding up from 
the hard-packed snow as if propelled by 
springs, the wolf set his teeth in the rump 
of the frozen carcass and hung here, jerk- 
ing and throwing himself from side to 
side, trying to break the line suspending 
the meat from the hangman’s limb. The 
other wolves sat watching him, tongues 
lolling, breath rising in white puffs in 
the subzero air. 


Tex had the white wolf dead to rights, 
but strangely nothing happened. He 
lowered the rifle and raised it again. He 
shifted his position to the r right, then to 
the left. He shrugged his shoulders as 
if his parka were too tight. Suddenly I 
saw that he was trembling. It was hard 
to believe, but there it was. He had it. 
Old Tex Cobb, the North’s top hunter, 
was experiencing a monumental case ol 
buck fever. 

He braced himself visibly, shook his 
head like a fighter trying to throw off 
the effects of a blow, and tried a snap 
shot. The bullet smacked into the goat 
carcass, a foot above the woll’s head. Be- 
fore he could chamber another cartridge 
the wolves vanished like shadows into 
the snowy brush. Tex’s alibi was a honey, 
and so pat that he must have used it be- 
fore. 

“What a miser’ble shot that was,” he 
said in a burst of ersatz candor. Then 
he added, “Hit’s this newfangled receiver 
sight. Jest as I was about to shoot, danged 
if a particle o’ atmosphere didn’t git 
stuck smack center in the hole.” 

In the interest of accurate reporting 
I called upon a Johns Hopkins neurolo- 
gist the other day and asked him to please 
explain buck fever in language that even 
I could understand. The learned medico, 
jettisoning polysyllabic Latin by a su- 
preme effort, allowed that buck fever was 
akin to stage fright, mike fright, the 
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trembling jitters a prize fighter gets when 
he steps into the ring, and the wonderful 
shaking fumbles a lad experiences when 
he first tries to swipe a kiss from his best 
girl. In short, it is compounded of anxiety, 
overeagerness and fear of failure, abetted 
by too-enthusiastic functioning of the 
adrenal glands. The doc said it could 
happen to anybody regardless of ex- 
perience, and that it couldn’t be antici- 
pated and there was no cure for it. 

But I’ve got to disagree with that last. 
I once saw a truly majestic case of buck 
fever cured in two seconds flat. It was a 
pretty rough cure and I don’t recom- 
mend it, but it worked. 


This was in Sonora during a hunt I 
made with Pete Dgnham, a_ likable 
blond, overweight broker from the Deep 
South. We were after dwarf Sonora white- 
tail deer and we weren't doing so well. 
In the first place Pete wasn’t built for 
riding cow ponies in upended country, 
and in the second place the dwarf white- 
tail is one of the smartest, most elusive 
animals that ever gave a guide a bad 
time. I don’t claim he will actually get 
down on his belly and crawl through an 
arroyo to escape, or dive into a hole or 
anything like that, but he’s got tricks 
just as effective. 

You'll sit on your horse looking at a 
trophy buck maybe 100 yards distant, 
right out in the open, plain as a smoke- 
house on a raft. And then you'll ease 
your hand down to sneak your rifle out 
of the boot—and swish! he’s gone. Like a 
magician’s prop. Usually gone for keeps, 
too. 

So on this particular molten, sun- 
stricken morning we set out from an 
abandoned ranch site known as Chupi 
Sonora, heading for a maze of brushy 
canyons said to be densely populated 
with dwarf whitetails. It turned out to be 
some expedition. The region was sup- 
posedly uninhabited, but before we'd 


covered a mile assorted characters began 
joining us. First a lean vaquero with a 
toothpaste-ad smile materialized on a 
hilltop and slid his horse down to us and 
latched on. Then two ancient, grizzled 
mescaleros who must have been around 
since the Alamo spurred out of a cactus 
thicket, inquired politely about our 
health and state of grace, and joined up. 

Next we came to an open-faced 
thatched hut beside a creek where a mid- 
dle-aged man and his wife and a neat, 
high-breasted brunette proposition who 
looked like Dolores del Rio ten years ago 
were barbecuing a borrego—a castrated 
sheep—over a bed of black-walnut coals. 
Without hesitation the housewife shoved 
the sizzling borrego into a sack while her 
man and the girl saddled three sleepy- 
eyed broncs. Before you could roll a 
corn-husk cigaret they also were in the 
procession. 

Pete couldn’t speak any Spanish. “‘Lis- 
ten, ask em what the hell they think this 
is—a picnic?” he said. 

“I already asked,” I said. “They think 
we're bandits going over the hill to liber- 
ate the next town.” 

‘They were nice people, generous, 
friendly and kind if you met them half- 
way, like all the back-country relics of 
Montezuma’s empire you find south of 
the border. They knew from the moun- 
tain grapevine that we were hunters, and 
since they didn’t themselves possess fire- 
arms, a chance to go hunting was an oc- 
casion, and in this case it was doubly 
fascinating because they had a couple of 
Yanquis to observe. We gave them a show. 
In fact, I'll bet they are still arguing 
about it, trying to decide exactly what 
happened. 

Letting the sweating horses loaf along 
in the blast of furnace heat, we picked our 
way up a barren lava ridge and came out 
on a summit overlooking the intersection 
of two deep canyons. Here everybody dis- 
mounted. It was a routine. You slipped 
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the bit out of your horse’s mouth, loos- 
ened the latigo, and carefully draped the 
stirrup fender over the seat of the saddle 
because if you didn’t—believe me—the 
saddle would become so hot in a few 
minutes it would blister you when you 
tried to sit in it. Pete and I got busy with 
our glasses, while the housewife and the 
interesting del Rio type hauled the bor- 
rego out of the sack and began hacking it 
into manageable chunks. The vaquero, 
whose name was Nacho, was the hero of 
the day. He helped us look for game and 
he didn’t need glasses. He had eyes like 
a condor. 

“Venado!” he said suddenly, pointing 
down the slope. “Venado toro!” 

It was a dwarf whitetail buck all right. 
He had a good head and he was about 300 
yards distant and he had seen us. He was 
standing in a little open space surrounded 
by boulders and smoke brush, poised and 
motionless, ready to pull that famous dis- 
appeasing act. Pete jacked a cartridge 
into his .270 while everybody froze and 
held his breath. Theng Pete began to 
shake. He had a grade-A, blue-ribbon case 
of it. It had hit him all of a sudden and | 
don’t think he even knew what his 
trouble was. He was shaking so wonder- 
fully that even the conchos on his chaps 
were dancing. I told him to sit down and 
try it that way, thinking it might help. I 
also told him that if he flubbed this shot 
the good-neighbor policy would be shat- 
tered so far as these people were con- 
cerned. I told him a lot of things. I was 
trying to talk him out of it. But I needn't 
have bothered. 


Just as Pete sat down the buck took 
off. Instantly Pete leaped up, yelled, 
“Yeee-owww!” and snapped the .270 to 
his shoulder, The yell halted the buck just 
long enough. Pete wasn’t shaking now. 
And with the crash of the shot we heard 
the sharp smack of the open-point 130- 
grain slug smashing home. The buck 
went down and stayed down. It was a per- 
formance to make you toss up your hat 
and cheer. As could be expected, our 
Mexican friends were deeply impressed. 
They stood there with their mouths open, 
giving Pete the admiration treatment. 
The chesty del Rio babe murmured, “Que 
hombre!” 

I said, “Yelling at the buck to stop him 
was a real smart deal, brother.” 

“Whaddya mean ‘yelling at the buck’?” 
Pete groaned. “For crisakes, I sat on a 
cactus.” 

Well, as I was saying some pages ago, 
there we were in Two-Squaw Riley's 
cabin on the Yukon Flats and Two-Squaw 
was holding forth on the subject of buck 
fever, which started all this. So I think 
Two-Squaw ought to have the last word. 
As he measured rum, sugar, butter and 
cinnamon into the glasses for another 
round, he said, “I'll tell ya men, ya jest 
recall the things ya most wanted to do, an’ 
were scared maybe you couldn’t but fi- 
nally did—an’ I don’t care whether it was 
killin’ a grizzly, sellin’ a pretty gal an 
idea, or beatin’ the ears off a guy who was 
good with his hands—if ya claim ya didn’t 
get any buck-fever shakes at the start, 
then I say ya wasn’t int’rested enough to 
have any real fun when ya got there.” 

—Russell Annabel 
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shape on the eerily lighted runway out- 
side, was slashing through the storm 
which had erounded all normal flying at 
McGuire. It was unreal that four loaded 
50 caliber machine guns were seeking 
an enemy bomber. 

Yet it was a grim fact that, here and 
now in the pez aceful United States, these 
airmen were at war. 

It is a desperate war that is being 
fought daily around three fourths of the 
country’s border twenty-four hours a 
day, although so far not a single shot has 
been fired. The pilots use a special lan- 
guage, a type of ultramodern aircraft 
which is perhaps the most intricate ve- 
hicle ever ridden by two men, and a 
secret “blind” technique for eoceing, 
through night or thick weather, an enemy 
who has not yet materialized. 

I had come*to McGuire tleat %fter- 
noon to find out just how much can be 
told about this phantom war. It amounts 
to considerable, [ was to learn, but soon 
after my arrival I was forcibly discour- 
aged from overstepping the tight security 
that the Air Force has erected for pro- 
tection against information leaks and 
sabotage. 

As I sauntered with photographer 
Dick Hanley toward the flight line, where 
sleek F-94s sat in the gray drizzle, a de- 
termined-looking young sentry came 
around a hangar corner. 

“Halt!” he commanded, pointing his 
automatic rifle straight at my middle coat 
button, We halted, 

“Who do you want to see?” 

My Department of Defense corre- 
spondent’s card, a letter from Air Force 
headquarters in Washington inviting me 
to visit the 52nd Fighter All-Weather 
Wing at McGuire to witness their inter- 
ception work, together with assorted 
other identification cards, didn’t impress 
the guard a bit. 

We stood in the rain, rifle trained upon 
us, for almost half an hour until a public- 
information. officer could be found who 
knew us by sight. 

Later that alter noon, accompanied by 
the uniformed PIO, a lieutenant, I ap- 
proached an open door off the flight 
operations office. This was evidently the 
communications room—the nerve end of 
a sensitive aircraft-spotting network 
through which throbbed the warnings 
that impelled the 52nd Wing's fighters 
into the sky. We had only a quick look 
at a corporal, seated at a regulation tele- 
phone switchboard inside, a 45 pistol 
holstered to his waist, another lying un- 
sheathed on the table at his elbow, before 
a private strode up and pulled the door 
closed. 

“Sorry, sir,” he apologized to the PIO. 
“I don’t know this man.” Meaning me. 
The fact that he had seen me around 
most of the afternoon carried no weight. 
He didn’t know me. So far as he was 
aware, I had no business looking into 
that room. His duty was to shut the door 
in my face, which he did. 

That night, I saw security reach its 
ultimate when one of the 52nd’s own 


pilots was challenged to prove his iden- 
tity. We were riding in an Air Force sta- 
tion wagon from Operations to the alert 
trailer at the runway to join the night 
duty crew keeping its vigil. With us were 
two pilots, a radar officer, and a PIO, 
all in uniform or flying clothes, A uni- 
formed corporal was driving. 

In the short half mile or so, the car 
was stopped five times by walking armed 
guards. Each time, an officer was ordered 
out into the rain to be recognized. Luck- 
ily, Captain William Rauh, one of the 
pilots, was known to four of the guards. 
‘To the last one, though, we were all 
strangers. 

A quick shout brought his partner on 
the run. Rauh was escorted at gunpoint 
to the near-by alert trailer. Not until 
after one of the ground crew there as- 
sured the guard he knew Rauh person- 
ally were we permitted to continue into 
the area. 

When Dick Hanley wanted to step out- 
side the trailer, he’d stand in the door- 
way and shout, “Sentry! Sentry!” He had 
to be accompanied by a guard before 
he could move around the end of the 
runway to take pictures. 

“Those guys only yell ‘halt’ once,” a 
Pfe warned us. “You'd better freeze right 
then, brother, or else you're going to be 
one dead civilian.” We believed him. 

With the exception of atom-bomb 
plants, there is possibly no other active 
arm ol our defense setup that seems to be 
so security-conscious as the day-and-night 
fighter-interceptor wings. In a way, it’s 
a reflex of their task: to provide some 


measure of safety for the nation’s great 
cities and war-production centers against 
surprise air attack. 

Part of the urgency and tension of 
their efforts, at least up to the present, 
comes from their knowledge that the odds 
are heavily against them. 

The Air Defense Command, one of the 
three major fighting divisions of the Air 
Force along with the Strategic and the 
Tactical commands, with its headquar- 
ters at Denver, has only recently manned 
our long Canadian border to complete 
its aerial fencing of the east, north, and 
west edges of the United States. The 
southern edge is unguarded because it 
lies opposite an enemy’s probable direc- 
tion of approach and beyond his present 
unrefueled bomltr range. 

Extending for an average of some 250 
miles into the Atlantic and Pacific oceans 

and below Canada’s boundary, there is 
now a practically continuous belt of Air 
Defense Identification Zones, familiarly 
known to commercial and military pilots 
alike as A.D.1.Z.’s. Every aircraft, with 
negligible exceptions, flying into this belt 
must file a flight plan in advance indi- 
cating its course and time schedule, Any 
strange or unidentified or misplaced craft 
will speedily find itself confronted in 
mid-air by an Air Force fighter-intercep- 
tor with loaded guns. 

Scanning ol the skies to observe sched- 
uled flights and to detect intruders is 
maintained by a radar network that 
reaches from naval “picket” ships at sea 
to camouflaged installations on remote 
wilderness hilltops. Aircraft “blips” on 
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the luminescent screens of a region’s 
radar stations are reported by radio to a 
regional Ground Control Intercept cen- 
ter. At GCI, men chalk up the aircraft 
positions on the back of a huge trans- 
parent-plastic wall map, before which 
are seated controllers who keep chec on 
plane movements. Three such castern 
GCI centers, highly hush-hush in loca- 
tion because of their importance in in- 
terpreting and channeling radar-network 
information, have phone lines to Mc- 
Guire. When an unidentified craft is to 
be investigated, a flashed message sends 
an F-94 aloft on a compass heading that 
will meet the stranger's course. The F-94 
now becomes a radar blip also, distinc- 
tively marked by its IFF (Identification, 
Friend or Foe) response, and GCI’s ra- 
dioed instructions “v@ctor” the pilot to 
his target until it can be picked up on 
the fighting plane’s own limited-range 
air-borne radar set. Then the interceptor 
closes to within a few hundred yards, 
sufficient for identification . . . or shoot- 
ing. 

This procedure is the Air Force's sys- 
tem-in-being which is wholly separate 
from Ciyil Defense's inactive Aircraft 
Warning Service. When the time comes, 
volunteer CD aircraft spotters—techni- 
cally, the Ground Observer Corps—will 
serve usefully by tracking low-flying 
planes that might dodge underneath the 
sky-raking radar beams. Right now, air- 
craft detection is all-military. 

Atom bombs being what they are, just 
one slip-up could allow a lone raider to 


Wipe out a population center or a com- 
plex of industrial plants. A few such 
penetrations simultaneously at vital 
border points by single planes could seri- 
ously cripple our war potential. And 
should all-out, full-scale war arrive sud- 
denly, General Hoyt Vandenberg, Air 
Force chief of staff, has predicted: “We 
can be expected to destroy no more than 
80 per cent of the planes making an at- 
tack in strength on the United States 
before their bombing missions are com- 
pleted. And our preparations today are 
not ‘beefed up’ to achieve even that fig- 
ure.” 

Whether it’s one bomber or a hundred, 
the odds place a heavy burden of re- 
sponsibility on our small force of inter- 
ceptors. Two alleviating influences are 
at work to lighten that load: time and 
money. 

They interact, to some degree; it took 
time to get the money. From the low ebb 
of postwar disarmament, four years were 
required for the nation’s defense budget 
to reach the present colossal 65-billion- 
dollar appropriation for 1952, of which 
the Air Force will receive about 23 bil- 
lion. If figures bore you, remember that 
this highest war-in-peacetime outlay is 
largely the reason why you will pay about 
1] per cent more income tax this year. 

Time is needed also for the production 
of defense goods, As an example, much 
of the magic gadgetry of modern high- 
powered ground radar outposts (scanning 
300 miles or better) has been two years 
in the making since the Air Force pro- 


grammed its radar network. The equip- 
ment for just one such installation can 
fill fifty railroad cars. The price of the 
electronic components: about $800,000. 

The winged components of our pres- 
ent defense are the daytime fighters, Re- 
public’s F-84 Thunderjet and North 
American’s F-86 Saber, and the day-or- 
night, fair-or-foul-weather F-94. Not yet 
nicknamed, Lockheed’s F-94 is a length- 
ened, strengthened, instrument-loaded 
two-seat development of the first famed 
jet fighter, the F-80 Shooting Star. 
Though the F-94 has one third less fire- 
power than the 80—four instead of six 
machine guns—the resulting weight- 
saving accommodates the rear-seat rider 
and the fancy radar fixings that equip 
the 94 for its special function as queen 
wasp of the interceptors. 

I stood, that afternoon, in the door- 
way of Operations, looking out on ranked 
F-94s as an intermittent drizzle drifted 
across their skins that shone softly like 
satin-ffnished silverware. It seemed a 
callous way to expose millions of dollars 
of tRe taxpayers’ money*to the elements 
—an F-94 from the factory is billed at 
something more than $200,000 to the 
government, which then adds electronic 
equipment of unreyealed yalue, possibly 
another $50,000—but I knew my thought 
was foolish, for the jewel-like modern 
jet airplane is incredibly hardy. 

“Come on, let’s go for a hop,” Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Carrol Smith, group op- 
erations officer, told me. “This is a good 
day for us.” 


X-RAY VIEW of F-94’s fuselage reveals some of the intricate devices that equip a fighting plane for around-the-clock guard duty: 


1—Plastic nose 

2—Radar antenna mounting 

3—Radar modulator 

4—Oxygen bottle 

5—Radar range servo gear box 

6—Ammunition boxes (4) 

7—C-1 position light flasher 

8—AN/ARC-3 and AN/ARC-6 radio 
receivers 

9—Gun sight 

10—Pilot’s radar indicator 

11—Instrument panel 

12—Pilot’s seat 

13—AN/ARN-6 radio compass loop 
antenna 

14—Radar indicator power supply 

15—Radar manual control 
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16—Operator’s radar indicator 

17—Radar operator's seat 

18—Fuselage fuel tank 

19—Eleyator control rod 

20—J33-A-33 engine 

21—Fuselage aft-section attaching point 

22—Afterburner 

23—AN/ARC-3 radio antenna 

24—Afterburner track 

25—Afterburner closure actuator 

26—Elevator tab motor 

27—Gyrosyn compass flux valve 

28—Aileron booster unit 

29—Wing beams 

30—Dive flaps 

31—Cockpit yentilation turbine and 
cooler unit 


32—Aileron torque tube 

33—Cockpit air mixing valve 
34—Interphone amplifier 

35—D-2 instrument current inverter 
36—Radar inyerter 

37—Radar vertical gyro 

38—Radar equipment (purpose classified) 
39—Batteries 

40—Aileron-eleyator control assembly 
41—Rudder pedals 

42—Nose alighting gear 

43—Fuselage nose-section attaching point 
44—Cartridge-case ejection door 
45—Machine guns (4) 

46—Air-speed pitot tube 

47—Gun-sight computer 

48—Gun-sight amplifier servo 


I didn’t hesitate. In fact, I may have 
hurried the colonel along a bit. If an all- 
weather flier graded this miserable 
weather as good, I didn’t want to let 
him tarry in the hope that it might 
get really bad. 

Fifteen minutes later, our F-94 is poised 
at the end of the runway. Clad in a tight- 
fitting G-suit, flying coveralls, Mae West 
vest and parachute harness, and a hel- 
met, I am crammed tightly into the radar 
operator ’s position—the rear seat of the 
pressurized cockpit—and not comfort- 
ably. The airtight canopy is only an inch 
or two overhead. This would be no spot 
for a claustrophobe. 

“A real sweatbox, isn’t it?” Smith 
chuckles over the interphone. “I’ve 
known men in the back seat to lose five 
pounds in an hour.” 

The tower’s instructions are loud in 
our earphones: “Agate One Five. Cle ared 
to runway number. one for take-off.” The 
engine wails. We begin to roll. @ 


> 


Two thousand feet down the: rumway, 
as our speed passes the 105- knOt mark, 
I feel myself suddenly shoved back hard 
against my seat. Smith has switched in 
the afterburner, to show me its effect. 

The afterburner is a slightly swollen 
two-to-threefold extension of the jet en- 
gine’s normally short tail pipe, housing 
a perforated ring through which raw 
fuel is sprayed into the hot jet exhaust. 
Bursting immediately into fierce flame, 
the after-burned fuel creates an extra 
1,400 pounds of thrust. That's equivalent 
to adding abruptly 540 horsepower to 
the 2,000 horsepower (or 5,200 pounds 
of thrust, maximum) already developed 
by the Allison J-33 turbojet engine. The 
combined force—useful in climbs, com- 
bat maneuvers, or high-speed runs—sends 
us rocketing aloft. 

Very few minutes later (security still 
cloaks the exact performance figures of 
the F-94) we're at 25,000 feet, and the 
afterburner is turned off. There is no 
engine sound, and no vibration. 

“How fast are we going?” I inquired. 

“Better than four hundred knots,” 
Smith replies. “We're forty miles at sea.” 

It seems impossible . . . my first taste 
of the unreality of jet interceptor flying. 
Four hundred knots, in the Navy nauti- 
cal-mile system adopted several years ago 
by the Air Force but still unfamiliar to 
most people, is 460 ordinary miles an 
hour. Yet there is no feeling of speed; 
we might be standing still in the opaque 
white overcast. Only when Smith makes 
a turn is there any sensation of flight. 
Then centrifugal force, operating like 
increased gravity, pulls me into the seat, 
and my double-walled G-suit, laced 
tightly around my legs and waist, inflates 
slightly under automatic air pressure to 
squeeze back the downward blood flow. 

“Your suit working all right?” Smith 
asks. 

“Fine,” I tell him. 

I know he’s handling me gently, and 
I’m content with that. I’ve heard that 
even with G-suits, crewmen still grayout 
sometimes—if they don’t blackout alto- 
gether—at the extreme drain of tight 
turns at jet speeds. 

“Lucky thing you don’t fly these things 
more,” he says. “G forces can give you 


hell.” On questioning, he explains: “It’s 
an occupational hazard. Piles. The blood 
is forced in and out of our lower ex- 
tremities so often under pressure. I don’t 
think there’s a flying man in this outfit 
who hasn't been in the hospital at one 
time or another to get his rear end oper- 
ated on.” 

For half an hour, blanketed in the 
smothering whiteness, we turn, dive, and 
climb, and cruise along at a mere 357 
knots while Smith works at his naviga- 
tion. At intervals, I learn more about 
the F-94. At its full-up weight of 7% 
tons, it is not a heavy ship by jet stand- 
ards. Like all jets, it guzzles fuel—the 
distillate “JP-3” that’s midway between 
kerosene and gasoline—but there are 320 

gallons in the fuselage tank and wing 
Falls and 165 gallons in each wingtip tank 
for a total of 650 gallons, which will carry 
it about 1,000 miles. (The F-94B, a recent 
variation, gains distance with bigger tip 
tanks containing 230 gallons each.) 

The blind “eye” of the F F-94 is its radar 
antenna, concealed behind a closed eye- 
lid of white plastic that resembles half of 
a giant ping-pong ball stuck to the plane's 
nose. Inside, a short rodlike impulse 
radiator projects from the axis of a spin- 
ning metal dish, the receiving antenna, 
that revolves at several thousand revolu- 
tions per minute, the whole slowly wob- 
bling meanwhile up and down and [rom 
side to side. How far ahead» the radar 
waves can probe is classified military in- 
formation, It is possible to say, however, 
that it is more than several miles. 

The target plane whose presence is sig- 
naled by rebounding waves shows up as 
a blip on two separate scopes. The ra- 
darman’s screen is a full-range instru- 
ment that provides an accurately scaled 
reading of distance, direction, and eleva- 
tion. The pilot’s smaller scope has the 
function of picking up the target at closer 
range so that he may maneuver the plane 
to line his guns on it by holding the 
blip dead-center, 

Ground-controlled until he secures the 
target on his own screen aloft, the radar 
operator, habitually known as the RO, 
directs the pilot during their stalk with 
terse intercom instructions. I learned 
something of the occupational language 
they have developed—a kind of verbal 
shorthand—alter Colonel Smith brought 
me back to McGuire and turned me over 
to the night’s “alert” pilot, Captain 
Rauh, and his RO, Lieutenant Edwin 
Spencer. Rauh and Spencer brief me on 
the words they use in intercom and 
ground communication, and their mean- 
ings. _ 

For instance, “I have joy” means “I've 
got the target on my radar set.” “No joy” 
—can’t find the enemy. “Judy’’—plane 
taking over on its own from ground con- 
trol. “Tallyho”—target sighted visually. 
“Gate”—give it maximum speed. “Liner” 
—cut back your speed. “Saunter’—low 
speed. “Drop it’—cease normal attack. 
“Beam"—approaching the target from the 
side, or 90-degree angle. “Baby’—radar 
beam approach. “Boxcar’—very heavy 
bomber. “Eagle’— medium bomber. 
“Rats’”—enemy fighters, “Tractors’”—two 
planes. ‘‘Mattress’—below the clouds. 
“Mother’—radar ground beacon, “An- 
chored”—orbiting visible point. “Heads 
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up”—enemy got through. “Hey Rube’— 
come to my assistance. Valuable seconds 
can be saved and misunderstandings 
avoided with such specific code lingo. 

As night falls, we report via station 
wagon to the alert area. This is the end 
of the line for the Air Force’s vast radar- 
warning and communications network. 
At McGuire tonight, it is located at the 
downwind end of the mile-long north- 
south runway. A bitter north wind, carry- 
ing bursts of rain, whistles around the 
parked yellow trailer where the fliers and 
ground crew will wait through the long 
twelve hours of darkness. ‘Twenty-five 
yards away, two F-94s squat, their noses 
pointed up the runway, ready for take- 
off. There are two so that a spare will be 
at hand in case the ongselected for duty 
should fail, for any reason, to function. 
Beside each plane stands a small red sien 
reading Hot Guns. Two wretched rain- 
coated and hooded sentries, their carbine 
muzzles turned down to keep the water 
out, huddle together for the solace of 
companionship against one of the planes. 

The day crew is relieved and the night 
crew checks the planes thoroughly. Par- 
achutes and dinghy bags are fitted into 
cockpits and harnesses are draped so that 
it will take only a second to slip into 
them and snap them shut. The ladder, 
used to mount to the pilot's and RO’s 
compartments, is propped in place. An 
outside power source is plugged into the 
engine of one of. the planes, which it 
can start in fifteen seconds. 

Since the 52nd Wing took on its assign- 


ment a little more than a year ago, it has 
answered alarms more than 1,000 times. 
Its planes have made as many as a dozen 
emergency flights in a single twenty-four- 
hour period. Yet the tension never seri- 
ously slackens. The next call—whether 
it comes a day from now, or an hour, or 
within a minute—may be the one that 
counts. 

“The signal for a scramble is a long 
ring on the phone,” a ground-crew pri- 
vate tells me as we get settled in the 
trailer. “Then we all hit the door at the 
same time, running.” I eye the field tele- 
phone, resting on a wall desk, that con- 
neécts the trailer with the “hot” room. 

“That's right,” a corporal mechanic 
agrees, “There’s a big rivalry among the 
crews to see who can get in the air the 
fastest. The record is a little under two 
minutes.” 

The trailer holds four bunks, but it 
doesn’t offer much sitting comfort. A GI 
oil stove, roaring full-blast, adds to our 
body heat, making the place almost un- 
bearably hot. 

There's conyersation at first, and after 
a while the thumbing of a few tattered 
magazines, and a card game at a battered 
wooden table. Many of us get sleepy- 
eyed, but nobody drowses. The hours 
drag on and on, It’s dull and boring, and 
the small talk has long ago been worn 
out. The phone hasn’t emitted a tinkle. 

From a tiny radio the voice of an all- 
night disk jockey announces the time as 
8 a. m. Desultory remarks follow the 
cards around the table as six players 


Radar operator and pilot don G-suit armor against violent forces of jet pursuit. 
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hedge against the boredom with a game 
of black jack. The disk jockey’s patter 
and platters seem to blend monotonously. 

Brrrrvrrrrrvrring! I look at my wrist 
watch, The time is 3:09. Lieutenant Spen- 
cer, whose job it is to answer the phone 
and copy down the direction and alti- 
tude of the target, hasn’t yet lifted the 
phone out of its cradle when the trailer 
erupts and men are crowding through 
the door. Spencer scribbles down the co- 
ordinates on a scrap of paper. 

“Heading zero eight five at eleven 
thousand.” 

By the time Spencer starts his own 
mad dash toward the nearest plane, Cap- 
tain Rauh is already in the cockpit and 
each man of the ground crew is busy at 
his job. 

The crew chief, Sergeant Charles 
Kearney, has followed Rauh up the lad- 
der and is fastening the buckles of the 
pilot's parachute harness. Rauh mean- 
while kas hit the starter switch and is 
utilizing the fifteen seconds until the jet 
engine revs up to firing speed to plug 
in hi®G-Suit and oxygen connections. 


Spencer is helped into the RO’s com- 
partment by Corporal Doyle Hatch. Pfc 
Lawrence Mew waits beside the ladder to 
take it down, whereupon he will duck 
under the fuselage to help Pfc Clifford 
Wrigglesworth disconnect the starter 
cable and pull it clear. 

At the plane nose, Sergeant George 
Faulkner, the armorer, is giving the guns 
a last-minute look-see. Rauh has already 
tested the radio and given a thumbs-up 
sign to Sergeant Walter Hill, the radio- 
man, 

Spencer is in the plane now lowering 
the oblong-shaped radar set down into 
his lap in operating position. Corporal 
Hatch is busy with his straps and con- 
nections. 

“Oxygen system okay!” 

“Air pressure working!” 

Kearney and Hatch leap to the ground. 

The turbine, whining like a wounded 
banshee, is revved up now to 11 per cent 
of capacity speed. Rauh snaps on his 
starting fuel switch, The fuel burns and 
the turbine takes hold. When the indi- 
cator shows 25 per cent, Rauh shoves the 
throttle into idling position. 

He radios: “McGuire Tower. This is 
Agate One Six. A scramble.” He doesn’t 
wait for confirmation, for a “scrambled” 
jet takes precedence over everything else. 

Rauh lowers the plexiglas c.nopy over 
the cockpit. The engine whine becomes 
deafening. The plane begins to roll, and 
its afterburner projects a long blue flame. 
Four thousand feet up the runway, it 
blends and vanishes into the overcast. 

The time is twenty seconds past 3:11 
a.m. Two minutes and twenty seconds to 
get in the air from the time the tele- 
phone gave its first warning. Not good, 
but not too bad either. 

A radio hookup enables me to Jisten in 
as the remote hunt progresses. I try to 
imagine myself in the F-94’s rear seat 
now, as I was this afternoon, and it helps 
to bring this shadowy war into a focus 
of reality. With the briefings I have had 
and the flight experience, I can come 
as near to participating in our aerial 
defense as any civilian is likely to come 


while we remain 
enemy. 

After the “Joy” and “Judy” signals 
which announce discovery of the target 
and put Rauh and Spencer on their own, 
I hear the RO tell the pilot: “I have a 
target at one o'clock at five miles, ten 
degrees high.” 

Spencer, peering into his scope, sees 
a dim square screen gridded with faint 
co-ordinate lines. Across the screen slides 
repeatedly a thin vertical line of green 
light, and each passage of it reilluminates 
a small green blob—the target blip—that 
seems stationary. 

Spencer says: “Gentle starboard.” Rauh 
eases to the right. He is flying solely on 
the RO’s guidance. 

As they gradually close the distance, 
the RO switches his radar to shorter 
range. He keeps talking, correcting their 
course. The target plane is maintaining 
straight and level flight. Spencer is al- 
most sure it’s an air liner. A bomber 
probably would be flying an irregular, 
confusing pattern. But they must be sure. 

He says: “Steady out. Target a® twelve 
o'clock, two thousand yards, fifteen de- 
grees high.” They are closing very fast 
now.... 

“Target is still at twelve o'clock, one 
thousand yards, level. We have a thirty- 
knot overtaking speed.” 

Now the pilot is watching his own 
radar, a smaller scope than the RO’s, cir- 
cular in shape, on which an outer ring 
of green light is shrinking toward a small 
inner ring in which the pilot keeps his 
pulsing target blip centered by point- 
ing the plane. He’s in complete control 
of the craft now; the RO, his job finished. 
has nothing to do but sit back and wait. 

Rauh watches the contracting circle 
reach a certain size. At this range, keep- 
ing the blip centered, he has only to 
trigger his guns and four streams of .50 
caliber bullets will converge on the craft 
ahead. He can shoot the enemy plane 
down without ever seeing it. But instead 
he throttles back and, flicking a switch 
to a standard aircraft radio channel, he 
calls the pilot of the plane ahead, The 
pilot replies quickly and gives specific 
information that Rauh demands. Rauh 


facing a potential 


is satisfied—it’s an air liner, inbound 
from London, off its usual course. 

He pulls up sharply, breaking contact. 
To GCI he reports that the target has 
been identified as friendly. 

“Released,” GCI answers. The inter- 
ceptor’s long nose swings back toward 
McGuire. Seventeen minutes later, the 
wheel tires of the F-94 screech along the 
runway for a smooth landing. 

Interception tomorrow will be dif- 
ferent [rom the lofty: fence-riding that 
the all-weather groups are doing today. 
For one thing, more radar outposts, ex- 
tending from Alaska across Arctic shores 
(to be manned by Canadians) and pos- 
sibly to other territories, will mesh in a 
tight web that will lengthen the early- 
warning interval. Fighters thus will gain 
time to mass and deploy more effectively 
against intruders. For another thing, im- 
proved aircraft will pack a_ stronger 
wallop. Already the Northrop all-weather 
F-89 Scorpion, a double-jet job that’s 
larger, faster, and nastier than the F-94— 
and also roomier in the rear seat, which 
ROs will appreciate—is moving off the 
production line. On the drawingboards, 
due to materialize in about three years, 
are radical craft that will be entirely 
automatic. A pilot will go along simply to 
monitor the electronic marvels that will 
fly the plane to its target and execute 
the kill with mechanical precision. 

In the meantime, our national defense 
rests on the slender wings of a few such 
outfits as the 52nd. And until something 
better comes along, I can report that our 
aerial night watchmen are wide awake 
on their jobs.—James H. Winchester 


Eprror’s Nore—Shortly after this ar- 
ticle was written, an unusual accident at 
McGuire brought death to the pilot 
whose interception flight is described by 
the author. A T-33, two-seat jet training 
plane, in which Captain Rauh was pilot- 
ing Major Theodore Deakyne, burst into 
flames following take-off and crashed 
among a group of Fort Dix soldiers, kill- 
ing both fliers and burning eleven sol- 
diers fatally. It was a uniquely costly and 
tragic accident in the relatively good 
safety record of modern jet aircraft. 
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Pull Instead of Push 


[Continued from page 29| 


was probably a brute to steer, but the 
engine was a model of accessibility—one 
side of it, at least!—and the paying pas- 
sengers were as free as possible from noise, 
vibration and fumes. It did not live for 
long, though. But its demise little 
daunted Mr. Christie, who was a man in 
fact not much daunted by anything. He 
kept on inventing things ‘and in 1937 he 
was belting around in a light tank of his 
own design. The Christie was the fastest 
armored vehicle that ever ran on tracks, 
haying a full 70 miles per hour on tap, 
and it boasted the IdWest silhouette on 
record, too: four feet. But of course -it 
achieved all this at the expense of armor 
and firepower and so it did not survive 
to take the field against the Hun in 1941, 
although Army experts were bug-eyed 
about it for a while. 

At any rate, Mr. Christie had planted 
an idea and_ sixteen years later, it 
began to bear strong fruit. In 1925 the 
Miller racing car appeared. [t had front- 
wheel drive and was for a long time to 
be a racing byword in America. The 
Alvis € Company of England brought out 
a superior sports car featuri ing independ- 
ently-sprung front wheels driven by a 
supercharged straight-eight engine, in 
1928. In 1929 the Moon Motor Car Com- 
pany produced the very costly Ruxton, 
but this car did not survive for long, 


although it was a superior design. A bit 
later in 1929 came the L-29 Cord and in 
19382 Andre Citroen in France laid down 
the most successful front-wheel drive car 
of all time, a design so good it has been 
changed in no essential particular since 
the first model came off the line, and is 
still very much in production. 

The Auburn Automobile Company of 
Auburn, Indiana, was founded in 1900 
and from its strong loins there sprang 
three of America’s Hveliest and most ad- 
vanced motorcars: Auburn, Cord and 
Duesenberg. The cavernous boeming of 
the Lycoming-engined Auburn was a 
sound many a man would pay to hear 
again, and a boat-tailed Auburn roadster 
was then and is now a very desirable 
property. And the twelve-cylinder ver- 
sion—there was a motorcar! 

These high-fashion, high-performance 
Auburns had developed out of a line of 
pretty ordinary automobiles and_ their 
success inclined Mr. E. L. Cord to put 
the pioneer’s plow to other fields. He 
had the courage to visualize a car that 
would be startlingly different and he had 
a knowledge of automotive design to back 
up the vision, The L-29 C ord. the first 
American front-wheel drive car to go 
into serious production, was the result. 
From the first drawings through to the 
first completed car, the work bore the 
stamp of E. L. Cord. 

It was a most striking-looking car, 
stretching nearly 200 inches overall— 
half of it hood—for a height of only 
five and a half feet. Only the rounded 
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cover of the differential below the radia- 
tor viewed from dead ahead, indicated 
its unorthodox drive. The eight-cylinder 
Lycoming pushed out 125 hors sepower lor 
4,500 pounds of weight (despite the un- 
favorable power-to-w eight ratio; itawould 
go) and the price was in the $2,500-$3,000 
bracket—which made it an expensive car 
for the times. A few less than 4,000 L-29's 
were made before production ceased in 
1931, 

There are still L-29 Cords to be seen, 
but it is the Model 810 that means Cord 
to most people. This carriage, one of the 
happiest designs ever drawn, was the crea- 
tion of Gordon M. Buehrig and was 
patented by him on October 2, 1934. The 
first model designed was the sedan and 
in all essentials the prototype was [ol- 
lowed for the life of the make. The 
squared-off radiator, starkly simple, un- 
ornamented, with its venetian-blind 
louvres was to be the trade-mark olf the 
Cord wprever. The fender line would be 
admirable today and the car was [ull ol 


such, “modern” features, as a flat step- 
down ffoor, no runningboards, flush- 


mounted tail-lights, hidden door-hinges, 
skeleton roof lining (a feature ol the 
present-day “hard-top” convertibles) and 
a good many others. [n only three details 
did the first of Buehrig's designs differ 
from the production model: the front 
fenders were joined to the body by struts, 
the flaps covering the disappearing head- 
lamps were on the driver's side of the 
fenders instead of the front, and the 
wheels were wire-spoked. Later a [ull- 
cover hub-cap was designed by Buehrig 
but it was found that it interfered with 
the cooling of the brake-drums. William 
Barnes, head of the experimental garage 
at the plant, made a hub- “cap and offered 
it to Buehrig, saying that it cooled the 
brakes satisfac torily but adding apologet- 
ically that of course he didn’t expect it 
to be approved as a design. This was a 
plain rounded pierced hub-cap and 
Buehrig was happy to tell Barnes that 
he thought it a splendid design. It was 
immediately standardized for the car. 


Buehrig was of course no amateur, no 
correspondence-school wonder. He had 
been around. He had been chief body 
designer for Duesenberg for four years 
belore going to General Motors. (He is 
presently on the Ford staff.) Before that 
he worked for the Gotfredson Body Com- 
pany, for Dietrich, Budd, Packard and 
Stutz. In September of 1933 he was asked 
by Harold Ames, then head of the Dues- 
enberg company, to come back to under- 
take the design of a new car to carry that 
name. Fred Duesenberg, founder and 
president of the company, had died in 
July, 1932 and the future of the concern 
was uncertain. It was Amés’ idea to build 
a comparatively low-priced Duesenberg. 
Buehrig designed the car, but other proj- 
ects intervened and it did not at once 
leave the drawing boards. There was a 
crisis in the Auburn line, for one thing. 
The 1934 model had been a failure at the 
January show and it was a matter of ab- 
solute necessity to give the design a shot 
in the arm that would make it acceptable 
to the public, Buchrig put a new radiator 
and hood on the *34 modelk-and=this=be- 
came the successful 1935 Auburn. He also 


designed the Auburn Speedster at this 
time and the supercharged version was a 
mild sensation at the 1935 New York 
Show. August Duesenberg, Fred’s brother, 
had developed the chassis together with 
Louis Schwitzer of the Schwitzer- 
Cummings Company of Indianapolis and 
William Baster, Lycoming’s chief en- 
gineer. 

About the middle of 1934 the company 
decided to go ahead with the small, lower- 
yriced Duesenberg which had been 
Buehrig’s first assignment. But instead 
of using an Auburn chassis it was agreed 
that the car would be a new design irom 
beginning to end, would have front- 
wheel drive and would be called a Cord, 
not a Duesenberg. Work began at once 
and the car was designed as a quarter- 
scale model. A tull-size mock-up was never 
made, the body engineering department 
working from the quarter-scale instead. 
By the end of December, 1934, die work 
was well along—and in January of 1935 
the project was dropped. 

This on-again-ol-again frenzy W&s rfot 
an activity peculiar to the Auburn-Cord- 
Duesenberg company by any means. It 
has always gone on, in Detroit and every- 
where else that automobiles have. been 
built. But because the Cord’s parent com- 
pany was skating on the thinnest of finan- 
cial ice, indecision and back-tracking was 
rife, 

Meanwhile there was six months’ 
worth of odds-and-ends work. A_ big 
Duesenberg was laid down to use up the 
supply of Auburn 12-cylinder engines. 
Half a dozen of them were made—they 
had independent suspension of all four 
wheels, but they were not successful and 
the project was dropped. 

Finally, in July of 1935 the decision 
was taken to make the Cord, and to make 
it as a new car. Some company officials 
had been holding out in favor of a re- 
worked Auburn chassis, but they were 
won Over. 

If the company were to have any hope 
of profiting from the new design, the 
car had to be displayed at the New York 
Automobile Show in November. And one 
car would not be enough. Nothing so 
simple. The rules governing Show ad- 
missions at the time stipulated that only 
cars in series production could be ac- 
cepted, and production was defined as 
100 automobiles. Obviously the Cords 
would have to be made by hand. And 
the company could lay hands on less than 
$1,000,000 to cover the entire program. 

This skin-tight financial frame was re- 
sponsible for many ol the features that 
made the Cord design such a good and 
simple one. Relieved of the necessity to 
satisfy the traditional contention of auto- 
mobile sales executives that chromium 
and gunk are needed to sell cars, Buehrig 
could concentrate on simplicity of line— 
for tin-ware costs money. For example, 
the front and rear doors were formed by 
the same dies: the four of them could 
be made from one right and one left set 
of door dies, plus an additional trim die. 
The flanges around the door window 
openings were made with a pinch weld 
to eliminate an expensive die. The instru- 
ment panel used standard production 
parts dressed up with special dials and 
lighting—and it is still one of the best 


panels ever laid out. The interior hard- 
ware was an obsolescent line which the 
maker was glad to sell cheap, dressed 
up by Cord with big plastic knobs. 

But while the economies enforced by 
low working capital were helpful in some 
ways, they hindered in others. The Au- 
burn plant in Connersville, Indiana, set 
up to punch out the Cord bodies, had 
small presses incapable of handling really 
big dies. Thus the roof panel was made 
in pieces and the joining of them into 
one section was slow work. Later on 
Hupmobile bought the Cord body dies 
and attempted to produce a cheap car. 
The project failed, as did a similar at- 
tempt by Graham-Paige. According to 
Buehrig, the failures were inevitable, 
since the dies simply were not designed 
for mass production. 

A convertible was laid out alter the 
sedan had been finished. This model, still 
a beautiful car, was the grandlather ol 
all U. S. convertibles. Before it, stock 
convertibles were either rumble-seat 
roadsters, four-door sedans with drop 
tops, or convertible four-passenger cars 
with windows over the doors only. The 
rear quarter windows pivoted to crank 
down on this 1935 automobile, although 
this is a feature of which much has been 
made in the year of 1951. Moreover, the 
top disappeared completely into a metal 
covered well, a feature available today 
on no U. S. car and to be found only 
rarely abroad, The folding arrangements 
were manual, the power-operated top nol 
having been invented at the time. 


The 100 hand-built cars were finished 
in time for the 1935 Show—finished ex- 
cept for one detail: they Had no trans- 
missions. ‘The Cord gear-box followed 
traditional high-performance practice in 
having four speeds forward and was 
vacuum-operated from a miniature gate 
on the stecring-column. In addition to 
these complexities there was the matter 
of arranging the linkage to the gear-box 
proper, sited ahead of axle and engine in 
front. In any case the transmissions were 
not ready at Show time, and thus while 
the cars could be seen, oh’d and ah’d 
over, they could not be demonstrated— 
and in 1935, American automobiles dil- 
fered enough to make demonstrations 
worth while. Today it doesn’t matter 
much. But even without demonstrations 
orders were taken and delivery by Christ- 
mas was promised. 

It wasn’t hard for the salesmen to get 
orders, for the Cord was very happily re- 
ceived. The first Cord advertisement is 
famous: a plain photograph ol the car 
half hidden by a tree. Said one reviewer: 
“The most unusual group of cars in the 
show—in fact, in a good many shows— 
was the half-dozen cars comprising the 
Cord exhibit. In one or two respects this 
entirely new car is of greater interest 
than all other exhibits put together .. . 
the entire exhibit of Cord cars provided 
one of the most aesthetically satisfying 
of the Show.” A survey showed that more 
than 16 per cent of the spectators at the 
New York Show considered the Cord the 
bestlooking car on the floor, almost as 
many as yoted for the next two cars— 
Buick and Oldsmobile—put together. 

The majority who voted for the Cord 
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were quite correct in their estimate of 
its near-perfection aesthetically. The ex- 
perts agreed with them. Buehrig was 
flooded with congratulatory letters and 
cables from design engineers all over the 
world. ‘The compliment the designer 
liked best: “It looks as if it had been born 
and raised on the highway.” And prop- 
erly. For sheer taste, for functional cor- 
rectness and for beauty the 810 Cord is 
the best design the American industry 
has ever produced. 

But good looks or no good looks, there 
was still the little matter ol those trans- 
missions. Christmas loomed up and still 
they were not in production, and de- 
liveries could not be made. Someone had 
a bright idea: statuagy bronze models of 
the car were cast to 1/32nd scale and 
mounted on slabs of marble. One of 
these, together with an engraved promise 
of delivery of the actual car, went to 
everyone who had placed a Christmas 
order. It was March, six months alter the 
car had first been shown, before deliveries 
began. The intervening period had been 
a busy one for competitive salesmen. 
They had really put the hammer on the 
new car. The competitive job done on 
the Cord was not as rough as the one 
that ruined the Rickenbacker (“Four- 
wheel brakes are dangerous”) nor as ex- 
tensive and as well-implemented as the 
one on the Tucker (“It won’t back up”) 
but it was effective all the same, It cen- 
tered around the alleged dangers and 
impracticalities of the front-wheel drive, 
plus open statements that the whole idea 
was merely a promotion and that the car 
itself never would be produced. 

When deliveries did begin, the extreme 
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pressure under which the Cord engineer- 
ing department had worked was evident 
and the inevitable small “bugs” of a new 
design showed up. The first Cords had 
two unimportant and _ easily-corrected 
faults: they overheated and they had a 
tendency to slip out of gear on the ovyer- 
run. Unfortunately, both these bugs were 
easily noted by laymen and they were 
easy to remember and easy to talk about. 
And thus, long after the Cord was run- 


ning cool and staying in gear as well as. 


5 
any other car, it still had a dubious repu- 


tation among uninformed people. 


But Cord owners were happy. They 
had a real automobile and they knew it. 
With the V-8 engine putting out 125 
horsepower and the low center of gravity 
and front-wheel drive giving them road- 
ability unmatched by any contemporary 
American car, they took no lip from any- 
body. Too, the wish to own something 
different has ever burned bright in man, 
and the Cord was unique in every way: its 
driving wheels were in front; its hood 
lifted from the front; water filler pipes 
were different: they lived under little flaps 
just in front of the windshield; and the 
windshields themselves were different— 
divided into two segments, they cranked 
out horizontally for ventilation and for 
fog. The list could be extended for a 
long time. The car was fast and it was 
beautiful and what more is there? 

Mechanically-minded owners found it 
something special, too. 

It is occasionally argued that the Cord 
lacked traction on a hill, that all front- 
wheel drive cars are deficient in that re- 
spect. The L-29 Cord did suffer in this 


regard because the engine was placed so 
far to the rear of the Iront axle that in- 
sufficient weight bore on it. But the 810 
and 812 cars, carrying their engines well 
forward, had excellent climbing traction 
for all normal purposes. Of course, a cer- 
tain amount of weight transfer to the rear 
is inevitable on a hill. 

What happened to the Cord? The com- 
mon explanation is that it was “too ad- 
vanced for its time.” This is nonsense. 
A good design is always good and always 
acceptable. Cords are still sought-after, 
and a Model 810 or 812 in good condi- 
tion will bring today very nearly as much 
money as it did new. OF all U. S-built 
automobiles, only the Cord and the Mer- 
cer have so much appeal and inherent 
value that one-make clubs have been 
organized to foster them. (The Cord 
Club is centered in Chicago.) Nor is 
the car’s present reputation confined to 
this gountry. Consider the following ad- 
vertisement, taken from The Motor of 
London: e 


“CORD. 20,000 miles, dark blue 
4 34-litre CORD 6-seater saloon, 
first registered 1947, one of the 
most distinctive-looking cars in 
London, 85 m.p.h. cruising in 
Pullman comfort, startling accel- 
eration, rock-steady cornering, 
independent suspension, finger- 
tip gear change, radio, heater, 
every conceivable extra, 13-16 
m.p.g., maintained in perfect con- 
dition by Cord agents, £695.” 


The Cord was ahead of its time, all 
right, but no harm, only good, could come 
from that. The same argument has been 
advanced to account for the failure of 
the Chrysler Airflow models of 1934. It 
was said that “the public is not ready 
for anything so advanced.” Fact of the 
matter was that the public would not 
accept anything so ugly as the Airflow 
Chryslers. If they were in truth ten years 
ahead of their time they should have 
looked good in 1944, but they did not, 
they looked as bad as ever. Thomas Jeft 
erson’s dictum that the mass of the peo- 
ple, if given the facts, will inevitably 
arrive at a correct decision, has as much 
bearing on questions of aesthetics as poli- 
tics. It is a demonstrable truth that 
human judgment will be correct in pro- 
portion to the number of persons con- 
sulted. If a group is asked to estimate 
the weight of an object the answer 
jointly decided upon will move closer to 
accuracy every time the size of the judg- 
ing group is increased. 

The trouble with the Cord was two- 
fold: it was expensive—a luxury car in a 
depression era. The price range of the 
Cord was from $1,995 to $3,095. These 
prices would be happily paid today, but 
in 1935 a Cadillac could be had for $1,695 
and the LaSalle cost $1,225, the big 
Studebaker was marketed for $965 and 
a Buick cost only $885. Secondly, the six 
months the company executives took in 
1934 to decide upon making the car built 
up a fatal time lag. Had work been 
started six months sooner, the cars would 
ha¥e been equipped with transmissions 
when shown: Cord dealers would not 
have suffered the inevitable cooling of 


their enthusiasm in the waiting period; 
competitive companies could not have 
been so effective in the dissemination 
of destructive rumors; the first cars pro- 
duced could have been properly tested 
and the bugs taken out of them before 
release to the public. About 3,000 Model 
810 and 812 Cords were built before the 
company gave up the ghost in 1937. 

“Had it not been for that six month 
delay,” Gordon Buehrig has said, “I think 
it very probable that the entire venture 
would have been a complete and lasting 
success.” 

For want of a nail... 

If proof of the basic soundness of the 
front-wheel drive conception were need- 
ed, the Citroen could furnish it. For 
here is one of the world’s most successful 
automobiles. When Andre Citroen, a 
French national of Dutch extraction laid 
down the Citroen design in 1932 he 
wrought so truly that 18 years were to 
pass belore it was modified—and then 
but slightly, Citrpen was one of the giants 
of the industry in Europe—the "Citroen 
is often called “The French Ford’—and 
had pioneered in many directions: low- 
pressure tire, torsion-bar suspension, 
floating engine mounting, steel body- 
work, lour-wheel brakes, box-section 
framework. But the rugged “traction 
avant” four- and six-cylinder cars which 
bear his name marked his place most 
firmly. Since the car went into production 
in 1934 about 250,000 units have been 
made in both the French and British 
versions of the car. These differ but 
slightly: the English version, an assembly 
job from imported components, drives on 
the right instead of on the left, has leather 
upholstery, an optional sliding roof and 
a better finish than the French model. 
Mechanically there is no difference. 

The Citroen sedan—it is rarely seen in 
any other form, although there are a few 
convertible coupes—is exactly as high as 
the Cord: five feet dead. Like the Cord, 
it has no running boards, and you step 
down to its flat floor. The gear-shilt 
comes out of a square gate in the dash- 
board, as the L-29 Cord’s did, but the 
lever is longer, more graceful and easier 
by far to handle. An oddity of Citroen 
design that was maintained until 1950, 
and took some getting used to, was the 
pedal travel, which was almost straight 
down on clutch, brake and gas, instead 
of in-and-out. There are four Citroen 
models: the 2CV, a very light, cheap 
utility car of no particular attraction: 


the four-cylinder “Eleven” in two forms, 
light and heavy (the differences are in 
body dimensions, tankage) and the “Fif- 
teen” which has a six-cylinder engine. 

The virtues of the Citroen which have 
endeared it down the years to hard 
drivers—British cognoscenti call it “The 
poor man’s Bugatti’—are its suspension 
by torsion bar on all four wheels, its quick 
and positive handling and its tremendous 
ability to take a pounding. A Citroen is 
a very hard car to break up. It will run 
at top speed all day, aided by a fairly 
slow-turning engine. It will bat up and 
down the Alps without heating on the 
up or suffering brake-fade on the down. 
It corners like a mad thing and it’s in- 
expensive to operate. 

To corner most successfully, a front- 
wheel drive car should be short, like the 
810-812 Cords and the Citroen. The L-29 
Cord was too long and as a result suffered 
frequent tail-end slides under really hard 
cornering. The reason the loud-pedal 
must be kept down when taking a f.w.d. 
car around a bend is this: when you let up 
on.the gas and the weight of the car 
begins to push the engine along as it 
were, there is an inevitable weight- 
transfer from the rear wheels to those 
in front with a consequent slight lessen- 
ing of adhesion at the rear wheels. If, 
when this happens, the car is traveling 
fast in a bend, centrifugal force will 
push the rear of the car toward the outer 
side of the curve. At this point, with 
any form of drive, application of power 
is indicated, but it will be most effective 
with [.w.d. and this is why f.w.d. cars are 
faster and safer on a twisting road. Of 
course, if the front wheels start to slide 
you are in big trouble, but then this 
is true of anything from bicycles up. 

The Citroen is a man’s car: the steering 
is firm, even a bit heavy, the pedals re- 
quire earnest pressure, and the whole 
automobile is rugged, noisy and arrogant. 

Perhaps one of the best tributes to 
the Citroen was given it by the French 
stick-up men, black marketeers, jewel 
thieves and other such rascals who made 
it the car of their choice for professional 
operations, not only because it is common 
in France but because it’s so handy at 
running away from other cars, So many 
of these illegal parties mounted them- 
selves upon Citroens the Paris press began 
calling them “traction-avant bandits.” 

Vive M. Christie! Vive M. Cord! Vive 
M. Citroen! Vive la traction avant! 

—Ken W. Purdy 


The front-wheel drive Citroen has been such a successful car that its design has 
not been changed in any major respect since it was first laid down back in 1932. 
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Skeletons At Eighty 
Miles An Hour 


[Continued from page 33] 


the regular running position. Three 
banks down, seven to go. Your eyes are 
watering. You're moving fast. Maybe too 
fast for the big ones coming up. You 
rake with both feet. The object of the 
sport is to get to the finish line. 

Shuttlecock is the bad one—the horse- 
shoe bend. You've switched hands, and as 
the sled side-slips you lean to the left, 
dragging, raking, braking. You've got 
your weight too far “own, however. The 
grating of unweighted runners against 
ice continues, You keep skidding. Get 
back onto the sled where you belong! 
You shift weight and finally the grooves 
take hold, a foot from the top of the 
bank. You've been spared a flying trip 
into the woods, but now you come shoot- 
ing down the tail of the curve, slamming 
into the sidewall, ricocheting across the 
course and banging again. A fellow once 
broke both legs that way, but except for 
a couple of new dents in your hand- and 
elbow-guards you're okay. 

The near-miss at the top of Shuttle- 
cock made you [forget to slide the seat 
forward, but you're already on the next 
bank, Stream Corner, so you push and 
rake and at last come forward to the 


normal running position. You move 
down the 200-yard Straight, rattling 


along like a runaway milk wagon, with 
a feeling of overwhelming relief. You 
ought to make it now. 


At fifty miles an hour you can steer 
a little just by deflecting your head and 
letting the rush of air push you left or 
right. You get over for the next bank 
to take it high. Billy Fiske used to take 
them all high, in smooth arcs two feet 
from the top, and they say he never used 
his brakes at all. But you “go back” on 
the seat and steer ‘round with a sharp- 
clawed boot. Then down under the rail- 
way bridge, left at Scylla and a rhythmic 
swing to the right at steeply-banked 
Charybdis. These are graceful swings like 
the swilt, linked turns of a skier .. . 
youre riding smoother than you've 
ever ridden before. “I’m good,” you 
say, slamming the seat forward for more 
speed. 

Now the bottom drops out as you 
plunge down the last pitch, Cresta Leap. 
Racers have taken off here and sailed 
twenty feet through the air, but you re- 
main earthbound. There’s a blur of 
shadowy figures—the people at the finish 
line—and you're veering to the left on 
the banked runout, raking hard. Then 
it’s over. You ease off the sled and kneel 
on the packed snow, gasping, waiting 
for the world to slow down. The back 
of your head is damp under your fingers 
when you push the helmet off . . . funny 
how a fellow sweats in the coldest 
weather. Someone announces the time: 
64 and one-half seconds. You're stand- 
ing up now, and on wobbly legs you 
start ior the top. Next run you'll do 
sixty-three, 

Although British racers are the main- 
stay of the club which operates the 
Cresta, riders come [rom all over. One 
January, a man showed up from Kaunas, 


Lithuania, who had heard about the 
course, sent for the Cresta handbook and 
brought a sled of his own design. The 
only English words he could pronounce 
were the names of the banks on the run. 

Americans have also been prominent 
in the sport. Jenn Heaton won the first 
Olympic skeleton title in 1928 and his 
brother Jack took runner-up honors in 
the last Olympics. Wilbur Martin, a G.L. 
from Kalispell, Montana, placed fourth 
in 48. Sportsman-athlete Alexis Thomp- 
son, former owner of the Philadelphia 
Eagles, is an enthusiastic Cresta rider and 
good. 

The greatest skeleton racer of them 
all was a slim, clear-eyed American avia- 
tor who has become a legend. At St. 
Moritz, when they say “You Americans 
ought to send us more riders.” they add 
“—like Billy Fiske.” Fiske took up the 
solo sled alter he had piloted U. S. four- 
maneicams to two Olympic crowns, and 
in 1935 and 1937 he hung up skeleton 
regords which haven'tgbeen broken yet. 
He had keen judgment and a wonder- 
fully swift start. He knew the Cresta 
course so well that, sitting blindfolded 
in the bar of the Kulm Hotel, he could 
describe it yard for yard, each bank, each 
shadow, each bump, and when he said 
“Finish Line” a stopwatch would show 
56.7 seconds, his unbeaten time -for the 
course. 

Billy died in defense of Britain in 
August, 1940, when his RAF fighter was 
shot out from under him by fire from 
German bombers. But alter sixteen years, 
his record on the Cresta still stands— 
waiting now for some new daredevil with 
paid up insurance.—David Landman 
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The Case of the Confident Killer 


[Continued from page 49] 


tations that resembled the design of a 
rubber floor mat in a car. The marks had 
gotten on the calf after death: in life, 
circulation would have removed them. 
They were so distinct that they had been 
acquired only over a period of hours. 
' That meant that the corpse had lain in 
the car overnight. A man with a body on 
his hands just doesn’t leave it on the 
floor of the car; he puts it in the trunk 
compartment. The trunk-compartment 
theory was buttressed by a small tear in 
Margaret Senteney’s skirt and a grease 
spot near the tear. The tear could have 
been made by a greasy lock inside the 
trunk compartment. 

Since the body had lain in the car for 
a period of hours, the killer had probably 
determined to wait for daylight before 
disposing of it, the better to see that no- 
body was observing him. It being day- 
light when the killer had reached the 
obscure canyon side road, he had backed 
his car in so that the trunk compartment 
would not be facing the mouth of the 
road—and chance observation by a pass- 
ing motorist on the main canyon artery 
—while he opened it and removed the 
corpse. 

Kirkes took the deductions up from 
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there. “Then these tire prints you found 
would have been from the left rear wheel 
instead of the right front. Right?” 

“Right.” 

“Did you get pretty good pictures of 
those tire marks, Jack?” 

“Pretty good. But not as good as the 
pictures of the marks on the girl's leg.” 

Ross was walking through the corri- 
dors of Santa Barbara’s handsome stucco 
courthouse when he ran into a large 
man with thinning blond hair. The man’s 
name was Pinker—Ray Pinker. That was 
a handle that had long raised goose 
pimples on the back of more than one 
defense lawyer in the Golden State. 
Ray Pinker was the forensic chemist of 
the Los Angeles Police Laboratory—the 
man who went around scraping debris 
from under the fingernails of murderees 
and generally snatching incriminating 
evidence if not from thin air then from 
thick air. Pinker, up from L. A. to testify 
before a grand jury, held Jack Ross’s 
problem up to the light. “Maybe I can 
help you,” he said. “I got all my stuff 
with me.” 

Pinker didn’t find anything exciting 
under Margaret Senteney’s fingernails. 
No human skin. She hadn’t scratched 
anybody. That gave Ross an idea. He told 
a reporter the girl had scratched her as- 
sailant, probably on the face. That would 
make the killer relax a little; he would 
think Jack Ross was up the wrong alley. 


Pinker peered through a microscope at 
the tips of some of the shrubs growing at 
the edge of the road the killer had used. 
He found green paint on them. “You 
can keep an eye out for a green car,” he 
said to Ross, “but your car doesn’t have 
to be green.” What the man meant was 
that the tips of the shrubs could have 
absorbed all the paint they could hold 
before the murderer's car had come along 
and, although scratching it, had not 
picked up its color. 

The grease on the victim’s skirt was 
important to Pinker, There was grease 
and grease. He would analyze this stuff 
and if, later, it turned out to be made up 
of the same component parts as the 
grease on a trunk lock of a suspect's car, 
it would, added to other things, make 
a nice little link in a circumstantial chain. 
The tear on the skirt was important, too. 
It had been made by a piece of metal just 
so wide—a piece of a lock, no doubt. The 
tire marks at the crime scene were from 
a Firestone squeegee tire. 

“They tell me,” said Ross, “that the 
designs of automobile mats are as dis- 
tinctive as tire treads.”’ 

“They tell you right,” said Pinker. 
“Let’s go.” 

Where Ross and Pinker went was on 
a tour of garages. They compared the 
photographs of the markings on Mar- 
garet Senteney’s leg with the designs of 
rubber mats in trunk compartments. 


They found the markings identical with 
a design which the Ford Motor Company 
had introduced for the first time in its 
1939 model and used for that year only. 

Ross phoned Kirkes. “Len,” he said, 
“we're getting places and you can help 
us. Get me a list of everybody in Carpin- 
teria who owns a 1939 Ford.” 

“Sure,” said Kirkes. “Why are you 
hunting for a 1939 Ford?” Ross told him 
about the mat. ““That’s a new one on 
me,” said Kirkes. “Say, I see by the papers 
Maggie scratched that man.” 

“That's a red herring, Len. Don’t pay 
any attention to it.” 

There were only a few 1939 Fords in 
Carpinteria. Ross cased them. None had 
scratched fenders; none had missing 
trunk-compartment mats; none had Fire- 
stone squeegee rubber; none was green. 
The little man inside Jack Ross began 
to grow restless; he told him there had 
to be a 1939 Ford with scratched fenders 
in Carpinteria. ° 

Ross had an independent check made 
of 1939 Ford in Carpinterias H@ came 
up with one 1939 Ford that Len Kirkes 
had not mentioned. It belonged to 
Kirkes himself. It was a gray coupe—the 
Kirkes family car. Why had Len Kirkes 
not mentioned it? 

The blood rushed to the head of Jack 
Ross. Then it rushed away again. Len 
Kirkes? Hell. It couldn’t be. Why, Kirkes 
was a cop. A married man. A minister’s 
son. A football-and-basketball letter man 
at Vanderbilt University. High man in 
the examinations for the highway patrol. 
The guy had everything. 

Yet. Come to think of it, Kirkes had 
never appeared in his own car during 
the time he had helped Ross with the 
investigation, although he had been work- 
ing on his own time. He had used his 
official car or ridden with Ross. Then 
there had been those footprints at the 
crime scene—the ones Kirkes had clumsily 
trampled upon. They had been those of 
a big man—a man about Kirkes’ size. The 
little man inside of Ross was in high 
spirits now that the undersheriff was at 
last placing a significance on the clumsi- 
ness of Len Kirkes: How clumsy, the 
little man wanted to know, can you get? 

Ross talked it over with his father, the 
old sheriff. The elder Ross rubbed his 
chin. “I dunno, Jack. It’s an awful 
damned serious thing, murder. And you 
ain’t got a single legal reason for sus- 
pectin’ Len Kirkes.” Now the old sheriff 
looked hard at his son. “Just the same,” 
he said, “I'd get a look at that car of his. 
An awful good look.” 

Len Kirkes had returned to his duties 
—the night shift—with the highway pa- 
trol. His headquarters were in the State 
Highway Patrol Building in Santa Bar- 
bara, about a mile from the courthouse; 
he drove to work in his own car, parked 
it in front of headquarters, then set out 
in an official car for his patrol of duty. 
Ross waited until it was good and dark 
one night, then phoned the highway pa- 
trol and asked for Kirkes. “Kirkes won’t 
be back till midnight. Who is this?’ “No 
message.” 

Ross, Pinker, and a locksmith began to 
buzz around Kirkes’ coupe, looking for 
all the world like three men bent on 
turning a cold‘can into a hot one. They 


had to watch out; highway cops were 
coming and going all the time. The fend- 
ers of the coupe were  scratched— 
scratched at the exact height of the shrub 
growth along the crime road. The car 
was equipped with Firestone squeegee 
tires all around. When the locksmith got 
the trunk compartment open, he found a 
spare Firestone squeegee. The floor mat 
was missing. The inside of the compart- 
ment had been lately cleaned: there were 
water stains on the nonmetal surfaces. 
The inside of the compartment lock was 
heavily greased. One part of the lock— 
the part that protruded the most—was 
the exact width of the tear on Margaret 
Senteney’s skirt. Pinker took a smear of 
the grease. Then the boys locked up the 
trunk compartment and got the hell out 
of there. 

The grease was the same as that on the 
murder victim’s skirt. Jack Ross was red- 
hot. His father kept his temperature 
down. “You still ain’t proved anything, 
Jack,” said the old boy. 


Len Kirkes was a great hand for tak- 
ing good care of a car—getting it serviced 
regularly and so on. He had gone to the 
local Ford garage for a spark-plug job 
around the time of Margaret Senteney’s 
disappearance—either right before or 
right after. He had also asked a mechanic 
to change a tire for him. 

“Whye” asked Ross. “Did he have a 
flat or something?”’ 

That was just the point. There had 
been nothing wrong with the tire. Kirkes 
had just wanted it changed and the spare 
put on in its place. Which tire? The 
left rear. 

The fenders of the Kirkes coupe had 
been scratched. There hadn’t been any 
mat in the trunk compartment. The me- 
chanic, knowing Kirkes was fussy about 
his car, had asked about the missing mat. 
Kirkes had donated it to a rubber drive 
or something. 

The date of the coupe’s appearance 
in the garage was vital. If it had been 
before Margaret Senteney’s disappear- 
ance, Kirkes was in the clear; if after- 
ward, b-r-o-t-h-e-r! The office records for 
the spark-plug work would have estab- 
lished the date. But the records were 
missing. Kirkes, as a cop constantly 
checking up on cars, had the run of the 
office. The inference was obvious. 

The mechanic had tossed away his copy 
of the office order. All Ross did was turn 
the garage inside out. He came up with 
the order in a mountain of debris. Len 
Kirkes had been in after the disappear- 
ance of Margaret Senteney. 

Now even old Sheriff Ross was im- 
pressed. “I think you got something, 
Jack,” he told his son. “Let's talk it over 
with Perc.” Perc was the D. A.—Percy 
Heckendorf, a short, plump, gregarious 
man who could, when the chips were 
down, turn on the ice water and call out 
the score. “I think,” said Heckendorf, 
“the son of a bitch is guilty as hell. Do 
you think we could get a confession out 
of him, Jack?” 

Ross didn’t think so. Kirkes, now that 
he had recovered from the emotional ex- 
perience of having committed a murder, 
was an authentically tough customer. 
Heckendorf doubted that a grand jury 
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would buy what Ross had. What he 
needed was some direct evidence—like 
somebody who had seen the Senteney 
girl getting into the suspect’s car. 

The little man inside Jack Ross told 
him there had to be enough evidence 
somewhere in or around Carpinteria to 
pin a rap on Len Kirkes. The under- 
sheriff insinuated himself into the life 
of the town, popping a question here, 
another there. It wasn’t possible for Ross 
to pursue his inquiry and, at the same 
time, keep the identity of his suspect a 
secret. Soon everybody in town knew 
that Jack Ross suspected Len Kirkes. The 
town took sides. Some people thought 
Len Kirkes was guilty. Others thought 
that Jack Ross, out to gnake a name for 
himself, was constructing a frame around 
Len Kirkes. 

One day Kirkes stopped Ross on the 
street. “What's this I hear about you in- 
vestigating me?” he asked. 

“I’m investigating the Senteney mur- 
der, if that’s what you mean, Len.” 

“Got any hot leads?” 

“I can’t discuss the case with you.” 

Ross learned that Len Kirkes liked to 
get starched when off duty. Maybe he 
could pick up something in a local grog- 
gery. Sure enough he did. At half past 
4 in the afternoon of the day of the 
crime, Kirkes had bought a bottle of 
liquor in a package store. The groggerian 
recalled the date and the hour because 
of Kirkes himself. A couple of days after 
the murder Kirkes had asked the man 
what time of day he had bought the 
bottle. 

“Half past four,” said the man. 

“No, it was half past seven,” 
Kirkes. 

“Half past four.” 

“Half past seven.” 

Kirkes, then, was trying to place him- 


said 


self in the package store at the hour 
Margaret Senteney disappeared. 

Ross put tails on Kirkes. The cop 
called at the home of a character who 
looked like he might hire out as a pro- 
fessional witness. Ross planted Dicta- 
phones all over the man’s house. “Re- 
member,” Kirkes’ voice came over one of 
the machines, “I was with you all that 
evening.” 

Kirkes dropped into the Ford garage 
and sought out the mechanic who had 
worked on his car. “Here,” he said, “sign 
this.” What he had was a statement say- 
ing the mechanic had worked on his car 
before the murder. 

“But it was after the murder.” 

“It was before. Now sign the damned 
thing if you know what's good for you.” 

Kirkes took his gray coupe to another 
garage. “Paint it green,” he said. “And 
be sure and cover those scratches on the 
fenders.” 

Kirkes sent another cop on the high- 
way patrol to Ross. 

“Len wants to know if you want to talk 
to him.” 

“Sure,” 
body.” 

Kirkes called on Ross and the D. A. 
“What's this all about?” he wanted to 
know. “We think you murdéred Mar- 
garet Senteney,” said the D. A. 

“You haven’t got anything on me,” 
said Kirkes. “Jack here’s trying to frame 
me.” 

“You know damned well you murdered 
that girl,” said the D. A. 

Kirkes got up. “Well, 
cutor. Why don’t you prove it? 

Jack Ross had divined a definite feel- 
ing of fear in Carpinteria—fear of talking 
out against Len Kirkes. Such fear was 
valid enough. If a man had killed one 
person to keep a mouth shut, what did 
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he stand to lose by repeating the perform- 
ance? 

The D. A. seized Kirkes’ coupe. The 
spare tire—the one that had been on the 
left rear wheel—was compared with the 
photographs of the tire tread in the crime 
road. Sometimes tire prints are clear 
enough to show distinctive nicks and 
imperfections in a tread. But not in this 
case. All that could be proved was that 
the Kirkes tire was of the same design as 
that on the murder car. 

In the months that followed, Ross 
never lifted his ear from the ground. But 
he couldn’t seem to tune in on any evi- 
dence. The D. A. was still holding off a 
sales talk to a grand jury until he had 
more merchandise. Kirkes was going 
about His duties with the state highway 
patrol as if nothing had happened. Once 
in a while he would be in the court- 
house, on official business, and would 
bump ipto Ross in a corridor. The two 
old friends would draw and quarter one 
another in their minds and pass on in 
silen®. ® 


Then, in January, 1943—five months 
after the murder—Len Kirkes suddenly 
left town. He went up to San Francisco 
and joined the American Red Cross as a 
field director. “I’m a little too old for 
active service myself,” he said, “but I 
want to do something for the war effort.” 
What the Red Cross saw was a handsome, 
personable man—just the type of man to 
do field work with the troops. Where, 
the Red Cross wanted to know, would 
Kirkes prefer to be sent? “Anywhere. 
Anywhere at all.” 

Kirkes was on a ship, bound out of 
San Francisco for the Aleutian Islands, 
when the Red Cross, purely as a matter 
of routine, sent form questionnaires 
about their new field director to the law- 
enforcement authorities of Santa Barbara 
County. The sheriff's office got one of the 


questionnaires. One question asked 
whether Leonard Kirkes nae ever been 
convicted or accused of crime. Jack 


Ross was just the boy to answer thal. 

There was holy hell to pay in the dig- 
nified precincts of the San Francisco Red 
Cross when a clerk processing papers 
there saw where a new field director, even 
then on the high seas, en route to take 
up his duties, was, of all things, suspected 
of a murder. The Red Cross wirelessed 
the ship Kirkes was on. Kirkes was not 
to be allowed to disembark; he was to be 
brought back to San Francisco. 

If the D. A. in Santa Barbara had 
doubts about his ability to sell a bill of 
goods to the grand jury, Len Kirkes, back 
in San Francisco, entertained no such 
doubts about his ability to sell a bill of 
goods to the Red Cross. Jack Ross was 
an ancient enemy trying to frame him. 
“Why,” he said, “if Ross had anything 
on me he'd take it before a grand jury. 
Ask him what he has on me. Go ahead 
and ask him.” 

The Red Cross phoned Ross. Just 
what, they demanded, did Ross have on 
Kirkes? Ross wasn’t falling for that. 
Kirkes had once had an inside track on 
developments in the case. Damned if he 
was going to get on the inside again. If 
the Red Cross wanted to send Len Kirkes 
out as a field director, that was their 


business. But Ross wasn’t tipping his 
hand a second time—to anybody. Kirkes, 
still legally in the clear, set out for the 
Aleutians a second time—this time to 
Stay. 

Kirkes was just getting started in his 
new work when Ross heard a rumble 
about a rancher who had seen Kirkes 
driving his gray coupe out of the crime 


canyon, hell-bent for breaklast, the 
morning alter Margaret Senteney van- 


ished. Ross ran down the rancher. The 
story was true, “Why didn’t you come in 
with your story at the time?” asked Ross. 

“What, and have that guy murder me, 
too?” 

The D. A. tossed the new evidence on 
the scales. He preferred to wait lor some- 
thing heavier. If one man had opened 
up, now that Kirkes was absent, maybe 
somebody else would come through. But 
the D. A. was wrong. Nobody talked. 

Meantime, up in the Aleutians, Len 
Kirkes was making a name for himself 
with the Red Cross, He w es on tap 
twenty-four flours a day, seven “lays a 
week, being of service to the boys. 

When, two and a halt years later—and 
three years alter the murder—the war 
ended, Len Kirkes came back to Car- 
pinteria, like a swallow returning to 
Capistrano, He went back on the high- 
way cops. Nobody in Santa Barbara 
County was any longer preoccupied by 
the murder of Margaret Senteney—ex- 
cept Jack Ross and Len Kirkes. One day 
ae alter his return, Kirkes ran into 
Ross in the courthouse. 

“Hi’ya, Jack,” said Kirkes. 

“Hiya, Len,” said Ross. 

Kirkes didn’t stay on the cops long 
after he came back. He quit to become 
a commercial fisherman, 

Old Sheriff Ross was fixing to retire. 
By way ol preparing to take oyer, Jack 
Ross went down to Washington and took 
a three-months course at the FBI Train- 
ing School, At nights, after the day's in- 
structions, Ross and other cops Irom all 
over the country would sit around and 


talk shop. “Now, we got a funny one back 
home,” Ross would say, and start telling 


about the Kirkes case. 

“You going to get that guy some day, 
Ross?” another cop would ask. 

“I’m going to get that guy,” Ross would 
answer, “if | never make another pinch.” 

Jack Ross took over from his Dad in 
1946—four years alter the murder. Then 
Santa Barbara County got a new D. A.— 
David S$. Licker a deputy under the 
other D. A. Licker, a dark, sharp, little 
man, was as bullish as Ross on the even- 
tual rapping of Leonard Kirkes. If the 
evidence that Jack Ross had’ dug up 
wasn’t yet enough to go to bat with, at 
least it wasn’t perishable. 

Kirkes gave up his fishing enterprise 
and took a job selling for a wholesale 
grocery house. That was what he was 
doing in the summer of 1949—seven years 
alter the crime. Seven years is a long 
time. Even Jack Ross, with all his pa- 
tience, was getting eager to wrap things 
up. He fell to speculating about Len 
Kirkes, Kirkes, with a minister for a 
father, had had a good, religious up- 
bringing. No matter what else Kirkes had 
or didn’t have, he must have a conscience. 


Jack Ross decided to put Len Kirkes’ 
conscience to work. He began to tell peo- 
ple that the conscience of Len Kirkes 
would eventually get the man. “It'll drive 
him nuts,” Ross would say. “I heard about 
a lot of such cases down at the FBI.” 
Ross hoped that his remarks would reach 
Kirkes. Apparently they did. Kirkes had 
continued to punish the pain killer after 
working hours; now, though, he began 
to lose control of the stuff. Ross began 
to get reports of Kirkes being carried 
home stiff. This was significant. Kirkes 
was a proud man; it wouldn’t be like him 
to lose his dignity unless there was a 
powerful reason for it. That reason, Ross 
figured, was conscience. 

Once in a while Jack Ross would drive 
down to Carpinteria, park his car on a 
street where Kirkes would be likely to 
pass, and just sit there. He managed 
to see Kirkes that way a few times and 
when he did he just looked at the suspect 
—looked right through him. Kirkes would 
break off the stare and hurry away. One 
thing was clear to Jack Ross: Len Kirkes 
was slowly but certainly coming apart at 
the seams. 

One afternoon, in the summer of 1950 
—almost on the eighth anniversary of the 
murder—Ross was walking along a street 
in Santa Barbara when he spied Kirkes 
coming toward him. Kirkes didn’t see 
the sheriff until he was almost abreast 
ol him, Ross just looked at him dead-pan; 
Kirkes seemed suddenly to be in need 
of blood plasma. Jack Ross had a talk 
with his father that night. “It shouldn’t 
be long now,” said the old man. “He'll 
make a bad moye one of these days. Just 
be sure to be around when he does.” 

Kirkes made his bad move a few weeks 
later. He got drunk and attempted to 
give an 8-year- -old boy instructions in 
self-abuse. The boy told his parents and 
the parents ran to the sheriff. 

“Well,” said Ross, standing at Len 
Kirkes’ front door, “I guess your time has 
come.” Kirkes was jugged on a morals 
charge. One newspaper reader—a young 
woman of 25 named Eagan—turned to 
her husband, “I guess,” she said, “it’s time 
for me to tell what I know.” “Yeah,” 
said the husband, “you'll be safe enough 
now.” 

What the young woman knew was that, 
on the night of the murder eight years 
before, she had, as a girl of 17, seen her 
school chum, Margaret Senteney, get into 
the gray coupe of Leonard Kirkes. a 
never opened my mouth about it,” she 
told Ross. “My father warned me not to. 
He said if Patrolman Kirkes had killed 
one girl he would kill another.” It also 
is possible that the young woman feared 
the local law-enforcement officers would 
hesitate to arrest one of their own men 
even if she told everything she knew. She 
certainly could not have been alraid of 
Kirkes when he was in the Aleutians, 
yet eyen then she remained silent. 

Now Jack Ross had the evidence he 
had been waiting eight years for. The 
new evidence, coupled with the old, was 
enough to step up to the plate with. Ross 
didn’t hit a home run. But he got on 
base. The jury found Len Kirkes guilty 
of second-degree murder. He’s doing from 
five years to life in San Quentin. 

—Alan Hynd 
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Strong Man in a Barroom 


[Continued from page 50] 


times and never yet found anyone to 
back it up. Me, I can barely put a kink 
in a thin dime.” So says the man with 
possibly the strongest fingers in the world, 
strong enough to rip a bottle cap into 
eight pieces. You might try this yourself 
—with two pairs of pliers—if you want to 
get an idea of the man’s grip. 

Mac’s powerful crushers are hung on 
mighty arms, measuring 194% inches at 
the biceps. He has been hailed as ‘“‘strong- 
est-armed man in the world” by Bob 
Hoffman, George F. Jo®ett and Earle E. 
Liederman, three of the high priests of 
body-building. 

Big Mac’s other measurements, in case 
you are interested in such statistics, are: 
height, 6 feet 2; weight, varying from 
300 to 335; chest, 54; waist, 43; neck, 
19%; forearm, 15; wrist 8; thigh, 29; 
and calf, 19%. 

At a look, nobody would guess his 
weight much above 220 pounds. His looks 
are deceptive in another way: too many 
challengers figure him for just another 
fat man. Actually, he is hard as a rock. 
Even his slightly bulging belly is solid 
as a barrel. 


Mac has never gone in for ordinary 
weight-lifting contests, but did train 
briefly at throwing the 56-pound weight, 
with the idea of competing in the last 
Olympic Games. He figured out his own 
technique for tossing the weight and went 
into a vacant lot to practice. His first 
throw fell just a couple of feet short of 
the world record. His second throw 
never was measured—because the weight 
sailed through the side of a neighbor's 
garage. There was no third throw. 

In general, Mac prefers the strength 
tests of the old school, which he feels have 
more distinction, He likes to duplicate all 
the storied feats of the old-timers and he 
enjoys inviting visiting strong men (Ye 
Coach and Horses bar at which he pre- 
sides in Hollywood is a Mecca for the 
giants of muscledom) to attempt his own 
tricks. These look easy until you try them. 

Mac will pick up the cork from a wine 
bottle, hold it in the crook of his fore- 
finger, then casually break the cork with 
pressure from his thumb. Many a man 
of confidence has bet that he can do this, 
then cursed and struggled and sweated 
for an hour before giving up. 

Mac picks up a tall Galliano wine bot- 
tle, holds it in one hand at the cork end. 
Then by the action of his fingers he 
works the bottle upward until his hand 
reaches the bottom. This one seems easy 
until you get about halfway, when fatigue 
begins to freeze the forearm muscles. 

He picks up a 15-gallon drum of beer 
by the chimes (that’s the rim) at the 
top only. 

He straightens standard horseshoes 
with his hands. 

He grips the very lip of a beer bottle 
between his two thumbs and holds it 
parallel to the bar. 

He cracks all the joints of his body, 
the way some men crack their finger 
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joints. “I guess that’s unusual,” Mac 
says. “Nobody else seems to be able to do 
ita 

Besides his barroom tricks, Big Mac 
has a large repertoire of exhibition stunts 
which he presents at variety shows. He 
does things like perching twenty men on 
a steel beam supported on sawhorses, 
and then getting under the beam and 
lifting the gang with his back. Hardest 
thing about this, he says, is finding the 
point of balance. 

Mac enjoys all kinds of competition 
—he can’t turn down a challenge of any 
sort and his explanation for his career 
as a barroom athlete is simply: “I was 
forced into it.” But the sport that’s given 
him his greatest thrills is the man-to- 
man contest of arm-wrestling. He recalls 
some great tussles with obvious relish. 

One night back in 1940, he took on the 
eleven members of the Los Angeles Bull- 
dogs professional football team, one after 
the other, from end to end and right 
through the backfield, and defeated them 
all. 

Another highlight came the first time 
he met Earl Audette, famous as a foot- 
ball star and previously undefeated at 
arm-wrestling, before a packed audito- 
rium in Los Angeles. There was a lot of 
betting on the outcome and Audette, a 
bigger man than Batchelor, was the 
favorite. Mac admits Audette had him 
worried, and thinks he probably rose to 
the greatest height of his power to beat 
Audette. His second victory over Audette 
Was in a rematch before another great 
crowd, 

Most disappointing anticlimax in 
Mac’s career, in the minds of his faith- 
ful followers, resulted when he accepted 
the challenge of a Hollywood animal 
trainer on behalf of an orangutang. At 
that time Arthur Brisbane was wont to 
remark in his newspaper column that 
such an ape could easily destroy the 
strongest man alive, and Mac's volunteer 
advisers pointed this out to him. But 
Mac would not heed them. 

“Bring him in; I'll arm-wrestle him,” 
Mac told the owner and trainer of the 
orangutang, which is an anthropoid ape 
about two-thirds the size of a gorilla. The 
date was set, and connoisseurs of barroom 
athletics swarmed to the tavern on the 
appointed night. The orangutang, how- 
ever, did not show up. His trainer, saying 
the animal was sick, asked for a post- 
ponement, The contest never did take 
place. 

Big Mac doesn’t know for sure who is 
the toughest foe he ever arm-wrestled. 

“I can’t say because when I go into a 
big exhibition I’m so hopped up that 
I’m out of my mind. It’s naturally easier 
for me to beat a powerful man when 
I’m concentrating like that than it is to 
put down a weaker man when he walks 
up to the bar and takes me on cold.” 

Mac thinks it’s a sacred obligation for 
him to defend his title against all comers, 
so his life is filled with impromptu con- 
tests. One night he got out of bed about 
3 a. m. to accommodate a strong man 
who was flying to South Africa and had 
only an hour or so between planes. He 
beat the man and went back to sleep. 

Usually, the challenge goes something 
like this: Mac is selling somebody a drink, 


and as he rings it up a burly stranger 
who has been watching him suddenly 
peels off his coat, leans his elbow on 
the bar, and says, “Let’s see what ya got, 
Mac.” 

“How much dough would you like to 
bet?” Mac usually counters. 

No matter how much the gent wants to 
wager, from a dime up, Mac will take him 
on. If the guy puts down more money 
than Mac feels like covering, he invites 
his friends around the bar to share his 
good fortune at haying found a well- 
heeled pigeon. Bing Crosby once came 
in and Jost a handful of bills backing 
John Montague, the mighty golfer, 
against Batchelor. 

After the bet is covered, everybody 
crowds around to watch. Mac explains 
the rules, and the two of them grip 
thumbs and start to push. Usually it’s all 
over in an instant and Mac goes on sell- 
ing drinks. 


When ac’s a little under the weather 
—he enjoys rugged health but is not en- 
tirely immune to germs—and the word 
gets around that he’s ailing, that’s when 
he knows he can expect a flock of chal- 
lengers. Strong men from everywhere 
drop in, as if for a casual drink and bit 
of conversation, and then work around 
to inviting Mac to an arm-wrestle just 
for the hell of it. 

One reputation-seeker, a former “Mr. 
America” who is considered powerful as 
well as shapely, once took an unfair ad- 
vantage of Big Mac’s good nature, only 
later to regret it. 

“See how much push I’ve got today, 
Mac,” he suggested, so Mac obligingly 
put up his arm and held firm against Mr. 
America’s efforts until the lad had 
enough of pushing, without trying to do 
more than give the kid a workout. 

After this incident, Mr. America went 
back to the gyms with the startling boast, 
“T held Mac.” 

Naturally, word of this quickly got 
back to Big Mac, and he was furious. 
(Mac is slow to anger but the last time 
he had a fight, he swung just once, a 
left hook, and his foe was unconscious 
for three hours.) 

Mac sought out Mr. America and told 
him: 

“You've been popping off about ‘hold- 
ing’ me. We're going to put a stop to that 
right now. Come on. . .” 

Mr. America couldn't duck the chal- 
lenge, so they sat down at a table and 
squared away. Batchelor not only put 
the muscle man’s arm down quickly three 
times in succession, but slammed it down 
so hard that he bruised Mr. America’s 
knuckles. 

Big Mac ordinarily doesn’t like to hurt 
anyone with his strength. For that reason 
he gave up finger-pull contests after he 
had broken the fingers of fifteen men. 

He doesn’t actually claim any cham- 
pionships at eating or drinking, but he’s 
skeptical of some New York records in 
these fields and he’s willing to take on all 
comers at either. 

One of the great New York drinkers, 
fellow by the name of Mitchell who was 
runner-up in an Eastern beer-guzzling 
contest, once challenged Mac to a bout, 
and they sat down to have it out with 


warm ale. Bottle for bottle they went at 
it, until each had put down two gallons 
of the warm brew, and both looked to be 
in good shape. But then Mitchell stood 
up, walked straight into a wall, slid to 
the floor and passed out. Big Mac picked 
him up and put him to bed. 

Mac was still in fine fettle, ready for 
more games. 

Mac remembers eating sixteen steaks 
at one sitting, and one time ate thirty 
hot dogs and then went out and won a 
high-jump contest at 5 feet 11 inches. He 
claims he can digest anything. 


Once, during the depression, he and 
a gang of sixteen other men started tak- 
ing advantage of a restaurant in San 
Francisco which advertised “All You Can 
Eat For 35 Cents.” 

“The others started getting ptomaine 
or something from eating at this joint 
and began to drop out. After two weeks 
I was the only one left that didn’t get 
sick. It never bgthered me at all,” he 
recalls. a 

Mac thinks he may have laid the foun- 
dation for his athletic prowess by row- 
ing a boat in his early youth. His first 
attempt at rowing, when he was 8 years 
old, resulted in an embarrassment which 
he still hasn’t forgotten. He almost lost 
control of the boat in the San Francisco 
Bay tide. The dockman who owned the 
boat, instead of showing any sympathy 
for the lad when he finally got the boat 
back, bawled him out in strong, profane 
language. 

With the memory of this embarrass- 
ment goading him, the boy then started 
practicing rowing at every opportunity. 
Now, he will race anybody any distance 
for any amount in any standard rowboat. 


Mac is a great student of strength lore, 
as well as of other arts and sciences. He 
is known by the barroom crowd as a gen- 
tleman of culture, and those who know 
him best speak in awed tones of his avid 
reading habits, his large library. 

He is often called upon to settle argu- 
ments about almost anything, and _ [fre- 
quently performs this service without 
being asked. 

Let anyone at the bar make a false 
or questionable statement concerning 
sport, history, science or the arts, and 
Big Mac, though he be at the other end 
of the bar apparently absorbed in an- 
other conversation, will hustle right over 
and correct the one who's in error. If 


there’s any argument about his correc- , 


tion, Mac’ll bring a book with him the 
next day to prove his point. 

He’s a keen observer of men. After 
sizing up the physique of an arm- 
wrestling opponent, he knows exactly 
where to put the pressure to beat his 
man most easily. 

He thinks the men who work in lumber 
yards, stacking boards, are the strongest- 
armed men as a class, even stronger than 
the lumberjacks who work in the woods. 
Plasterers and hod carriers, too, he finds 
have tremendous power. He thinks 
Scandinavians are more competitively 
inclined, at least as regards feats of im- 
promptu strength, than men of other 
descents. 

Mac’s reading habits and his observa- 
tions have contributed toward giving him 
one skill which his cronies and greatest 
admirers rate above all others. The gang 
all nodded in agreement when one of 
them said, summing up what he thought 
was Big Mac’s greatest skill of all: 

“Conversation.” —Eugene M. Hanson 
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Hurricane 
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the block. 


” 


the staysail jammed in 

“Got to get up there and free it, 
panted the captain. He looked around 
for his crew. Crab was busy. The captain 
himself was a bit old and bulky to at- 
tempt the climb to the masthead. He 
looked at me. 

Now I was no sailor. I say “was,” for 
after what happened, I feel that I now 
qualify. But at that time I could hardly 
tell a staysail from a spinnaker. I was 
a whiz with a butterfly net and even knew 
my way around with the fishes. I repre- 
sented a zoo that wanted more marine 
specimens, and had chartered this 60- 
foot jib-headed, staysail fishing schooner 
and fitted her with specimen tanks in 
which already reposed our first captives— 
an octopus, a giant ray, a tiger shark, 
and assorted small fry. I knew which end 
of a microscope to look through, but the 
captain had snorted when I had tried to 
sight the sun with the sextant upside 
down. And my stomach had a chronic dis- 
like for the roll of a ship. 

If we were going to have a hurricane 
I was thankful the vessel was in com- 
petent hands. Captain Ike Brann owned 


the Lively Lady and had been hired along 
with his ship. He was unusually short and 
thickset for a Norwegian, brown and 
tough, but beginning to show the brittle- 
ness that comes to a man in his sixties. 
For thirty years he had fished out of San 
Francisco on the Lively Lady. He knew 
every beam and plank and whim of her. 
I was his boss in matters piscatorial but 
he was master in things nautical, and if 
he wanted me to go up that mast I sup- 
nosed I should have to do it. 

I climbed the ratlines, up past the 
lower crosstrees, past the crow’s-nest, to 
the peak. I loosed the halyard and the 
staysail came rattling down. 

Meanwhile on deck the captain lashed 
down the hatches and the dinghy and saw 
to it that the lids of all tanks were made 
secure. Crab, who was neyer too bright 
even when sober, had chosen this morn- 
ing to be drunk. He was tantalizingly 
slow and as unsteady as an old woman 
as he reefed the mainsail and jib. 

The captain started the auxiliary en- 
gine. He began to bring the ship about 
to face whatever danger was coming. 
Evidently he meant to heave to with the 
ship’s nose in the storm until it blew 
over. 

The Lively Lady was lively with sails 
but took her time to respond to an en- 
gine. She was only halfway about when 
the thing came. 
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At the masthead I saw it coming. I 
could not get all the way down before it 
arrived. I managed to drop into the 
crow’s-nest and there crouched to meet it. 

It was a wave that towered far above 
me, though I was already forty feet above 
the deck—a single gigantic wave with 
not a ripple to announce its coming and 
no billows to be seen in its train! I looked 
up and into it, fascinated. Its top was 
like an overhanging cliff. The green over- 
curl was edged with white foam. Tons of 
water hung between sea and sky ready to 
crash down upon the Lively Lady. 

The ship, broadside on, began to climb 
the mountain. She listed to starboard 
until her masts were horizontal and I 
looked down from my perch not upon 
the deck but into the glassy sea. 

Should I jump clear? Nothing afloat 
could stand this. The schooner was bound 
to roll bottom-side up. Then I might 
be tangled in the rigging and never eet 
to the surface. 

Something made me trust the Lively 
Lady and hang on. I flinched as the over- 
hang descended. It struck me a crushing, 
stunning blow. I could never have hung 
on in the face of it, but luckily didn’t 
need to for I was jammed so tightly 
against the mast and the rail of the crow’s- 
nest that I could not have escaped if I 
wanted to. 

The falling sea knocked the wind out 
of me. I breathed stinging salt water 
into my lungs. My strength was going. 
And yet the whole thing seemed unreal. 
How could I be drowned forty feet above 
deck? 

Then the water slipped away from me 
with a dragging pull. The mast seemed 
to be upright once more. I looked down 
to where the deck should be. There was 
nothing but a swirling surge of sea. 

Then it washed away and the deck 
leaped into view. The captain had flat- 
tened himself out on the floor of the 
cockpit. Crab was picking himself up out 
of the scuppers where the surge had 
washed him. 

Was that going to be all there was to 


TRUE MAGAZINE 


it—just one big wave? The sea was rela- 
tively quiet again and there was no wind. 
The great wave rolled away to leeward 
like a moving mountain. 

I slid to the deck, freed the dropped 
staysail and took it below to the store- 
room. 

Then it happened. I didn’t know that 
the wind had come. I only knew that all 
hell had broken loose. I was struck a ter- 
rific crack on the skull, hurled against the 
bulkhead, pelted with boxes, bales, crates 
and cans and covered with flour from 
a burst bag. Half buried by supplies, I 
lay on the wall with my head on the 
ceiling, Then there was a roll and the 
ship’s stores left me, only to come flying 
back the next instant, pummeling me 
black and blue. 

I struggled through the welter of fly- 
ing things to the door which had 
slammed shut. I could not open it. It 
was not locked. It was never locked. Yet 
I couldn’t budge it, There was a terrific 
roaring outside. 

The wind had sealed the door as 
securely as if it had been nailed. The 
room again lay on its side. I stood on 
the wall and battled with the door. I 
was needed on deck. The captain would 
think I was welching. 

The wall flung me to the floor; the 
floor flung me to the wall. There was a 
bunk at one side of the room. Perhaps 
it would hold me so that I would stay 
put. I got into it. It threw me out. I got 
In again and was tossed out amid a shower 
of cans. Everything loose seemed to come 
alive and to take delight in pelting me. 
It was like being inside the crazy house 
in an amusement park, 

With the strength of fear I attacked 
the door. It was as solid as a bulkhead. 
I backed off and ran, crashing it with 
my shoulder. Nothing happened except 
to my shoulder, 

I tried to shield my head from the fly- 
ing missiles, I beat upon the door with 
my fists and yelled, knowing I could not 
be heard. I flung a heavy box against 
the door. But on the other side was the 
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heavier hand of the wind. I was a prisoner 
in a torture chamber. A ten-gallon can 
of paint caught me a wallop on the side 
of the head. 

I thought, “What a silly way to die, 
locked in an unlocked room!” 

Then there was a splintering, tearing 
sound above followed by a terrific crash 
that made the whole boat shiver. At the 
same instant the door against which I 
was leaning fell open and precipitated 
me head over heels into the passageway. 
The door slammed shut again. 

Nursing my bruises, I struggled on 
deck. The mainmast had fallen. It lay 
across the cockpit. The captain must be 
under it. Crab, lashed to the foremast, 
was looking around helplessly. I reflected 
that he was eyen more of a lunkhead 
than I was, if that were possible. 

I began to run forward. The wind 
smacked me back. It came like a moving 
wall. Jt blew my eyes shut and crowded 
into my lungs until T thought I would 
burst with the pressure. Meanwhile the 
decR w&s trying to fling*me into the sea. 

I dropped to hands and knees, crawled 
to Crab and loosed him. “The captain!” 
I said. We crept to the cockpit. The limp 
body lay wedged between the mast and 
the cockpit rail. Likely as not the ribs 
had been staved in. After several tries, 
and taking advantage of a lurch of the 
ship, we dislodged the mast. We slid 
forward, dragging the captain, bundled 
him down the companionway and into 
his cabin. We lashed him into his bunk. 
He did not move an eyelid. 


I could not understand the sudden 
wild reeling of the ship. Then I remem- 
bered. There was no one at the helm. The 
ship was broaching to. I must get up 
there and straighten her out. “Give him 
some brandy,” I said to Crab and went 
up. 

The ship was rolling ‘heavily in the 
trough. The waves were like leaping 
hills. I crawled to the cockpit; pausing 
in the scuppers to be sick. The wheel was 
bucking back and forth like a wild horse. 
I caught it and was jerked with it. I 
wedged myself under it and held on. 

Down low, my head was protected 
from the wind by the combing of the 
cockpit. That wasn’t much better than 
being exposed to the wind. It slid by 
above with such speed that a vacuum 
was created below and it was as hard to 
get enough air as it had been before to 
avoid getting too much. 

It was worse as the ship came up into 
the wind. Water splashed up on the fore- 
castle was at once atomized and blown 
aft as spray. It was dangerous spray as 
I found when I experimentally put out 
my hand. The hand was flung back at 
me with terrific force. My arm felt as 
numb as if a bolt of electricity had gone 
through it. I guessed that the wind must 
be traveling at a good 150 miles an hour 
—perhaps 200. Later I heard that Beau- 
fort-scale records of the same storm taken 
in the Marshalls showed a wind force of 
12, twice the force of the ayerage strong 
gale. 

So now I know what 12 means. It’s not 
just a figure. 

I wondered how the captain was com- 
ing along. When would he be back on 


the job? Soon, I hoped. Being responsible 
for a 60-foot ship in a storm was a job 
the very idea of which filled me with 
terror. And yet I felt a strange sense of 
elation. I was controlling a ‘ship, defy- 
ing a hurricane. 

I could almost look at it objectively. 
So this was what a hurricane was like. 
Of course I had read about it and how 
it got its name from the devil Hurakan, 
the thunder-and-lightning god of the In- 
dians of Central America; how the 
same thing was called a typhoon in the 
western Pacific after the Chinese word 
laifung, meaning great wind; how it went 
elsewhere by such names as chubasco, 
ciclon, huracan, torbellino, tormenta, 
tropical. But whatever you chose to call 
it, it was something to remember for a 
lifetime. 

The wind was growing fitful. It came 
in gusts and gasps. Suddenly it stopped 
altogether. The roar had been so great 
that 1 was deafened by the silenc®. “The 
clouds of flying spray disappeared and 
the blue sky bwoke out. eo? 

“We're through it!” I shouted to no- 
body. 


Then my book knowledge came back 
to plague me. I knew well enough—who 
doesn’t?—that the wind of a hurricane 
goes around in a circle. It may move at 
a rate of anywhere from one to two hun- 
dred miles an hour. But the entire re- 
volving mass does not move forward 
much faster than twelve miles an hour. 
At the center of this merry-go-round is 
the “eye” of the hurricane, a quiet spot 
with little or no wind. 

“We're in the center,” I thought. “Half 
an hour perhaps, then we'll catch it on 
the other side.” 

I stood up to take a look. The fallen 
mast lay beside me and stretched out 
behind like a great tail. The reefed sails 
had suffered. The canvas had torn out 
of the gaskets. The running gear was a 
tangle of lines knotted by the wind. The 
dinghy was about to pull away. 

Crab poked his head out of the com- 
panionway. 

“How’s the captain?” I 

“Sleeping.” 

“Lash down that dinghy. Step lively! 

He gave me an odd look—then stepped 
almost. lively. 

“Gosh, it’s hot,” he complained. 

It wasn’t so much that it was hot, but 
the air was suffocatingly thin. There 
wasn't enough of it. 

It was hard to understand at first why 
the ship should roll and pitch worse than 
ever. The waves were much higher than 
in the path of the wind. Here they had 
no pressure of wind to keep them under 
control. They shot up in great spouts 
fifty, sixty feet high, It seemed as if mines 
or ‘torpedoes must be exploding under 
the surface to send up such geysers. 

Huge pointed lumps of water as big 
as houses raced about madly in all di- 
rections, crashed into each other, sent up 
fountains of spray, fell away in a hun- 
dred waterfalls. 

The confusion was doubtless due to the 
fact that from every point of the compass 
winds were blowing in toward this center 
of calm, And so the waves popped up 
helter-skelter and went wildly north, 


asked, 


south, east, west, anywhere. It was an- 
archy, it was chaos. 


But the Lively Lady took it. In such 


a sea a passenger ship or cargo steamer’ 


might have gone down. But it is known 
that a small craft can often weather such 
treatment better than a large one. For 
one thing the wooden schooner is more 
buoyant than the steel steamship and 
rides the waves. Also a small craft can 
slide down one wave and climb another 
while the big ship lies across several 
waves and is attacked by all of them; 
and the parts of her hull that are not 
supported may buckle under the strain. 
The big ship resists the waves, the small 
craft goes with them. 

So the Lively Lady shot heaven high 
and dropped into dark depths and flung 
herself this way and that so that it was 
hard to hang on, but she stayed on top. 

Birds by the hundreds, swept into the 
center by the storm, collected in the rig- 
ging. Noddies, boobies and gulls slid 
about the deck and two big frigate birds 
settled in the dinghy. Thousands upon 
thousands of butterflies, moths, flies, bees, 
hornets, grasshoppers were clustered on 
the masts and ratlines or buzzed about 
our faces. 

Now puffs of wind began to come. But 
they came [rom behind! How could that 
be? I had been sailing into the wind 
when the wind died and thought I had 
held a true course since then. Painfully 
my landlubber mind wrestled with the 
problem. Almost too late, the light broke. 
I jammed the wheel over and brought 
the ship around just in time. The circling 
wind would naturally come from the op- 
posite direction on the other side of the 
center. 

Bang, it came! Its arrival was so abrupt 
that Crab was all but swept overboard. 
The roar of the wind struck like a clap 
of thunder. The stinging spray began 
to cut into faces and hands. The blue 
sky was gone and there was nothing but 
that ghostly darkness streaming past. 

The waves were lower, not much 
higher than the masts now, but they were 
all going one way and seemed to have a 
deadly purpose. 

It was soon plain that the hurricane’s 
second act was going to be worse than 
the first. Both wind and waye were more 
violent. Birds and insects disappeared as 
if by magic. Rigging was being blown 
to bits, The sails escaped from their lash- 
ings and went up into the wind in rags 
and tatters. The fallen mast scraped mur- 
derously back and forth across the deck. 
The ship was wrenched as if by giant 
hands. There was a rending sound aft 
and the wheel went lifeless in my hands. 
The rudder was gone. 

The ship’s nose dropped away from the 
wind. She broached to and lay in the 
trough, rolling with a sickening wallow. 

At eyery roll she took on tons of water 
that surged across the deck shoulder- 
deep and thundered down the compan- 
ionway into the hold. 

“Crab!” I yelled, just as he was making 
a move to slip below. “How do you start 
the pumps?” 

He ventured out to hear what I was 
saying. 

“The pumps!” I shouted. 

He shook his head and began to retreat 
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to the shelter of the companionway. Be- 
fore he could reach it the ship lurched 
and took on a bank of water that caught 
him up like a chip and washed him over 
the rail. 

Belore I could have shouted “Man 
overboard!” the backwash of the same 
wave carried him back and deposited 
him with a thump on the deck. I could 
have laughed to see the look of dumb 
surprise on his face. 

I could have if I hadn't felt equally 
dumb. Why had I never observed how 
the pumps were operated? Probably they 
were geared to the engine. I found a 
lever marked “Pump.” I pushed it over 
and thought I felt an added tremor in 
the shivering hulk. 

Another dizzy roll came that tore my 
suffering stomach out by the roots, and 
then a wrenching and splitting and the 
foremast fell, not aft, as had the main- 
mast, but over the beam, smashing the 
dinghy to kindling wood. Still bound 
to the ship by stays, ratlines and hal- 
yards, it dragged in the sea, listing the 
deck heavily to port. 

This was no longer an adventure. It 
was a tragedy. The Lively Lady was not 
a ship, she was a wreck. And the lives 
of those on board could not have been 
insured lor ten cents. 

With the hold swimming with water, 
every wave now rolled clear over the 
ship. To add to the torment, rain began 
to [all, not in drops but in pailfuls. 

I could now believe what I had been 
told of hurricane rain. In a certain Phil- 
ippine hurricane more rain fell in four 
days than the average rainfall for a whole 
year in the United States. 

It was almost more comfortable under 
a wave than under the flailing of the 
rain. 

But there was no moment for rest. I 
knew theoretically what to do. But only 
theoretically. If a sea anchor were not 
rigged quickly, the ship was going to 
founder with all hands. 

There was no use in my staying in the 
cockpit with a dead wheel. I left the en- 
gine going. It might give us a little steer- 
ageway and make the roll less violent. 
I scrambled out and collared Crab half- 
way down the companionway. 

“Gotta rig a sea anchor!” I shouted in 
his ear. 

The next half hour of work was acute 
agony. Battered and half drowned by 
waves, blinded and suffocated by the 
wind, ignorant of how best to go about 
it, we struggled to get the foremast up 
on deck, lay it alongside the mainmast 
and lash them together. An indescribable 
tangle of lines had to be cut away. And 
all the time the ship was trying to throw 
off its riders like a steer in a rodeo. 

We ran a cable from the masts to the 
capstan in the bow. Then, letting a heave 
of the sea help us, we got the thing 
overboard. 

The result was almost immediate. The 
rapidly drifting ship was hauled up short 
by the float which, being half submerged, 
was not carried along by the gale. The 
sea anchor brought our bow up into the 
wind so that we met the waves head-on 
and the danger of foundering was a little 
diminished. 

Another hour the gallant little ship 


struggled to stay above the surface. 

Then, as suddenly as it had come, the 
wind howled away. We who had been 
braced against the wind found ourselves 
unbalanced for lack of it. We had _ be- 
come used to lying on it as on a firm bed. 

The blue sky appeared again. The sun 
blazed. The whirling wrack of the storm 
full of howling devils, and looking like 
a monstrous evil genie, bore off to the 
westward. 

For a time the sea, without the wind 
to hold it down, was worse than ever. 
Then it moderated and waves ceased to 
surge over the deck and pour into the 
hold. The pumps began to win. The ship 
rose. 

I anxiously inspected the specimen 
tanks. None of the lids had been dis- 
lodged and since I was always careful to 
keep the tanks full to the brim, there 
had been no sloshing to injure the speci- 
mens@lhey seemed to have come through 
the experience better than their human 
friends. . - 

Do “we cut away the masts?” asked 
Crab. 

“No,” I said. “We'll tow ’em to Ponape. 
We can get them restepped there. But 
we'll have to do something about that 
rudder.” 


We waited a few hours until the sea 
calmed. In the meantime I sat by the 
captain, but he was still asleep. I ex- 
amined him. His chest was banged up, 
but there was no bleeding. He might 
have a cracked rib or two, but how could 
I tell? Even a doctor can’t be sure with- 
out taking a picture. Anyhow, the best 
cure for a fractured rib is rest, and he 
was giving himself that. I was more wor 
ried by the bruise I found on the back 
of his head. The mast must have brought 
his head down hard on the combing ol 
the cockpit. That bruise might be just 
on the outside, or might not. There was 
a first-aid book among the captain’s 
manuals, and I looked up concussion. 
I learned that it might be so slight as to 
cause only a bit of delirium, or it might 
mean total loss of consciousness and 
death. “The treatment is complete rest 
in a darkened room, fluid food, cold to 
the head.” 

I bound a wet towel around the cap- 
tain’s head and drew the bunk curtains. 
Then with the hope that I was scaring 
myself unnecessarily and that he would 
wake soon, swallow an aspirin and be 
okay, I returned to the deck and sent 
Crab over the stern in a noose. He was 
stone sober now and more co-operative 
than I had ever seen him. He discovered 
that the rudder had been washed up so 
that it had come loose from the stan- 
chions. He managed to reseat it, and the 
wheel once more controlled the ship. 

And now the remaining problem was 
to find Ponape. For that we would need 
the captain. He alone knew how to cal- 
culate position and lay a course. I anx- 
iously waited for him to wake. 

He awoke, but only to jabber in de- 
lirium. In vain I tried to turn his mind 
to navigation. He addressed me as Susie 
and, from what he said, I took it he was 
8,000 miles and fifty years back in his 
childhood home in Pennsylvania. 

I consulted the chart, and a handbook 


by Sawyer on navigation, and the Nauti- 
cal Almanac. They all added up to gib- 
berish so far as I was concerned. I would 
wait till morning—the captain might be 
on his feet then. I turned off the engine 
and the ship floated like a dead thing. 

The captain still raved the next morn- 
ing. Again I pored over the manuals. 
The determination of longitude was an 
unfathomable puzzle. Latitude looked 
easier. And there was a note to the effect 
that in the old days ships used to run 
to the known latitude of the destination 
and then sail east or west until land- 
fall. According to the chart, the latitude 
of Ponape was 7 degrees North. During 
the morning I practiced with the sextant, 
following the directions in the handbook. 
At noon I took my reading, sighting the 
horizon through the unsilvered half of 
the mirror, moving the arm until the 
upper mirror threw the sun’s image upon 
the silvered half; and reading the alti- 
tude on the scale. This figure angl the 
date, with the help of the Nautical Al- 
manac, gave me,the latitude 9 degyees, 
8 minutes. 

So I turned on the engine, pointed 
her south, and sailed until my readings 
showed the ship to be on or close to 
7 degrees. Then, with my eye on the 
compass in the cockpit binnacle, I sailed 
straight west. This was a matter of two 
days. Crab spelled me at the wheel. Of 
course it was like going around Robin 
Hood’s barn and we of necessity ignored 
the truth that a straight line is the short- 
est distance between two points, but it 
worked, thanks partly to the fact that 
Ponape is a large island and hard to miss. 
The captain slept most of the time and 


when awake his mind never once came 
back to the present. 

With what delight we saw the 2,000- 
foot peaks of Ponape! We dragged our 
slow way into the north harbor and 
dropped anchor near the town. A port-au- 
thority launch came out and a young 
lieutenant of the U. S. Navy came aboard. 
Ponape, formerly one of the Japanese- 
mandated islands, is now a U. S. trustee- 
ship. 

“Good morning, captain,” said the 
lieutenant. 

“I’m not the captain.” 

“Oh, the mate?” 

“No. Just a bug hunter turned navi- 
gator. Captain’s sick.” 

“You evidently got a taste of the hurri- 
cane.” 

“More than a taste,” I admitted. “Did 
you feel it here?” 

“Luckily it slid by to the north of us. 
But one of our supply ships was in its 
path.” 

“What happened?” 

“It went down—all five thousand tons 
of it. It’s a miracle this little eggshell 
came through on top.” 

I looked across the mast stumps,_bat- 
tered davits, smashed rail, and felt for 
the first time the hot pride that a true 
sailor is supposed to have in his ship. 

“Pretty stout little vessel,” I said. “Is 
there a place where we can get her re- 
paired?” 

“Right around in the shipyard.” 

Captain Ike was taken to the hospital, 
the unlively lady went to drydock, and 
I took to the hills with my butterfly net. 
For a time at least I had had enough of 
the sea.—Willard Price 


Nothing to Eat But His Brother 
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think he kept alive all that time, eh?” 

Louis paused for dramatic effect and 
then went on. “None of the reservation 
Indians will talk about it. Donald knows 
the story, all of it, but for me he will 
not talk. Perhaps a little drink of whisky 
blanc and he would tell you something.” 

It sounded like a story. The next day, 
without the whisky blanc, I put a 
guarded question to Donald and got a 
cold answer. “M’sieu, I do not wish to 
talk about that,” he said, and that was 
all. 

I was still thinking about the story 
last summer when I went back to the 
Laurentide district after an absence of 
five years. One day I stopped in at the 
Hudson’s Bay Company post at Point 
Blue on Lake St. John, the site of the 
Montagnais Indian Reservation where 
the Cleret family lived. The post man- 
ager, an Englishman named David 
Cooter, told me that he had heard about 
the Cleret tragedy, but he was not at 
Point Blue when it happened. He said 
I might get something from Jack Ger- 
maine, the Indian who led the search 
party for the missing Clerets. At that 
time Jack Germaine had been chief of 
the Montagnais. He no longer was liv- 


ing among them but by luck happened 
to be there visiting relatives for a couple 
of days. The next day he was leaving 
for the bush, to be gone for a year. 

Five minutes later we were knocking 
on his door. It opened and a big genial- 
looking man stepped outside. He was 
about 50, a bit on the portly side, but 
he looked all Indian—dark-skinned with 
coal-black hair and high cheekbones. 
Cooter told him that I'd like to have him 
sit down with me and tell me about the 
Cleret rescue from beginning to end. 

The story Jack Germaine told me is 
partly his own and partly Martin Cleret’s. 
For when he rescued the boy they slept 
in the same tent on the trip down to 
Lake St. John. Three Indians had gone 
on the search party. Martin would wait 
until the others fell asleep outside the 
tent and then he would whisper to his 
chief the details of his terrible experience. 
Night after night he went over them 
until he had completed the story. He 
never again repeated it. Jack Germaine 
told it to me as an “outsider” for the 
first time. 

Look at a map of Quebec and you will 
find Lake St. John directly north of Que- 
bec City. It is a huge circular lake some 
25 miles in diameter, unbroken by is- 
lands. Into it empty a dozen rivers. The 
three largest, the Peribonca, Chamou- 
chouane and Mistassini, thread north for 
hundreds of miles into the Quebec wil- 
derness. Every August the Montagnais 
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leave their village at Point Blue and start 
up the rivers lor the winter hunt, as 
they have done for more than two cen- 
turies. 

Hardly more than twenty years ago one 
of the most renowned of the Montagnais 
was David Cleret, a half-breed of French 
and Scotch ancestry. He was the strong 
man of the band and his feats of endur- 
ance and strength are still remembered 
in that country. He could carry more 
than 300 pounds across a mile portage 
without stopping once. As caretaker of 
a fish-and-game club, he had an all-year 
job and did little trapping. But one year 
he got the fever. He heard of a territory 
beyond the trapping grounds of the most 
northern Montagnaig, which was in the 
almost inaccessible highlands of central 
Quebec. This new region, he heard, had 
never been trapped. A winter’s hunt in 
there, thought David, should be worth 
three seasons’ work in the usual country. 

The new land was beyond the head- 
waters of the Peribonca, 500 miles north 
of Lake St. John. There the Otish moun- 
tains, rising from a $,000-foot plateau, 
form the hub of Quebec. Like the spokes 
of a wheel, rivers radiate from it in three 
directions—the Peribonca and Mushala- 
gan to the south, the Eastmain west into 
James Bay, and the Caniapiscau north 
into Ungava Bay and Eskimo land. No 
man could go deeper into the interior of 
Quebec. 

David knew that he and his sons would 
be locked in the Otish country with no 
chance of returning until the spring 
floods released them in June. He made 


another 


preparations [for a 10-month stay. Before 
leaving he arranged with Boisvin, a 
trader, to meet him on the first of March 
at a point on the Peribonca about half- 
way between civilization and the new 
trapping grounds. Boisvin would bring 
grub, then return to Point Blue. The 
Clerets would go back to their trap lines. 
Thus assured of enough provisions to last 
until spring, David with his two sons— 
Martin, 13 years old, and Roy, 19—started 
up the Peribonca in August. Even if 
Boisvin failed them, there was no great 
cause for worry: they had a rifle and 
ammunition, fishing lines, a gill net and 
130 traps. There was sure to be plenty of 
game in the new territory. 

So loaded were their two canoes with 
provisions and equipment that they had 
to make three trips over each of the 
Peribonca’s thirty-five portages. It was 
October before they reached the source 
of the river, Already the small lakes were 
frozen oyer and in the larger ones ice 
had formed in the bays and along shore. 
Still they pushed on, They crossed over 
the Peribonca watershed and reached the 
headwaters of the Mushalagan, a river 
even longer than the Peribonca. 

It was in Mushalagan water that the 
Clerets finally stopped and made a winter 
camp on the shores of an unnamed lake. 
Martin was given the job of tending 
camp, while the other two fanned out 
along the waterways looking for signs of 
beaver. The bush was thin. In that coun- 
try, beyond the range of leaf-bearing 
trees, there were only stunted spruce edg- 
ing the streams and lakes with open areas 
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ol moss and lichen between the water- 
ways. The northern slopes of the Otish 
mountains were covered with snow that 
never melted. The Clerets saw no moose 
or caribou on their rounds; not even 
tracks. They saw only small game—hare 
and ptarmigan. The few beaver lodges 
they found were many days apart. It was 
a no man’s land they had come upon, a 
burnt-over country long avoided by the 
northern Crees and unknown to the 
Montagnais from the south. 

Game was so sparse that Roy and his 
father had to extend their traplines over 
an area so wide that it took days to make 
the rounds, even with each going alone. 
Meanwhile Martin kept the base camp 
and set a few traps along the shores of 
the lake. Between them they picked up 
an occasional beaver, a mink now and 
then and a few muskrat. 

By the first of February their supplies 
had become dangerously low and they 
had caught less than $100 worth of fur. 
Bug the spring hunt qould be better, 
David Thought. With the provisions that 
Boisvin would bring to the Peribonca 
they would come back and try again. The 
game must surely return by then. 


The Clerets cached their furs and set 
out overland [or the river. It was a brutal 
journey. High winds and 50-below tem- 
peratures forced them to hole up for days 
at a time. The snow was six feet deep 
on the level, with tree-high drifts block- 
ing the trails. Exhausted and staggering, 
they at last reached the appointed meet- 
ing place on the Peribonca. But Boisvin 
was not there. They did not know it 
then but the trader had been there at 
the agreed time and had waited fifteen 
days for them to appear. Thinking that 
the Clerets had decided to remain in the 
bush, Boisvin had then returned to Point 
Blue. The Clerets, who had lost all track 
of time, did not know that they were 
late. They could do nothing but wait, 
knowing that they could not make the 
trip back to civilization without supplies. 
Nor could they return to their trapping 
grounds. They waited and watched the 
sled dog die of starvation. They ate it 
all. 

One day a party of Indians unexpect- 
edly crossed the Peribonca. They shared 
their provisions, giving the Clerets 
enough so that they could now go either 
way—to Point Blue and safety or back 
to the Otish country and take a chance 
on holding out until spring. David did 
not want to abandon the furs and go 
home empty-handed. He decided to make 
the gamble. The sun would get higher 
every day now, more daylight for work- 
ing the traps and hunting, Things were 
bound to be better. 

Up the Peribonca the three Clerets 
went again. When they reached the forks, 
David told the boys that he was going 
to try new grounds. He would go up the 
west branch of the river and work the 
lines alone, while Martin and Roy would 
go back to the old place. As soon as the 
ice went out, they would start down and 
meet at the forks. Then all three would 
go back home, With David in new coun- 
try and the boys working their own lines, 
they should have enough furs by then 
to make the year worth while. 


They divided the supplies and equip- 
ment. The boys took the sled and the 
little beaver dog and went over the now- 
familiar trails to the old campsite on the 
unnamed lake. David walked alone with 
a staggering load on his back into un- 
known territory. It was April. 

Back on the old grounds, the boys set 
out circular traplines and made the 
rounds separately. Each took a small tent 
and blankets and camped where night 
overtook him. They would meet every 
few days on the lake, rest for a day and 
then start out again. But day after day 
they found nothing in the traps. Game 
had totally disappeared from the blighted 
country. They ate as little of their dwin- 
dling supplies as possible. Martin was 
the first to feel it. The 13-year-old boy 
found one day that he was too weak to 
carry enough food to last him on his 
round of traps. Roy saw what was hap- 
pening. He told his brother to Jet the 
traps go, to stay at the campsite and 
conserve his strg¢ngth. Martin could fish 
through the ice and set out the®gill net 
while Roy toured the lines. By mid-May 
the boys had consumed the last bit of 
flour and salt pork and were eating the 
dregs of the tea. The few fish that Martin 
caught were eaten uncleaned and raw. 


One day when Roy came back to 
camp he found his brother sitting in front 
of the tent, staring at the net in his hands, 
The cords had rotted and the net was 
useless. There was nothing to eat now 
except the beaver dog. In tears, Martin 
shot it. The two boys made a stew of 
the dog and consumed all of it in one 
meal. Roy was now beginning to get 
weak and had moments of failing vision. 
Martin begged his brother to stay with 
him on the lake but Roy persisted in 
visiting the traps. He might find some 
game in one of them, he argued. Even 
a stray mink would be a feast now. No 
longer did Roy carry the tent with him. 
He slept coyerless on the ground while 
Martin waited at the lake, the long hours 


laden with horror at the thought that 
his brother might never return. Roy al- 
ways came back, but each trip was shorter 
than the one before and finally he did 
not leaye the lake at all. 

It was June before the ice broke. Now 
it was time to start across the lakes and 
get into the Peribonca. They could not 
take the furs along; any extra weight 
would be an insurmountable burden. 
The canoe, a 16-footer weighing 80 
pounds, would be heavy enough with 
both carrying it across the portages. It 
was the same canoe that Roy, stocky and 
strong last fall, had carried so lightly 
over the trails on their way up the Peri- 
bonca. Now the two boys could scarcely 
get it off the rack where it had lain all 
winter. And when they lifted it from 
the ground to take it across the first 
portage it slipped from their grasps. Roy 
stumbled and fell. When Martin helped 
him regain his feet, the two boys looked 
at each other in silence for a long time. 
They knew then that they were chained 
to the lake until help came. Their father 
would know when he arrived at the forks 
that they had not gone down before him. 
He would wait for a day or two, perhaps, 
then start up after them. He would surely 
bring food and in a few days they would 
be strong enough to leave and take the 
furs down with them. 

That's what the Cleret boys told each 
other. But what they didn’t know was 
that their father, on the other side of 
the Otish slopes, was in worse shape than 
they were. He, too, had found almost no 
game, had run out of provisions and was 
at that moment going down the Peri- 
bonca in his tiny 12-foot canoe. Emaciated 
and with an infected leg, he had limped 
from his trapping grounds to the forks 
as the ice was breaking up. He waited 
there for several days and then went on 
down the river, knowing that the boys 
were still above. He knew that he could 
not get to them. He must now reach 
civilization and have help sent to them. 

Down at Point Blue all the Indians 
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had returned by the first of June—all ex- 
cept the Clerets—and when the month 
had run out and they still didn’t appear, 
the Montagnais became alarmed. A 
search party was formed to go up alter 
them. The volunteers were Jack Ger- 
maine and his brother, Berthelemy; also 
Xavier Gill and Joe Cleret, David's 
brother. Traveling in two canoes, the men 
fought their way against the swollen 
waters of the Peribonca. A week out of 
Lake St. John they came across David, 
almost finished from exhaustion and the 
agony of his infected leg. He told them 
that he had had to drag his 35-pound 
canoe over the portages. The boys, he 
said, must still be above, unless they 
had gone down the Mushalagan. That 
would be unlikely, though, because they 
did not know the other river. David de- 
scribed the location of the campsite and 
told them to hurry on; there was no 
time to lose. The Indians fed him, gave 
him enough provisions to last until he 
could reach a fire ranger’s camp a few 
days downstream and then pushed up 
on the Peribonca. 

It took them twenty days to get to the 
first of the Mushalagan lakes. There they 
found no campsite, no evidence of the 
boys having been there. This was puz- 
zling. It must be the lake that David had 
described but to make sure that he had 
not meant the next one in the chain 
they crossed over into the second lake. 
Still they found no sign of the boys as 
they explored its long shoreline. The 
boys, then, must have gone down the 
Mushalagan. They should have made 
Baie Comeau by this time and might 
eyen be at Point Blue waiting to greet 
the search party upon its return. The 
men turned back and sped down the 
Peribonca, completing a canoe trip of 
about 1,000 miles in a month’s time. 

David, now partially recovered, was 
waiting for them at the village of Peri- 
bonca where the river flows into Lake 
St. John. There was no smile on his face 
when he spotted the canoes rounding 
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the final bend in the river and could 
count only four heads. 

What had happened? In a worried 
consultation, the men described to David 
the upper lakes that they had searched 
and their conviction that the boys must 
have descended the Mushalagan. But the 
second lake was not the one on which 
the Clerets had made their base. It was 
still the next lake beyond, only four 
miles from where the Indians had given 
up the search. The heartbreaking mis- 
take was not their fault. David’s direc 
tions, a month before, had been faulty 
due to his exhausted and confused con- 
dition. It was maddening to know that 
they had been almost within shouting 
distance of the boys. 

There was still a chance that the boys 
had taken the Mushalagan, a slim chance 
for they were now long overdue by any 
route. There was a way to find out. The 
Indian agent at Point Blue wired Baie 
Comeau and asked that his message be 
relayed to all fire rangers along the 
Mushalagan. Had the Cleret boys been 
seen? It was two days before all reports 
were in: No, there had been no sign of 
anyone on the river up to the last fire 
ranger’s tower, several miles above Baie 
Comeau. There was only one thing to 
do now—go back up again, search all 
the upper lakes and go all the way down 
the Mushalagan if necessary. The power- 
ful Jack Germaine was the only one of 
the four who was able to make the re- 
turn trip. With the Manigouche brothers 
he started off again on the third day after 
his arrival. This was to be a lightning- 
fast trip—three men in one canoe with 
each taking a turn at the paddle and 
going all day from dawn to darkness. 

Meanwhile on the distant lake, the two 
Cleret boys were weakening daily, sink- 
ing into a state of lassitude and despair. 
Hourly they told each other that help 
must soon arrive, that their father would 
not fail them. At night, huddling to- 
gether for warmth, they talked of home, 
of their parents and of food. It was now 
July and they had been in the bush for 
almost a year. Their clothes were in rags 
and hair hung to the shoulders. They 
had discarded their worn shoes and 
walked barefooted. With a crude spear 
that Roy had fashioned by driving a nail 
into the end of a stick, they managed to 
spear a few small trout in a nearby creek. 
But as the days went by and their strength 
ebbed they became too slow to thrust it 
into the slowest trout. All coordination 
had left them and both suffered from 
failing vision. They kept alive by eating 
roots and the leaves of a lettuce-like 
plant which grew in the water along the 


shores of the lake. They kept together 
at all times, not daring to separate. They 
had only two matches left and could not 
leave the campfire unattended for long. 

One day Roy punched some holes in 
a pail with the spear and made a small 
fire in it. From then on they took the 
burning pail with them in the canoe 
whenever they went alter food. They 
could range farther now but still there 
was never enough food. One morning 
when Martin awoke he saw a muskrat 
through the opening of the tent. Tak- 
ing the rifle at his side he pointed it 
at the animal. His hand closed on the 
trigger. The gun wobbled in his grasp... 
he did not have enough strength to pull 
the trigger. As the muskrat started for 
the lake, Martin frantically shook his 
brother, imploring him to wake up and 
shoot the animal before it got away. Roy 
did not move. Again he shook his 
brother, but Roy remained motionless. 
Overpowered by fear, Martin stumbled 
to the lake with a pail in his hand. With 
as much water as he could carry, he came 
back to the tent and dashed it in Roy's 
face. Still his brother did not move. He 
was dead. 

Half crazed with horror and grief, 
Martin covered the body with a canvas 
ground cloth. He thought of burying it, 
but knew that he hadn’t the strength to 
dig a grave, nor even to drag the body 
from the tent. Sobbing, he remained be- 
side his brother all that day and night, 
leaving it only long enough to keep the 
fire going in the pail. 

The next day he took the fire pail and 
started out in the canoe for the edible 
leaves. Leaving the canoe in a cove near 
the camp, he began searching the shore 
for food. He had gathered a few leaves 
when he looked back and saw smoke 
billowing from the canoe. Hot ashes from 
the pail had set fire to its sides and 
thwarts. With all the strength he had 
left, Martin scooped water into the canoe 
and put out the fire. It leaked badly but 
he made it back to camp. Now he knew 
that he was finished, that in another day 
or two he would lie motionless beside 
his brother. Still, he refused to quit. He 
kept the fire going in the pail although 
it needed constant watching, making 
sleep impossible. Always he took the 
burning pail with him wherever he went. 

Lying beside his brother’s body one 
night, Martin remembered what Roy had 
said to him a week before he died. “If 
one of us should die, the living one could 
get new life from the other's flesh,” he 
had said. It was a half jest and when 
Martin turned aside in horror at the 
words, Roy had laughed. But he was not 
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smiling when he said, “It is the agree- 
ment between us.” 

Now in the tent with the fire pail glow- 
ing feebly at the entrance, Martin pon- 
dered his brother's words. He was 
famished beyond the agony of mere hun- 
ger. Revolting as the thought was, there 
beside him was food enough to give him 
life until help came. In another few 
days the body would rot and disinte- 
grate. If he ate the flesh it would not be 
a sin. He would be absolved by the mis- 
sionary priest at Point Blue. 

With trembling hands the boy took his 
hunting knife and lifted a corner of the 
canyas, exposing the tattered trousers 
which covered his brother's legs. The bare 
flesh was visible just above the knee 
where the cloth had been torn away. 
Martin pointed the knife at the spot and 
gripped the handle, his eyes closed tight. 
The instant he felt the knife point pierce 
the flesh he blacked out and fell across 
his brother's body. Recovering, he 
crawled to one side and lay there numb 
with*horror. He could n&t bring himself 
to try again. The next night, after an- 
other foodless day, he tried again and 
once more failed. But the third night the 
knife found its way into the flesh. He 
did not faint this time. 


After that it was not so hard. The 
legs went first, then in the days that fol- 
lowed, the arms and the trunk. He cut off 
chunks of flesh, boiled and smoked them 
over the fire pail and hung them in the 
tent, in the way he had seen his father 
preserve moose meat. With the hatchet 
he smashed the skull and scraped out 
the brains. When he got to the bones 
he cracked them open and sucked out 
the marrow. 

For seven weeks he lived on _ his 
brother’s flesh until there was nothing 
but a pile of cracked bones heaped in 
a corner of the tent. 

On September first, three days after he 
had eaten the last of the marrow and was 
sitting in front of the tent pounding 
a fish bone into flour, Martin looked up 
to see three men approaching him, led 
by Jack Germaine. “Pappa—you have 
come to get me,” said the half-delirious 
boy, thinking that the chief was his 
father. 

It had taken the second search party 
eighteen days to reach the lake. Eight 
days later they were back at Lake St. 
John with Martin. They had to carry 
him across the portages. A coroner’s in- 
quest was held but the boy was excused 
from appearing. The Indians testified 
that Roy had died of starvation and that 
was all that was brought up. They knew, 
though. All the Indians around Point 
Blue knew. Soon afterward, Martin and 
his father moved and never returned. 


Martin today lives in obscurity in a 
western Ontario village, far from Point 
Blue. He is 35 years old, married and 
has two children. His name is not Martin 
Cleret. I purposely used that name rather 
than his real one to spare him from being 
recognized in his new home where his 
story is unknown. Everything else in this 
account is true. Let Martin live out his 
life in peace. He has had enough suffer- 
ing.—John Durant 
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Dick Wootton was a full-fledged Mountain Man by the 
time he was 21, To him, that was just a good beginning 


BY JOSEPH MILLARD 
Illustrated by Harold Von Schmidt 


aving walked the distance from Mississippi to 

St. Louis, young Dick Wootton considered 

himself lucky when he caught steamboat 

passage up the Missouri River for his first look 
at the West. It was no luxury cruise. The steamer’s 
deck was jammed with freight wagons and _ prai- 
rie schooners, and the hold was packed solid with 
supplies for Independence and the outpost forts. 
Passengers fitted themselves in where they could 
and slept on the wagons or under the blocked 
wheels. It was rugged, but then so was Dick 
Wootton. 

He stood with the crowd at the rail, a stocky, 
broad-shouldered young man of 20, listening to 
the strange, rough, boisterous frontier talk that 
swirled around him. A gaunt trapper in buckskin 
spat into the muddy froth behind the paddle 
blades. 

“She's quite a river,” he said. 

A bearded emigrant from Indiana snorted 
loudly. “You call this hog wallow a river? She’s 
jest too thick to swim in and too thin to walk 
on.” 

A deck hand, overhearing, gave them a snaggle- 
toothed grin. “You gents oughta sail with us in 
dry season. That’s steamboatin’. Only way we can 
make it at all is to send a boy on ahead with a 
sprinklin’ pot to wet down the dust.” 


Dick joined in the laughter that was suddenly 
drowned in the long-drawn whoop of the whistle 
above their heads, flinging the news of their com- 
ing across the prairie. From the “texas,” the ship’s 
top cabin structure, a voice bellowed, “Independ- 
ence Landing! Them as is going ashore, collect 
your gear.” : 

With his pack and his cap-and-ball rifle, Dick 
joined the crowd by the gangplank, straining for 
his first look at the town of Independence, hidden 
from the river by the swell of the prairie. A boil- 
ing excitement and impatience surged in him 
while the Yellowstone jockeyed for the landing. 
In a moment he would set foot on America’s last 
outpost of civilization. This was the Far West. 
This was the factory where a boy’s dreams of 
adventure were made. 

In that early summer of 1836, Independence, 
Missouri, was the most talked-about town in the 
United States. America was looking westward and 
the nine-year-old village stood on the very thresh- 
old of the unknown. Beyond lay a million square 
miles of virgin wilderness, rimmed by hostile 
Mexico and equally hostile Britain. Here at Inde- 
pendence the roads ended. Here the broad Mis- 
souri abandoned its westward course to swing 
north into obscurity. Beyond Independence there 
lay but two traveled trails, the one a thin and 
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Dick displayed his trade goods to the Utes, arguing and tempting. At first they only sat in a sullen circle. . . . 


shadowy pathway northwest to Oregon Territory; the other 
broader, better traveled, running southwest to Santa Fe. 
Between these two lay a tantalyzing mystery that had been 
glimpsed only by a few members of that early exploring 
breed—the Mountain Men, 

Like a million other Americans chafing at the restraints 
of civilization and the boredom of dull tasks, Dick Wootton 
had yearned for the excitement of the West. Nothing thrill- 
ing ever happened on his father’s tobacco plantation in 
Christian County, Kentucky, where the family had moved 


from Virginia in 1827. He had tried an uncle's cotton plan- 
tation in Mississippi for a year and found life there even 
duller, so he had decided to go on a brief sightseeing trip 
before he returned to Kentucky. 

At 20 he was man-grown, strong as a bull, and restless as 
a rutting elk. He was not tall, but his thick body and power- 
ful shoulders packed enormous strength. Nor could he be 
called handsome, His face was too broad and heavy, his 
wide mouth too thin and down-curving under a broad nose, 
his eyes too deep-set in their sockets, but there was about 
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him an air of sober competence that made men like and 
trust him. Before he was 21 he would be loaded with fan- 
tastic responsibilities and men with twice his years and ten 
times his experience would turn to him for leadership. He 
would be the friend and confidant of Kit Carson, Jim 
Bridger, Bill Sublette, Jim Clyman, but because he was 
naturally self-effacing and because he spent little time 
bragging to eastern writers, many of his exploits would 
be credited to others. He would be little-known outside 
his beloved wilderness because he spent his life liv- 


ing the adventures other men claimed for their own. 
But all that was an unguessable future that day, as he 
stood gripping the steamer’s rail with the two fingers and 
thumb remaining on his left hand. The other two fingers 
he had lost at his childhood home in Mecklenburg County, 
Virginia, on a day when his inborn curiosity made him 
disobey his parents and play with a newly sharpened ax. 
The loss had never interfered with his fighting or riding 
or shooting, but it was a brand he could never hide. 
Probably Dick Wootton dreamed that day on the Mis- 
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souri, but not even his wildest dreams could have anticipated 
that within a few years Cut Hand, the mountain man, would 
be recognized and feared by Indians from Mexico to Oregon. 

Then the gangplank squeaked out and he was ashore, his 
boots lifting the dust of a brand-new world as he toiled up the 
rough road from the Landing to the town itself. Halfway there 
he began to meet traffic responding to the steamer’s whistle. 
Here came heavy freighters, rumbling down to pick up the wait- 
ing cargo. Dusty men ran behind mule teams with harness jin- 
gling, traces looped up, on their way to hook onto the arriving 
wagons. A bearded trader galloped by on a fine horse, hurrying 
ahead of his pact oe for first chance at the arriving dollars 
in emigrant pockets. Behind came the crowds on foot, the idle 
curious, emigrants meeting neighbors who would join them on 
the trek west, families hurrying to meet traders and trappers 
returning from the East. 

It was no more than a pale preview of the roaring decade 
ahead when Independence would have to pave that road with 
the first macadam west of the Mississippi, but to Dick Wootton 
the surging traffic seemed enormous. Not even the crowded 
streets of St. Louis had seethed with such an urgency, or seemed 
half so colorful and exciting. 

He came up over the prairie swell and Independence lay up 
ahead, the neat square Jackson County Courthouse rising up 
out of a jumble of tents, shacks, shanties, and storage lots. Like 
the few substantial houses, it was hemmed in, a willing prisoner 
of its own prosperity. Then the whole town was in turn penned 
within a circle of corrals and camps and wagon parks, alive with 
activity. The air quivered to the clash and clang of iron on 
iron from blacksmith and wagon shops. This was a man’s last 
chance to strengthen and repair and refit before the jump-off 
into the unknown, and Independence was dedicated to selling 
him everything he would need (or everything he could be tricked 
into thinking he would need) for that journey. 


Di passed an emigrant camp with its yelling children and 
barking dogs. The wagon stood jacked up, gaunt ribs await- 
ing new or patched canyas, bare axles glistening with the sheen 
of fresh bear grease. Men were kneeling by a fire, sweating and 
cursing a tire onto its rim—a three-inch iron, speci@l for the 
Oregon trail. Just beyond, a roped-off lot was piled high with 
fly-covered buffalo hides and bales of beaver pelts awaiting ship- 
ment to St. Louis. The stench was so fierce that Dick’s breath 
locked in his throat as he hurried by. 

Closer to town he paused to watch a train of freighters load 
for the Santa Fe Trail; giant wagons carrying up to five tons of 
freight, part of nearly a million dollars’ worth of commerce that 
would tackle the 800 miles to Santa Fe that season. The cargo 
going down was part cotton goods, part hardware from the 
factories of St. Louis. Returning, they would be laden with the 
scarcest of all border commodities—hard money. The frontier 
was rich in furs and hides and credit, but woefully poor in the 
small coins of daily trade. Only recently a well-to-do trader had 
bought a house, paying for it with drafts against furs worth 
$40,000 in a St. Louis warehouse, but he had lacked the pocket 
silver to pay for recording the deed. 

In Dick Wootton’s pocket at that moment was a handful of 
little wedge-shaped chunks of silver cut out of a Mexican dollar. 
These “bits,” circulated at a shilling apiece or two for a quarter, 
were about the only hard money available. The rest of his funds 
were in his pack in the form of carots, hard brown cylinders of 
tobacco. These he had made himself by ramming tobacco 
into a hole in a log, then splitting the log to take out a carot 
that was a standard medium of exchange along the Mississippi. 

He walked on down the dusty street, past Weston’s black- 
smith shop, past Colonel Smallwood Noland’s tavern, the 
most westerly hotel in America, with accommodations of a 
sort for 400 guests. He passed many outfitting stores, one run 
by the sons of Daniel Boone, another by Lillburn Boggs who 
would be Governor of Missouri and scourge of the Mormons. 
And another operated by one Sam Owens whose half-sister, 
Mary, was at that very moment visiting back in Illinois and 
being shyly courted by a gaunt lawyer named Abe Lincoln. 

He was jostled by a motley crowd—gaping greenhorns like 
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himself, sober emigrants with their families, tough and cocky 
teamsters and guides, mountain men in greasy buckskins, In- 
dians, Mexicans, top-hatted traders. Here and there a grim, 
somber figure in black strode through the crowd, ignoring the 
mutters of hatred. These were the “Mormonites,” who claimed 
Independence stood on the site of the Garden of Eden and who 
had settled there to await the approaching Day of Judgment. 

Before a shanty bearing the sign Bent & St. Vrain, a bearded 
man stopped him with a hail. “You looking for a job, son?” 

“A job?” Dick halted, staring. “What kind of a job?” 

“We've got a freight train pulling out for Bent’s Fort in 
the morning and we're shy one teamster. You look strong and 
willing. Twenty a month and the best grub on the trail.” As 
Dick hesitated, the recruiter added argument. “No need to fear 
Injuns, boy. We’re travelin’ as far as the Arkansas with another 
train that’s bound for Santa Fe. Fifty-seven wagons and every 
man a veteran. The redskins are too smart to tangle with a crew 
that size.” 

If Dick Wootton took ten seconds to make up his mind, it 
was a long time. After all, why not sign on? This was adventure, 
the thing he had come to find. The tobacco plantation could do 
without him for another month or two. He nodded. “Reckon 
I’m your man.” A 

“Good.” The recruiter snatched paper and pencil. “Name?” 

“Richens Lacy Wootton.” 

“Huh?” The recruiter sMorted. “Like hell it*is, boy. Not out 
here.” He wet his pencil and wrote Hooton on the sheet. The 
name stuck, and throughout his life Dick would be known as 
commonly by Hooton as by Wootton. 

Following direction, he found the Bent & St. Vrain wagon 
park on the western edge of town, with seven heavy freighters 
loaded with trade goods and supplies for Fort Bent. He hunted 
up the captain, who looked him over and seemed to approve 
of what he saw. “Can you handle a twelve-mule team?” 

“T’ve done it,” Dick admitted. 

“Shoot?” 

“Tol'able to middling.” 

The captain stuck out his hand. ‘Glad to have yuh with us, 
Hooton.” Thus simply and without ceremony Richens Lacy 
Wootton, late of Virginia and Kentucky, became Dick Hooton, 
Westerner. 

Writing of it later, Dick said, “I could use a gun as well as 
anybody, knew how to handle a team, and while I was never 
particularly in love with hard work, I wasn’t afraid of it and 
when there was anything to be done I was always ready to do 
my share. That was all that was required of me as a wagon man 
and I got along first-rate from the start.” In those simple words 
Dick had, unwittingly, written the biography of every man who 
made his mark in the West. 


yp crite his youth and inexperience, he got on well with his 

veteran companions of the trail. It was a characteristic that 
would mark his early years, this instant acceptance by other men 
as an equal or a better. He asked endless questions, but they 
were thoughtful questions and they drew intelligent answers. 
He absorbed knowledge as a sponge absorbs water. . 

That night he joined some of the men in rifle shooting and 
his acceptance was complete. There was not a veteran among 
them who could match his skill. But they were frankly critical 
of his newer cap-and-ball rifle. 

“Here in the East that’s fine,” they told him. “But if you aim 
to keep meat on your ramrod and ha’r on your scalp, you better 
get a flintlock. If’n you’re out yonder with the redskins comin’ 
at you, you got no time to scrabble in the grass for a cap the 
wind blowed off the nipple, or to dry out one that got damped 
by rain. Flints, now, you can pick off the ground most anywhere, 
or leastwise a bitty piece of rock that'll strike the spark you 
need.” 

Dick went trading and came back the proud possessor of a 
Hawken flintlock rifle, that right arm of the mountain men. 
Those who credit the six-shooter with the conquest of the West 
have overlooked the Hawken. Made by Jacob and Samuel 
Hawken of St. Louis, it weighed twelve pounds, was shorter than 
the Kentucky rifle, but threw a half-ounce ball with accuracy 
up to 200 yards. When new it was approximately .53 caliber, 
but as use wore the barrel larger, that caliber increased. Some 
mountain men carried old stand-bys that shot balls of fantastic 
size. A Hawken cost $40 at the factory, $60 in Independence and 
up to hundreds out in the wilderness outposts. 

Dick was pleased with his new gun and proud of being able 


to get off as many as three shots a minute. A veteran quickly cut 
him down to size. “I’ve seed Injuns get ten arrows into the air 
in half a minute. You better figure on nailing him with your 
first shot, son.” 

At 3 the next morning, the sentries announced the new day 
with a volley of rifle blasts. There followed a hectic hour of 
struggle to hitch the cantankerous mules, then two hours of 
travel and a breakfast stop at 7. From then on, the trip was 
routine, dull to the veterans of the trail but a wonderland of 
fresh excitements to the farm boy from Kentucky. 

The fast Bent & St. Vrain wagons caught up with the big Santa 
Fe train, which had pulled out two days earlier, before the 
dangerous part of the trail. A few nights later an incident oc- 
curred that demonstrated to everyone that while Dick might be 
good at his job, he was not infallible. 

The train was camped that night on Little Cow Creek, about 
a third of the way through the journey, when Dick’s name came 
up for his first sentry duty. He took his Hawken and went out 
to his post at midnight with more nonchalance than he felt. 
There was only the faint light of the stars to see by and his 
strict orders had been to shoot first and question later if he saw 
anything moying outside the picket line. 

About 2 in the morning he heard a sound and saw a dark 
object moving toward the mule# about sixty yards down the 
slope. With the short hairs of his neck crawling, Dick leveled 
his rifle and fired. The dark obgect®dropped and lay still. 

The shot brought the men boiling up in all stages of undress, 
their guns ready to repel an atack. Dick pointed. “An Indian 
creeping up on the mules. I shot him and he’s lying over there.” 

After a long, tense wait that brought no signs of attack, some 
of the men lit a torch and cautiously approached the fallen 
figure. There was silence, then a bellow. “He’s shot Old Jack, 
the best damn lead mule on the trail.” 

Somehow Old Jack had slipped his picket rope and wandered 
onto forbidden ground. Nobody blamed Dick for following 
orders, but their merciless joshing made his life miserable for 
a few days. He might have finished the trip in imaginary dis- 
grace, but a few nights later, in camp on Pawnee Fork, he got a 
dramatic chance to redeem himself. 

They were deep in Comanche territory, then, and every man 
was doubly alert. The Comanches were among the most savage 
and most feared of all the Southwest tribes. They were the only 
Indians besides the Blackfeet who regularly practiced prolonged 
torture as a sport. They fought on horseback with terrible 
ferocity and would, unlike most Indian tribes, make night raids. 
This night of bright moonlight brought Dick his first of many 
encounters with the savage foe. > 

He was awakened sometime past midnight by the crack of a 
sentry’s rifle and the cry of, “Indians! Indians!” 

He rolled out of his blankets, rifle ready, to see a shrieking 
horde of riders bearing down. A few Indians had fusees—ancient 
firelock muskets that threw a handful of slugs or an enormous 
ball of Mexican copper with wondrous inaccuracy—but most of 
them had steel-tipped arrows and lances with fourteen-inch 
razor-sharp steel points, deadly at close range. 

Apparently the Comanches had gambled on sweeping through 
a demoralized camp with one murderous charge, then yanish- 
ing with the picketed mules. With green emigrants it might 
have worked, but these were trail-wise veterans of many a sharp 
fight. Before the echoes of the first shot died, the men were 
forted behind the wagons and pouring a withering fire into the 
charging mass. 

The Comanches wavered and broke a few yards short of their 
goal. Two more half-hearted charges proved so costly that they 
melted away, lugging uncounted casualties and leaving three 
“good Indians” on the ground. These were promptly scalped 
by teamsters and Dick took note of the deft technique of the 
operation. 

An old-timer explained. “Scalps is better medicine sometimes 
than bullets. Nothin’ sets you up good with one Injun tribe 
like showing them scalps from another tribe they hate—and all 
Injuns hate Comanches.” 

Through it all, Dick had fought coolly, making every shot 
count and obeying the basic law of the frontier—to space his 
firing so that at no time were the men behind one wagon caught 
with all guns empty simultaneously. Afterward the captain 
walked over to where he was cleaning his rifle. “Good job, 
Hooton. You'll do to trail with.”” And the sparse words were 
worth more to Dick than all the gold medals in Christendom. 

Two days later they sighted buffalo and he knocked over a 


young bull with one shot. His acceptance as a full-fledged fron- 
tiersman was complete. But not his education. 

That day he learned the trick of butchering some 1,500 to 
2,000 pounds of inert buffalo and that night he gorged on hump 
and tongue, rib and liver, skewered on his ramrod and broiled 
over the open fire. Because he was still tainted with civilization, 
he missed his salt and learned the mountain man’s trick of 
substituting a pinch of gunpowder for the seasoning. 

By the time they parted with the Santa Fe train at the 
Arkansas, Dick had so grafted the experience of his companions 
onto his own natural ability that he was indistinguishable from 
the oldest veteran. He felt comfortable and at home as he had 
never felt before. The tobacco plantation seemed worlds away 
and he wrote home that he might stay west a year and try his 
hand at the fur trade. 

Then one afternoon they plodded up from the river trail and 
saw Bent’s Fort shimmering like a mirage in the dusty heat. 
This most famous of all frontier tradipg posts stood on the 
prairie some three hundred yards from the Arkansas River, near 
the present town of La Junta, Colorado. Next to Fort Union, 
up on the Missouri, it was the largest in the West. Massive 
adobe walls, two stories high and 150 feet on a side, enclosed 
a central compound, while close by a smaller wall encircled a 
corral. An American flag whipped over the fort and from a 
watch tower above the ironbound gates a sentry with a swivel- 
mounted telescope scanned the prairies night and day. 

Dick saw sunlight wink from the brass gimbals of the telescope 
as it swung their way and heard the thin crack of a rifle shot 
signaling their approach. A few minutes later the gates swung 
open and a band of horsemen rode out to meet them. 


Or of the teamsters nudged Dick. “It’s the colonel himself 
in front—Colonel Ceran St. Vrain. You oughter see him 
when he’s togged out fancy, like at the Planters Hotel in St. 
Louis. Dines on frog legs, he does, and partridge and venison, 
with imported Madeira wine at twelve dollars a bottle. But on 
the trail he wears old, greasy buckskins and eats raw buffler 
liver, washed down with Taos lightning. Hard man the colonel 
is, and honest. I’ve seed him nigh to kill a trader who cheated 
a Injun.” 

Dick stared with sharp curiosity at the lean and handsome 
St. Louis aristocrat who, with his brother Marcelin, had joined 
the four Bent brothers in the Santa Fe and Indian trade. This 
was the St. Vrain of legend, the man of contrasts who could 
lead a St. Louis cotillion or a Comanche chase with equal 
aplomb. It was St. Vrain’s dashing manners, coupled with 
Charles Bent’s blunt honesty, that had broken down Santa Fe 
hostility to American trade. Both men had married Mexican 
girls from Santa Fe aristocracy, an alliance that would one day 
make possible Kearny’s bloodless conquest of New Mexico. 

Today St. Vrain was dressed like his men in a fringed deer- 
skin hunting shirt, leggings, and knee-length “savers” to protect 
his blue jeans from saddle wear. His belt held two pistols and 
a knife, and a loaded rifle lay across his knees. There was about 
him an air of quiet competence Dick liked. St. Vrain, for his 
part, took an immediate liking to his new teamster and made 
a mental note to keep an eye on the young man. 

As they neared the fort, a village of friendly Arapahoes, 
camped by the river, came streaming out to stare at the arrivals. 
From within the gates came the defiant scream of the great bald 
eagle that was the [ort’s mascot. Dogs barked and babies cried 
and men lining the walls shouted raucous greetings to friends 
with the train, Everything was color and excitement and Dick 
had a hard time keeping his face impassive as they rolled into 
this Mecca of dreams. 

Inside the walls Dick found a veritable city in the wilderness. 
Here 150 permanent employes with their wives and children 
lived the year around in comfort bordering on luxury. Here, too, 
as many as a hundred trappers, traders, hunters, and sight-seers 
at one time were welcome visitors and there were usually parties 
of wealthy sportsmen from the East, invited by the proprietors 
for a week or two of hunting. 

Around the compound Dick saw company offices and ware- 
houses, dormitories and apartments. There were blacksmith, 
wagon, and harness shops, an icehouse, and even a lavishly 
equipped billiard room. 

This last had been challenged, but only briefly, as the western- 
most billiard room in America. Jealous rivals at Fort Union had 
taken up a collection and had an even more expensive table 
freighted up the Missouri to be installed with great ceremony. 
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But the triumph had been short-lived. There was, at Fort Union, 
a young buffalo bull being raised as a mascot. One day some 
wag fed the buffalo a quart of whisky by way of experiment. 
When the dust settled, the fort was a shambles and the bull was 
asleep on the remains of the billiard table. The men held a sad 
farewell dinner of young buffalo ribs and that phase of the 
rivalry, at least, was never renewed. 

When Dick went to collect his pay, he was introduced to 
William Bent, resident manager of Bent’s Fort and another 
partner in the famous firm. There had been four Bent brothers, 
grandsons of the Silas Bent who led the Boston Tea Party. One 
brother was already dead and two more would soon follow, but 
their place in western @istory would be immortal. 

William Bent had married Owl Woman, daughter of a 
Cheyenne chief, and was in charge of the Cheyenne and 
Arapaho trade. These canny marriage alliances of the partners 
were important to their trade but by no means the chief founda- 
tion of their success. What built the real prosperity of Bent & 
St. Vrain was a rare and scrupulous honesty that marked every 
transaction they made. No treaty the firm made was ever broken 
by either side. No hostile bullet or arrow was ever fired at 
Bent’s Fort, though rival Indian tribes fought savage battles 
among themselves in the shadow of the walls. If the firm had 
been managing the Indian affairs of the West in those days, 
American history would have been far different. 

Counting out the pay for Dick’s teaming, William Bent said, 
“If you haven’t anything better at hand, stick around the fort 
for a while. You’re welcome to a bunk and grub for as long as 
you care to stay, and something interesting might turn up.” 
Dick accepted with gratitude. 

His next few weeks were anything but idle vacation. Dick 
pitched in willingly whenever there was a job. He loaded and 
unloaded wagons, weighed and graded furs, inventoried sup- 
plies and trade goods, hunted with the meat contractors. And 
always he watched and listened and asked his questions. Every 
trader, trapper, or hunter who visited Bent’s Fort contributed 
his share to Dick’s mounting fund of knowledge and went away 
impressed. “That young Hooton,” they said, “he’s got a good 
head on his shoulders for a younker. He'll do to trail with.” 

There was always a village or two of Southern Cheyennes or 
Arapahos camped near the fort and Dick spent a lot of time 
with the Indians, practicing the sign language, picking up a 
few words of their tongue, tucking away little tricks of wilder- 
ness survival. The Indians respected him, which was, in itself, 
an accolade. 


"Pen one day William Bent sent for him. “I’ye been keeping 

an eye on you, young fellow. You're steady, dependable, and 
honest. You know our goods and you seem to know furs. Think 
you could trade with the Indians so neither one of you got 
skinned?” 

“I’m sure of it,” Dick said. 

“So am I. I'm sending ten wagonloads of trade goods up into 
the Sioux nation for pelts. There'll be twelve men in the crew. 
How would you like to take charge of the train?” 

“Take charge of it?” Dick gasped. 

Bent nodded. “I’ve talked to the men and they're willing to 
work under you. If you’re game, pull up a chair and we'll work 
out the details.” 

So, a few days later, Dick Wootton rode north at the head of 
his own trading expedition, a Kentucky farm boy who became 
a full-fledged mountain man before his twenty-first birthday. Be- 
hind him rode or walked twelve men, all older and more ex- 
perienced, who had trusted him with their lives. Only a supreme 
self-confidence, without cockiness, could have helped him bear 
the weight of that tremendous responsibility. 

The Sioux were scattered over what is now northern Colorado, 
Nebraska, and Wyoming, and the expedition would cover as 
much of that vast territory as necessary to trade out their stock 
of goods. They might return in a few months, a year or two, or 
never. This was the wilderness. This was the school of the moun- 
tain man, where a student either graduated cum laude or left 
his bones to be worried by the wolves. 

The actual mechanics of the trade were simple and Dick 
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quickly became adept. The train would camp near an Indian 
village and Dick would ride on in with one or two companions 
to sound out the mood of the Indians and see what they had to 
trade. If the preliminary pipe-smoking and exchanging of gifts 
showed promise, he sent back for two or three pack-mule loads 
of beads, gewgaws, knives, blankets, powder and shot, and trade 
muskets. The train remained forted up where it was, alert for 
shifts in the vagrant moods of the savages. 

Meanwhile, Dick had chosen the friendliest Indian as host 
and guard. The trading would be held at his lodge and he 
would be responsible for the safety of the goods. To mark this 
honor, Dick gave the guard a scarlet military coat, resplendent 
with brass buttons and epaulets (tailored for this trade in St. 
Louis at $7.16 each) together with a stovepipe hat and a cheap 
but gaudy sword. Traders called these guards Dog Indians and 
laughed at their proud strutting, but the system paid off. There 
is no record of any trader losing stock to thieves while a Dog 
Indian was guard. 

Dick's stock and the Indians’ offerings would be piled at op- 
posite sides of the lodge. Actual barter was carried on with 
cut sticks, between Dick and a representative chosen by the 
village. The Indian would lay down a sample beayer pelt. Dick 
would judge its worth and lay out the value in sticks, offering 
less than he would pay. Ther® would follow a wild and noisy 
snatching of the sticks back and forth until what appeared to 
be a sullen agreement was rgacked.-Then the paocess would be 
repeated for buffalo robes, deer hides, or whatever else was of- 
fered. 

But once an agreement had been reached on each type of fur, 
that price governed the entire lot and trading went on briskly 
and cheerfully. It was a good trade for both sides. 

For a prime buffalo robe, Dick would usually give one 
“scalper’—a heavy butcher knife that cost 20 to 40 cents. Thirty 
cents’ worth of trade beads would purchase a beaver plew worth 
$10 to $15. The finest tanned buckskin could be procured for 
three bullets and three charges of powder. Enormous profits, 
but not exorbitant in the light of the personal risks these traders 
ran, the huge company investments in trains and posts like 
Bent’s Fort, or the wild market fluctuations that harassed and 
finally killed the fur trade. 

Much nonsense has been written about how the simple 
savages were cheated. They were cheated, but not in trades like 
these or by men like Dick Wootton. Privately, the Indians 
thought white men were the fools to trade such vital necessities 
as knives and guns and powder for beaver skins they had never 
been seen wearing. As for beads, they were as intrinsically use- 
less as the quarters and half dollars in the white man’s pocket. 
But, like the coins, they were a symbol of wealth and a medium 
of exchange. In the end, when the beaver market collapsed, it 
was the white man who suffered. The Indians merely mourned 
the passing of a Golden Era of rich profit. 

The trading went on without incident. The Indians found 
Dick firm but fair and the word of his operations spread to the 
far villages. Sioux who fancied themselves top bargainers often 
traveled a hundred miles or more to match wits with Cut Hand, 
the honest trader. 

By late fall the goods were all traded out and more than 
$25,000 worth of prime pelts were lashed on the wagons. But 
they were north of Fort Laramie, in present-day Wyoming, and 
the smell of snow was in the air. They built a stout camp and 
wintered there and with the spring thaws they headed home- 
ward. 

Dick was jubilant. Not only had he done well financially for 
Bent & St. Vrain, but his own share would give him a stake. 
More important, he had come through a rigorous trip without a 
single casualty or lost wagon. He had proved himself, beyond 
all doubt, a man among men and the whole limitless promise 
of the West was open for him. There were no boundaries set 
against him now except the dimension of his dreams and the 
measure of his courage. 

For a time after his return there was little excitement to 
scratch the itch in Dick Wootton’s soul. Down in Taos the jit- 
tery Mexicans, upset by the Texas War for Independence, threw 
Charles Bent into prison as an American spy. There was a 
promise of trouble when St. Vrain recruited an army of moun- 
tain men to storm Taos and effect a rescue. But before the 
incident could develop, the Mexicans let Bent go and the 
potential war died a-borning. Bent’s Fort slid back into its 
summer lethargy. 

Dick stayed on with, as he expressed it later, “nothing to do 


but have as good a tinte as possible.” To some that meant drink- 
ing and yarning and gambling. To Dick it meant a little of 
all, but more of poking into every facet of the business, adding 
to his storehouse of knowledge and experience. 

One incident of those dull days stuck in his mind. A friend 
of St. Vrain’s from St. Louis, one Belzy Dodd, came out to visit 
the fort. Dodd was a jolly fat man who wore a toupee over a 
skull as bald as an egg, and whose penchant for practical jokes 
relieved Dick’s tedium at odd times. 


@O ne day Dodd ran up to a band of visiting Indians, let out 
a piercing war whoop, and suddenly snatched off his toupee. 
The Indians lit out of the fort with howls of terror, to spread 
the story of a White-Man-Who-Scalps-Himself. None of them 
could be induced to return until the object of their terror had 
gone back to St. Louis. Years later Dick reminisced sadly, “If 
1 could have talked Belzy Dodd into a partnership, we could 
have gone anywhere in the West and never feared an Injun.” 

Men needed an extra margin of safety from the Indians that 
summer, A band of Pawnees had come into Bent’s Fort to trade, 
a rare thing for these usually hostile savages. They had behaved 
themselves while there and departed with expressions of un- 
dying affection for their white byothers. But once outside the 
walls, the Pawnees settled down to collect a few scalps along the 
trails that led in, - 

For a time, scarcely a day pasSed without some lone traveler 
being killed or chased almost to the gates. One morning Dick 
saw two herders killed and scalped and their stock run off, 
just beyond rifleshot of the wall. It was a galling situation, but 
Bent & St. Vrain had neither the men nor the inclination for 
a punitive expedition. Their whole ticklish diplomatic position 
was based on a defensive neutrality. 

Dick seethed, but he was helpless until the day he was selected 
to lead a party of eight mounted men to meet and convoy a 
wagon train from Independence, They rode out at dawn, heavily 
armed and itching for trouble. It was the spoken hope of every 
man that the Pawnees could commit a fatal breach of etiquette 
by striking at the Bent & St. Vrain wagons. 

They were due to pick up the train near Pawnee Fork, the 
spot where Dick had tangled with his first hostile Indians the 
year before. Here there was a section of trail ideally suited to 
ambush and long known as the bloodiest stretch of road in the 
West. Here, ten years hence, a detachment of U. S. Cavalry 
would be cut to pieces by Comanches when their eastern-bred 
horses stampeded at the rank animal scent of the Indians. 

Near the danger spot Dick called a conference. “If the 
Pawnees are after the train, they'll be hiding in the brush along 
the pass. If we was to ride around by that high ridge quiet-like, 
we could look down and maybe get us a 
redskin.” 

His hunch proved out. Circling around 
to the high ground, they spotted the brown 
backs of sixteen Pawnees in ambush be- 
side the trail. The Indians, on foot and 
armed only with bows and arrows, were too 
intent on the approaching wagon train to 
think of looking up. Dick cocked his rifle. 
“Let's go.” 

Their thundering charge caught the 
Pawnees by complete surprise. Circling 
just out of arrow range, the mountain men 
picked off thirteen Indians with deadly 
accuracy. The three survivors were turned 
loose to carry a grim warning to the rest 
of their tribe. It was effective medicine, 
for the Pawnees vanished and there were 
no more depredations near Bent's Fort 
that summer. The reputation of Cut Hand, 
the Indian fighter, was spreading swiftly. 

Meanwhile, Dick was growing impatient 
to cash in on his widening experience. By 
the time he turned 21, he had lost all 
vestiges of the greenhorn “pork eater.” He 
wrote his parents that as soon as he could 
make a good stake, he would go home for 
a visit. 

Trapping offered the best opportunity 
to a man without capital. Beaver skins 
were bringing $7 a pound at the fort. On 
his trading trip, Dick had seen virgin 


streams swarming with beaver whose plews would run two 
pounds and better. All a man needed was a few supplies, a set 
of St. Louis beaver traps and the nerve to face a winter in the 
wilderness. 

Bent & St. Vrain encouraged him to organize his own trap- 
ping expedition and offered credit for the supplies he would 
need. Dick talked it over with seasoned trappers and found 
seventeen of them willing to sign up under his leadership. When 
the expedition set out in the early fall of 1837, two of the 
mountain men brought along their Indian wives. During the 
nine months they were out, covering most of present-day Colo- 
rado and Wyoming, Dick’s judgment was never questioned. 

That winter completed his post-graduate course in western 
survival. Like the rest of the mountain men, he took only a 
small stock of sugar, coffee, and tobacco besides his ammunition 
and traps, depending on the wilderness for every other need. 
In that winter he lost all taste for civilized foods. He adopted 
the mountain men’s custom of smoking@»nly at night and he 
came to prefer their shongsha, a mixture of tobacco with the 
dried bark of kinnikinnick, willow, or dogwood. He wore buck- 
skins and moccasins and let his dark hair grow to shoulder 
length and learned to sleep like a cat with every sense alert for 
danger. 

Considering the hazards, the expedition was remarkably free 
from disaster. Through the winter they saw no Indians at all, 
although two trappers vanished from their lines one day and 
were neyer found. Their only Indian fight occurred in the late 
spring when they were heading home to the fort, their pack 
horses loaded high with fine plews. A war party of forty or fifty 
Snakes attacked them on the Grand River and were badly 
mauled, thanks to Dick’s skill in picking defensible camp sites. 
Nota trapper was scratched in that fight. The Snakes lost twenty 
men and ever alter that they treated Cut Hand with profound 
respect. 


D ick took his furs east to the higher market at Westport, 
Missouri, and netted better than $4,000 for his share. 
Jubilantly he wrote home that he would stay one more year in 
the mountains and return like a king. But, as he later remem- 
bered sadly, “When another year rolled around, although I had 
made a lot of money, it had somehow or other gotten away from 
me and I decided to stay in the mountains a while longer. That's 
the way I kept putting off going home until after a while my 
parents died and the ties were broken.” 

He was destined to make a great deal of money in the years 
ahead, and to learn how to hang onto it, but he would never 
set foot again on the east bank of the Mississippi. 

Now, lazing through another summer at Bent’s Fort, Dick 
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found many ways to let his money slip through his fingers. He 
was still a young and hot-blooded bull with a host of friends 
and the thrifty Scotch traits of his ancestry as yet dormant. 
He had made the West his home and the customs of the coun- 
try were easy and pleasant to adopt. 

When mountain men met, there must be yarning and whisky 
to drink and perhaps a few games of “hand.” Around Bent’s 
Fort there was “Taos lightning” at $25 a gallon, and how many 
gallons would it take to slake a ten-months thirst? A man 
bought for his friends while he was “in the beaver” and it was 
an insult not to lower the jug the appropriate number of fingers 
when his turn came. 

And you talked yow®self out, in time, and turned to Hand. 
This Hand was the Indian craps, a game played with a painted 
bone, carved from the femur of a deer, The player laid out his 
wager in plews or money and then, holding out his hands before 
him, shuffled the bone from one hand to the other (or pre- 
tended to) and then threw his arms wide apart. His opponent 
then touched the hand he thought the bone lay in. If right, he 
won the pile. If wrong, he matched it with his own. Two men 
played at a time, but the watchers complicated its simple win- 
or-lose with endless side bets and parlays until it became one 
ol the fastest gambling games of all to make a man rich or poor. 
The Indians were gambling fools, with plenty of pelts and hides 
to wager, and many a trapper made or lost a year’s take in an 
evening with the bone. 


T summer Dick reluctantly turned down a chance to visit 

the trappers’ rendezvous, held this year on the Popo Agie, in 
the Wind River country, thus missing one of the last of the 
mountain men’s annual bacchanalian revels. He hadn't missed 
too much, they told him afterward. 

There had been still the riotous week of drinking, gambling, 
and wenching. Indian whisky—nothing more than raw alcohol 
costing 15 cents a gallon, cut a half to three quarters with water 
and retailed at $5 a pint—was still plentiful. There were still 
the horse races, the wrestling matches, the Hand games, the 
fights, and the trading. Snake and Nez Percé men still brought 
their truly beautiful wives and daughters to be sold or rented 
for a handful of foofaraw. Ten dollars still bought a 30-cent 
string of trade beads, which was the price of a night with a 
comely and talented squaw, and sugar, tobacco, and gunpowder 
were still $2 a pound. 

But it was not the same as the earlier, more boisterous gather- 
ings on the Green Riyer, or at Jackson’s Hole, at Pierre’s Hole, 
or Horse Creek when the big fur companies had been running 
things. For one thing, the price of beaver was off, and many of 
the old-timers were no longer around. 

And there were the white women to cramp a man’s style. 
These, the new wives of four missionaries bound for Oregon, 
had been advertised as attractions at the rendezvous, but they 
turned out to be handicaps. They frightened off a lot of will- 
ing squaws with their threats of hell-fire. They got them in- 
terested in sewing gowns instead of earning them on a buffalo 
robe. They broke into a Sunday morning hangover with a 
church service. 

In the end, the mountain men liquored themselves up, spent 
a futile night trying to find the Reverend Gray to lynch him, 
and finally separated with an odd sense of loss they could not 
identify. Afterward, when they knew that this had been almost 
the last great rendezvous, they understood the feeling, but they 
were powerless to change the sweeping tide. 

Meanwhile, Dick contented himself with the constant stream 
of mountain men visiting Bent’s Fort and with an occasional 
just-for-the-hell-ol-it ride down to the permanent trappers’ camp 
at Pueblo, near the present city of that name in Colorado. 
Jim Beckwourth had first turned the old deserted Indian pueblo 
city into a meeting place and it became the custom for moun- 
tain men to drift in there the year around to smoke and drink 
and trade, 

As the leaves of the cottonwoods and alders shriveled and 
turned with the last furnace heat of summer, Dick began to take 
stock and realized the need to make more money. He had spent 
a lot just for entertainment. He had bought lavishly of things 
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like heavy capotes, or capes, better blankets, a fine saddle horse, 
and pack mules. He had grubstaked trappers and traders, only 
to have his investment caught and scalped by Comanches or 
-awnees. His $4,000 had dwindled alarmingly. 

He had thought a little of going into trade, but that took 
more money than he had left. Besides trade goods, wagons, and 
supplies, a trader had to buy a license and post a bond of 
$1,000 to $3,000 as a guarantee against selling whisky to Indians. 
It all took capital, and capital he no longer had. 

But there was still a market for beaver, though it fluctuated 
alarmingly these days, and there was still virgin wilderness, 
untouched by the greedy hand of man. So Dick planned and 
talked up a new trapping expedition, more ambitious than any 
before conceived. 

Why not, Dick suggested, recruit a band of veterans and head 
out beyond the traveled country into the unknown? Instead ol 
coming back in the spring, push on further to still richer 
streams. When their pack horses were loaded to the limit, they 
could always trade plews with the Indians for more horses. 
There was the promise of rich profits, but almost as strong in 
Dick’s mind was a burning urge to sce new country, to push 
beyond the boundaries. 

He talked up his plan earnestly and persuasively and eighteen 
men signed with him, includifig August Claymore, oldest of the 
mountain men, the noted Le Bonte who had traveled with Kit 
Carson, and Baptiste Charlefoupof later fame. Téhey hired seven 
Arapaho and Shawnee helpers who were, in addition, good 
trappers and seasoned fighters. Dick had no illusions that this 
trip would be either easy or peaceful, but danger was an ac- 
cepted occupational hazard and he met it as it came. Besides his 
rifle, he always carried two pistols, two knives, and a steel toma- 
hawk now, and he was grimly ready to use any or all at the 
crack of a twig. 

Nineteen white men left Bent’s Fort in September of 1838. 
Two years later, fourteen of them stumbled back after an 
odyssey that covered 5,000 miles of wilderness, much of it country 
never before traversed by white men, In terms of present-day 
geography, the expedition worked its way up the Arkansas 
River to its source in the Rockies, thence north by way of the 
Green and Big Horn into northern Montana, From here they 
cut west across Idaho and Washington to Vancouver, then down 
the coast to southern California and home through Utah, Avri- 
zona, and New Mexico, That any of them got back to Bent’s 
Fort was a tribute to the hardiness of the breed and to Dick 
Wootton’s leadership. 

Their first trouble came on the Green River when August 
Claymore was set upon by a band of Snakes and beaten with war 
clubs. By the time Dick and his companions got there, the old 
man lay motionless, patches of gray matter visible through his 
crushed skull. Dick shook his head sadly. “Poor old devil. We'd 
best dress him decent and bury him right here.” 


ne of the French trappers donated a fine black suit he had 

bought at the rendezvous in a moment of drunken splendor. 
Claymore’s bloody buckskins were cut off and he was clothed 
in the burial suit. Two trappers were hacking away at a rude 
grave when the old man opened his eyes and bellowed feebly, 
“What the hell’s going on around here?” 

They hauled him back to camp and applied rude surgery. 
Old Claymore not only recoyered fully, to finish out the trip 
and wear out his burial suit, but thirty years later he was the 
last man still trapping for a living in those same mountains. 

By spring they were burdened down with fine pelts when they 
came upon a band of Mexican slave buyers heading south, driv- 
ing a string of Pah-Ute captives they had bought from the Snake 
Indians, Dick knew many of the Mexicans and worked out a deal 
to have them carry their surplus furs back to Taos, to be held 
until called for. 

With their packsaddles again empty, the expedition moved 
northward. During this time Dick had been carrying on a run- 
ning squabble with old Charlefou over the treatment of In- 
dians. 

“Zey are men, not animals,” Charlefou would roar indig- 
nantly. “Treat zem wiz kindness and zey weel be friends wiz 
you. Me, I nevair harm an Indian and no Indian ever harm me.” 

“The only good Injun,” Dick would counter, “is a dead Injun. 
Anybody thinks different is askin’ to get his ha’r lifted. You'll 
find out.” Beyond a grudging respect for Arapahos-and Chey- 
ennes, Dick held to the mountain man’s opinion of Indians 
throughout his life. 


One night Charlefou loosed a casual shot at a black object in 
a tree near camp and out tumbled the body of an old Indian 
whose curiosity had exceeded his caution. Charlefou was shocked 
and he brooded so long that the rest became worried about him. 
His return to normal was sudden and dramatic. 

It was in eastern Washington that Charlefou was chased by 
a war party of Blackfeet. His stout Nez Percé pony was easily 
outrunning the warriors when suddenly he came to a deep chasm 
that cut the prairie. His horse failed to make the jump and was 
killed on the jagged rocks below. Charlefou was thrown clear, 
stunned, with both legs badly broken, The Blackfeet thought he 
was dead and rode off, deciding one old scalp wasn't worth the 
hard climb down and back. 

Dick led a frantic search that lasted more than twenty-four 
hours until the sound of gunshots led them to the chasm. They 
rigged a sling, got Charlefou out, and set his legs. Almost his 
first words, when they got to him, were, “Somebody load my gun. 
I weel keel every red bastard in ze West, by gar.” 

After two months of riding in a litter, Charlefou recovered to 
go on with his trapping, but from that time on his hatred of 
Indians became legendary. Years later, in Taos, he was one of 
the jurors at the trial of an Indian accused of killing a white 
man. He slept peacefully throug the entire trial. At the end 
he was shaken awake and asked for his vote. 

“Hang him, of course,” Charlefou roared. “If the son of a 
bitch ain’t guilty now, he will b® sooner or later.” 

Charlefou’s accident brought the expedition a milder kind 
of tragedy. The old man had “been carrying the stick with which 
they notched off the passing days and had lost it in his flight. 
Now no one knew the date. They decided finally to ignore time 
and before returning to Bent’s Fort, to lay bets on ‘which one 
could guess closest to the date, It worked fine until the southern 

California climate threw them off. When they finally got back, 
the closest guess was two months wrong. 

Once more their load of furs grew burdensome and they de- 
cided to sell them at Vancouver. On the way they had a savage 
battle with a village of Monarch Indians, 
allies and relatives of the Blackfeet. The 
Monarchs had the bad judgment to steal 
some of the mountain men’s horses, 
Grimly Dick passed out ammunition to his 
crew. “They're itching for a fight and we 
might as well give it to them now as later.” 

The ensuing battle lasted from 2 in the 
afternoon until nightfall. When the beaten 
Monarchs withdrew, Dick and his men 
chased them to their village and burned 
the lodges. The next day the Monarchs 
sent an old man to sue for peace and never 
again did the coastal tribes molest the men 
of Cut Hand's expedition. Three trappers 
were killed in the fight, against an un- 
counted number of Monarchs, but the 
safety they had bought was considered well 
worth the price. From then on, for almost 
a year, they had no Indian troubles at all. 

They sold their furs in Vancouver and 
swung south to California. They found 
plenty of beaver, but the warmer climate 
left the furs in poor condition and in the 
end they gave up trapping and turned the 
expedition into a grand sight-seeing tour, 

Their last two casualties fell to the Pah- 
Utes in Utah on the journey home. Both 
men were French Canadians, lively and 
popular, and both suffered particularly 
horrible fates. 

Le Bonte dropped behind the train one 
day to tighten his packsaddles. When Dick 
missed him and rode back, it was all over. 
The Pah-Utes were known to practice can- 
nibalism and the condition of Le Bonte’s 
body indicated that he had been ambushed 
and deprived of some choice cuts. 

His companion, Le Duc, died every more 
terribly. The crew was sitting around the 
fire one dusk, eating their supper, when 
there was a sudden twang of bowstrings 
from the shadows and a shower of arrows 
flew into camp. Dick and the men snatched 


“Okay, okay! . . 
more nagging, and you admit it’s silly to think of spending money on a 
fur coat—that I should use the money for a fishing trip—then if yow'll 
step aside, my love, I'll finish putting up this swing for Junior.” 


guns and ran out, only to glimpse the Pah-Utes fleeing in the 
distance. It was too dark to give chase and they assembled 
again, swearing. Only Le Duc had been hit and his was no more 
than a scratch on the arm, 

It was not until the Frenchman fell over, moaning, his flesh 
turning black, that they realized the arrow had been poisoned, 
The Pah-Utes were about the only western Indians to use poi- 
soned arrows and even with them it was rare. Indians were for- 
ever getting cut or scratched on their own weapons and only 
the most savage had the nerve to use poison. This was a deadly 
stuff, made by letting rattlesnakes strike a chunk of raw buffalo 
liver and then putting the mass in a damp place to rot. Arrows 
dipped into the foul product would kill at a scratch and there 
was no known antidote. As long as he lived, Dick would never 
forget the terrible twenty-four hours it took Le Duc to die. 


| | ae the casualties, their return to Bent’s Fort was a major 
triumph and word of their journ@y spread through the 
West. Dick rested and yarned for a while, content to be. quiet. 
Then, in the fall of 1840, he took a pack train down to Toas to 
pick up the furs he had sent by the Mexican slavers. He found 
them intact and started home in the first snow of winter. 

Fighting through the mountain drifts above Taos he came 
upon an Arapaho squaw, half dead from cold and exhaustion. 
She had been captured by the Utes, had escaped, and had been 
caught in the storm on her way back to her village. 

For all his dislike of Indians, Dick was a humane man. He 
made camp and nursed the woman until she was able to go on. 
Then he gave her food and loaned her a horse, to be picked up 
later at her village. He almost forgot the incident in the next 
month or two, but it was to prove bread on the waters for him. 

When he rode out to get his horse, the Arapahoes gave hima 
big feast and made him’ a gilt of two fine ponies, They swore 
undying brotherhood to their white friend, Cut Hand, and 
within a month they had an opportunity to prove it. 

A heavy spring snow caught Dick on the prairies the next 
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March. His horse gave out and had to be left. Dick buried his 
saddle and pack and set out to walk the thirty miles to the 
Arapaho village. Six miles from his destination he ran into a 
war band of twenty Pawnees who took out after him with blood- 
chilling whoops. 

Dick ran as he had never run before, but he was already ex- 
hausted from fighting the deep snow and the fleetest Pawnees 
were soon closing in for the kill. He managed to shoot one, but 
there was no chance to stop and reload for another shot. He 
could only stagger on, sobbing for breath, waiting for that last 
savage bite of ax or knife against his back. 

Then, with the suddenness of a miracle, a band of whooping 
Arapahoes burst over Prise and pounded down on his pursuers. 
A sentinel aboye the Arapaho village had heard Dick’s shot and 
seen the plight of their white brother. They dropped off a pony 
for him as they pounded past, but he was too weak to mount. 
He clung to the mane and stumbled on to the village. 

By the time he got there the victorious warriors were back, 
yipping and swirling around him, waving bloody Pawnee scalps. 
When he tried to thank them for saving his life, nobody would 
listen. He had done them the favor by leading a hated enemy 
right up to their scalping knives and that night they feasted Dick 
lavishly for his exploit. 

The next two or three years found Dick tied to Bent’s Fort, 
a restless, fretful prisoner of the changing times. It was the com- 
ing on of bad days for all the mountain men and the smell of 
change was in the air. The day of the beaver was almost gone. 
The trade had already suffered a terrible financial beating by 
continuing to pay $7 a pound for plews at the fort, unaware 
that the market in St. Louis had already dropped to $3. The 
long trapping expeditions that had paid Dick so richly and 
absorbed so much of his driying restlessness were no longer 
profitable. 


He rode down to Taos when Kit Carson called together all his 

companions of the wilderness trail for a last expedition, 
a farewell to the good life they had known. They rode out in a 
winding train, with the traps jingling from their packsaddles, 
but no traps were set, no beaver taken. Instead they visited the 
old familiar places and sat around campfires built on the ashes 
of remembered fires, drinking and smoking and talking of a 
day that was past. When the flat kegs of Taos lightning were 
empty and the fragrant shongsha cold in their pipes, they shook 
hands and separated, each to his own oblivion. Many of them 
would never meet again and only Dick and Kit Carson would 
blaze any important trails in the days to come. 

Dick came back and took the contract to supply fresh meat 
to Bent’s Fort. To feed three or four hundred hungry mouths 
was an arduous job, but it paid well and there was at least the 
spice of adventure in it. Despite the enormity of the demand, 
Dick scorned the mass killing methods of other meat contrac- 
tors. 

“I was a hunter, not a slaughterer,” “I gave 

every buffalo a chance to get away in a fair chase.” But he 
managed to average twenty to thirty kills per day and to keep 
three butchers and a string of wagons busy, cutting and trans- 
porting the meat to the fort icehouse. 

For release, he made frequent trips to Taos. This Mexican 
town was the favorite of the mountain men, for it had many 
of the aspects of a perpetual rendezvous. Here was the same 
riotous gambling, drinking, trading, fighting, tomcatting, with 
the added attraction of dark Mexican beauties who were far 
livelier and more desirable than their red‘skinned sisters and 
only a shade less amenable. Kit Carson and a few others had 
abandoned Indian wives to marry Taos girls, but most of the 
mountain men sought less conyentional unions. The result was 
that Taos seethed constantly with a miniature war between 
resentful Mexicans and the lusty mountain men, and the weekly 
fandangos always broke up in fights. 

It was during this period that Dick’s restless, unfocused 
energies shot off on a tangent to blaze unwittingly a different 
kind of trail. On one of his hunts he collected twin buffalo 
calves, orphaned by one of his shots, and persuaded a Bent & 
St. Vrain milch cow to adopt the ungainly pair. The experiment 


he said later. 
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worked so well that he got an urge to try buffalo raising on 
a larger scale. 

On the present site of Pueblo, Colorado, he built corrals 
and bought a herd of cows as foster mothers for forty-four bul- 
falo calves collected from fellow hunters. The buffalo grew up 
so tame that he broke three teams to harness and used them 
on his wagons, to the amazement of onlookers. When he tired 
of the noyelty he casually drove his herd overland to Kansas 
City and sold it at a profit to a wild-animal buyer. These, the 
first tame buffalo ever seen, were distributed among parks and 
circuses. 

The experiment, a purposeless outlet for Dick’s energy, was 
to have unexpectedly far-reaching results. Many years later, 
when the buffalo faced extinction, it was Dick’s pioneering that 
showed conservationists how America’s largest wild animal could 
be saved by domestication. 

Looking around for some livelier activity, he remembered his 
first successful trading trip for Bent & St. Vrain. Now he had 
enough capital to outfit and stock a pack train and to post 
the required bond. But trading with the peacelul tribes held 
no strong appeal. He remembered the frontier axiom, that 
danger and profit sleep in the same lodge, and posted a $2,000 
bond to trade with his hated enemies, the Utes. Currently this 
tribe was maintaining a tokéh peace with the white men, but 
no other traders had cared to test the depth of Ute friendship. 

e® «a e 
Di set out in February of 1844 with only a Delaware Indian 
helper to manage his train. The moment they left the fort, 
Dick’s restlessness fell away and he was happy again. Once more 
his weapons had meaning and purpose. 

In the Canadian River country they found the Ute camp— 
and had immediate reason to wish they hadn't. Dick had yearned 
for the spice of danger, but this trip was too highly seasoned. 

The Ute chief was dying of some wasting disease and the 
tribe was in no mood to trade. They had done no hunting since 
the tragedy struck and there was almost no food in the village. 

But the worst was a cute little Ute custom Dick had heard 
discussed around many a campfire. When a chief died, the Utes 
immediately killed the nearest str anger to give the chief's spirit 
interesting company 7. the long journey to its happy hunting 
grounds. 

The Delaware knew the custom and was all for clearing out 
pronto, So was Dick until he got a look at the trading stock 
the Utes had accumulated before the illness. Here was a tempt- 
ing array of prime pelts, buffalo robes, shaved deerskin and 
elk skin, and a string of fine horses looted from some Mexican 
hacienda. Here was a fortune dangling on the slender thread of 
a dying man’s tenacity. Dick took a deep breath and turned to 
the jittery Delaware. “Start unpacking. We're staying to trade.” 
He knew the vagrant Indian mind and was gambling that he 
could tempt them into a trading mood before the chief died. 
For three nerve-wracking days he displayed his trade goods, 
arguing and tempting, At first they only sat in a sullen circle, 
but at last he began to see a gleam of interest in a few eyes. 
Meanwhile the chief grew steadily weaker and Dick had the 
ticklish job of diplomatically refusing to give him any white 
man’s medicine. “I knew he had less than a week to live,” Dick 
said later, “and I didn’t want my medicine to get the blame 
for his taking off.” 

Suddenly the dam broke on the fourth morning as a Ute 
made a grab for a heavy scalper. With that, the whole tribe 
plunged into trading and by nightfall Dick had their entire 
stock. He and the Delaware loaded up in record time and cleared 
out. The chief died the next day, but they never learned what 
luckless visitor accompanied him on his last long journey. 

Jubilantly Dick headed to the Pueblo and made a deal with 
a trader named Tharp to freight his goods to Kansas City for 
sale. He was still at the Pueblo, yarning with old friends, when 
word came back that the Comanches had struck the train on 
the plains of Kansas. Tharp and all his men had been killed 
and the train plundered and burned. All Dick had left to show 
for his hairbreadth flirtation with death was the price of a 
few horses he had sold locally. 

He took his loss with the philosophy of his breed and re: 
couped a part of it with a dull but profitable wading trip to 
Yellow Woll’s Cheyenne village. 

In 1845, when Dick was 29, his body was thick with heayy 
bone and muscle, his broad face leathered by the winds and 
suns of the wilderness. He was a mountain man to the core and 
Kentucky was only a dim memory, far away. 


If he thought of home at all it was with a strange wonder 
at what going back would be like. He would be uncomfortable 
on a chair and they would be distressed at his wanting to sit 
cross-legged on the ground. Their meat would be too cooked and 
too highly seasoned for him and their vegetables would turn his 
stomach, as he had seen the first smell and taste of beef sicken 
an Indian. There would be talk, talk, talk. 

So he wrote home that matters were just not propitious right 
now. Perhaps next year... . 

And he went back to court death again and again, as delib- 
erately as men courted the Taos girls, and for not-too-different 
reasons. Moments of supreme danger were the climaxes that 
stuck in his mind, after the memories of casual matings had 
faded. All his life he would remember the slashing fangs of a 
rabid wolf that caught him away from his gun; or how the 
ground shook to the fall of a giant grizzly bear that died across 
his blankets one night, still reaching in death for the man-thing 
it had come to kill. 

But the pace of change was accelerating around him. Buffalo 
were thinning out on the near prairies and now a man would 
ride out of his way to feast his gaze again on the rare sight of 
a swimming beaver. Trade was leeling the press of growing 
competition and profit margins Were shrinking. .\bout all a 
man had left to employ his skills was an occasional job of guid- 
ing an exploring party or an emjgramt train. Kit Carson turned 
guide, but Dick held off, reluctant to put himself at the mercy 
of quarreling greenhorns or stubborn government agents. It 
was a time of decision when that part of Dick Wootton’s char- 
acter that would set him off from his fellows began to emerge. 
He could wither and die like so many of his contemporaries, 
or he could strike out for new frontiers. 

A new trail was already in process of opening for him. Down 
along the Rio Grande and below, the years of shadow-boxing 
with Mexico were almost over. 

On April 25, 1846, one Captain Thornton led a troop of sixty 
dragoons to a Mexican hacienda and dismounted to knock on 
the gate. He had heard a rumor he refused to believe, that the 
Mexican General Torrejon was in the neighborhood and he 
wanted to ask about it. 

Thornton knocked—and some of Torrejon’s 1,600 picked 
cavalrymen started answering Thornton's question with lead. 
The war we had tried so long and so hard to force on Mexico 
was finally a bloody reality. 

To Dick and his friends at Bent’s Fort, the news of the Mexi- 
can War was only faintly disturbing. The sprawling empire 
of Bent & St. Vrain, bolstered by the Mexican marriages of the 
partners, had long ago obliterated anything like an international 
boundary between the fort and the Taos and Santa Fe stores 
in Mexican territory. Who could worry 
when the war, even though remote, began 
to boom trade? 

Then suddenly the war was no longer 
so remote. On the morning of June 27, 
Dick awoke to see a ragtag army strag- 
gling up the trail toward Bent’s Fort. This 
was Moore’s Detachment of General 
Kearny’s army, arriving as an advance 
guard from Fort Leavenworth. They 
camped outside the walls of the fort, down 
toward the river, and commenced digging 
wells. 

The next day the main body of the army 
arrived, the leaned-down residue of its 
original 1,700 men. There were six com- 
panies of Missouri Volunteers, two of light 
artillery, one of engineers, and two lrom 
the Regular Army. Dick went down with 
the rest to see the camp and was heartily 
disgusted at this example of America’s 
armed might. 

The army was Jittle more than a dis- 
organized mob of rugged individualists. 
They had discarded half their uniforms 
and equipment on the hard march and 
discipline they had never had. They 
whooped and horseplayed, cursed Kearny 
and their Colonel Doniphan and went to 
fantastic lengths to dodge work. A trooper 
grabbed Dick, demanding to know if it 
was true that the Indian name, Wah-To- 


“You can go now... 


Yah, for the twin mountam peaks to the south really meant “the 
big tits.” Dick shook him off with cold confirmation. 

Nor did he like the West Point officers any better. These 
poker-backs were equally as obnoxious in their book-learned 
stupidities and their smug superiority. Dick shared with the 
other mountain men the conclusion that if this was the Army, 
it was-going to be one hell of a war. 

Still, just out of curiosity, he went along when Kearny 
marched down to accept the bloodless surrender of Santa Fe. 
For the first time in history, America had captured a foreign 
capital, and the resulting celebration almost made the long 
ride worth while. 

Kearny raised the United States flag, appointed Charles Bent 
first Governor of the new Territory of New Mexico, and 
marched off for California, leaving Colonel Doniphan with a 
token force to hold their gains. Dick drifted back to his inter- 
rupted Indian trading out of Bent's Fort. 

In January, 1847, Dick was in Taos Where Kit Carson had 
settled and where Charles Bent was operating the trading post 
in addition to his duties as Governor. There had been, for a 
while, a promise of violence in this town of 6,000 Mexicans and 
about fifteen Americans. Some American traders, lacking the 
Bents’ sense of honor, had made profits from the conquest and 
some of the men in Kearny’s army had created incidents pain- 
fully reminiscent of earlier raids by wild Texans. Unrest began 
to grow, and with it Yankee-hating intrigue. A conspiracy of 
revolt, betrayed by a Mexican woman, had resulted in one 
leader hanged and a second in hiding. 


hile Dick was there, friendly Mexicans had warned 

Charles Bent of a new conspiracy that included a massacre 
of all gringoes, including himsell. He had laughed at the warn- 
ing. “Why should anybody want to hurt me? I’ve always been 
a friend to the Mexican people. I've never cheated or harmed 
a man and I'ye kept others from making trouble. That's all 
nonsense.” 

On January 15, Dick decided there would be no trouble and 
the town was too quiet for his blood. His friend, Kit Carson, 
had gone on to California with Kearny, leaving his wife at 
Bent’s house, and Charlie Bent was too busy for much yarning. 
Dick traveled to Pueblo where a man could always run across 
a few trappers willing to split a bottle. 

That decision, coming spontaneously, probably saved his life. 

On the morning of January 18, Taos awoke to find itself in 
the hands of a howling mob of Mexicans and Indians, recruited 
from the dregs of both races. One Pablo Montoya led the Mexi- 
cans while Tomasito Romero, a Pueblo Indian, led the red 
rioters. 
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or are you wailing for him to turn green?” 
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The mob spent that day prowling the streets, screaming their 
hatred of gringos and looting the saloons of everything drink- 
able. The solid citizens of Taos cowered in their houses and 
prayed. By midnight the mob was roaring drunk and the slaugh- 
ter began. Their first stop was the house of Charles Bent. 

When the mob began hammering on the outer gates, Mrs. 
Bent, Mrs. Carson, and another woman seized iron spoons and 
a poker and began frantically to dig an escape tunnel through 
the soft adobe wall into an adjoining house. When the gates 
burst open, Charles Bent opened the door to talk to the mob. 
He received a face full of arrows and was scalped alive as he 
writhed on the threshold, but he managed to drag himself back 
inside and through thwhole the women had dug. 

The mob burst into the adjoining house and shot him dead, 
but finally left the women unharmed after a violent argument. 
From there they raged up and down the streets, hunting Ameri- 
cans or American sympathizers. They killed the prefect, the 
sheriff, the judge, and several other Mexican officials they ac- 
cused of being too co-operative with their conquerors. On the 
way they also killed any children who showed the lighter hair 
of American blood, but missed some whose mothers had been 
warned in time to rub soot over blond curls. 

Toward dawn the liquor ran out. Then someone remembered 
that an American named Turley had a distillery at Arroyo 
Hondo, twelve miles away. The mob went streaming out the 
road, pausing only long enough to slaughter a band of traders 
near Mora. Of the eight Americans caught at the distillery, 
seven were killed after a bloody assault that lasted through most 
of the day. The eighth man escaped and it was he who carried 
the grim news to Dick Wootton. 


Di was lounging at a campfire with some old companions of 

the trail when the battered and bloody figure of John 
Albert, an old friend, came staggering in the last stages of 
exhaustion. He had run the hundred and sixty-five miles from 
Taos in five days to carry the news to Bent’s friends. 

The six trappers were all for grabbing their guns and head- 
ing out at once on a personal vengeance trail. Then reason 
took hold. Six men were hardly enough to tackle 1,500 blood- 
crazed rioters. “Santa Fe’s a lot closer to Taos,” Dick reasoned. 
“By now the Army’ll have the word and be on the move. We'll 
do better to get the word spread up this way and then go down 
to help all we can.” 

One trapper was delegated to ride to Bent’s Fort with the 
news. Albert, too exhausted to travel further, would remain 
at Pueblo to notify any mountain men who drifted in. Dick 
and his four companions mounted and rode to Taos. 

They scouted the town from the mountains to the east and 
saw plenty of activity but no sign of American troops. It was 
foolhardy to go in alone, so they could only stay in the moun- 
tains, fuming with baffled rage and trying to figure out what 
was going on. 

They had no way of knowing that at the first news, Colonel 
Price had marched with his forces from Santa Fe. Colonel St. 
Vrain, who was there at the time, joined him with sixty hastily 
recruited mountain men, all thirsting for vengeance. But the 
expedition had been hampered by two feet of snow and severe 
cold. At La Cafiada they ran into a strong force of rebels and 
drove through only after a long-drawn fight. 

St. Vrain and his men and Captain Burgwin with two com- 
panies were sent ahead to relieve Taos, but they ran into another 
delaying fight at Embudo, So it was not until February 3 that 
Dick and his half-frozen companions saw the remnants of the 
rebel forces come straggling in through Taos to take their 
stand in the old pueblo just beyond the town. A short time 
later the first troops arrived, made a house-to-house search for 
stragglers, and then went into camp with the coming of dark- 
ness. By this time, Dick and his companions had worked their 
way down for a bitter reunion with their old comrades. Not a 
man of them but had lost warm friends in the massacre and 
there was little sleep that night as they talked of memories to 
fan their fury. 

The attack on the old pueblo began at dawn. The Army had 
one six-pounder cannon and three small howitzers whose massed 
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fire quickly made the ancient structure untenable. The rebels 
retreated to the adjoining church whose massive walls were a 
far different matter. The cannon could put solid shot through, 
but the holes were small and the damage slight. The howitzer 
shells only exploded harmlessly on the outside. It was a danger- 
ous impasse, for ammunition was too low for continued bom- 
bardment. 

Dick hunted up St. Vrain. “Give us boys some axes and we'll 
dig you a hole to put those shells through, Colonel. You can 
cover us until we get to the wall and after that they can’t aim 
low enough to hit us when we're in close.” 

It was a desperate plan, but the best one at hand. St, Vrain 
knew that the tempers of his mountain men would never endure 
a drawn-out siege. He gave his approval and thirty-five men, in- 
cluding Dick, drew axes for the attempt. 

Four men fell in that wild charge, but the rest reached the 
wall and went to work under the muzzles of the rebel guns. 
Their furious chopping crumbled the ancient adobe to dust 
and gaping holes appeared. Then, while the howitzers were 
being trained on these breeches, the mountain men snatched 
shells, lit the fuses from their pipes, and hurled them into the 
church by hand, In a matter of moments surviving rebels were 
fleeing in all directions with the mountain men, howling like 
Comanches, in full pursuit. @ 

During that last running fight, Dick saved St. Vrain’s life 
by tomahawking an Indian gbout to drive an argow through the 
colonel’s breast. When it was over, 200 rebels were dead and 
the rest were in full flight, but the American toll was high. Out 
ol the small force engaged, thirty-five had been killed, including 
Captain Burgwin and a number of mountain men. As usual, 
Dick came through unscathed. : 

With the uprising smashed, the troops withdrew to Santa 
Fe. Dick was appointed marshal of Taos to hunt down and pun- 
ish the instigators of the revolt. It was a job he tackled with 
energy and enthusiasm. 

Aided by Mexicans who had deplored the uprising and had 
remained loyal throughout, he soon tracked down and captured 
both Montoya and Tomasito, together with twelve of their most 
savage followers. These were shackled and locked in a room 
adjoining Dick’s temporary headquarters. 

That evening a number of troopers from the detachment left 
behind to aid Dick asked permission to go in and look at the 
prisoners. Dick obligingly unlocked the door. Among’ these 
troops was a dragoon named Fitzgerald who had seen his best 
friend cut to pieces by Indians during the fight. Fitzgerald stood 
over the shackled Indian leader, Tomasito, for some time, glar- 
ing in silent hatred. Then, without warning, the dragoon 
snatched out his pistol, shot the Indian through the head, and 
dived out the window into the night. Dick and his men made 
a great show of hunting the killer, but Fitzgerald was never 
caught and few, if any, tears were shed over the failure. 

The following day Montoya and his twelve followers were 
given a summary trial and sentenced to be hanged. The execu- 
tion took place that afternoon and Dick’s job in Taos was 
ended. But his service to his country was only beginning. 

He had been back at Bent’s Fort less than a week when a 
courier brought him a letter from Colonel Doniphan who, 
with a force of around 800, was marching down through Mexico 
to join General Wool in the capture of Chihuahua. Doniphan 
had met Dick first when Kearny’s army camped at Bent’s Fort 
and later at Santa Fe and had been impressed with the mountain 
man. Now he wanted Dick to join the expedition as civilian 
guide and scout. 

Here was excitement, a job, and a chance to serve his country, 
Dick packed his saddlebags and set off at once. By hard riding 
he caught up with Doniphan’s forces in a record four days and 
received a royal welcome. 

Since a fight at Brazito a couple of months earlier, there had 
been no sign of the enemy, but the air was thick with rumors 
and every step of the march was taken in anticipation of am- 
bush. Dick’s job was to scout ahead each day with ten or fifteen 
aides, selecting the best and safest route and picking the next 
camp site with an eye to water, forage, and defensibility. It was 
a task he had done well in the days of his trapping expeditions. 
Here again he demonstrated an uncanny knack for finding 
water, even in strange country. Although they were crossing a 
desert, not once did the army have to make a dry camp or suffer 
for want of water. 

But Dick quickly discovered that he had taken on more than 
a simple scouting job. If he had expected Doniphan’s army to 


have achieved a measure of discipline by now, he was sharply 
disillusioned. 

The First Missouri was still a mob, noisy, rebellious, unpaid, 
and unregenerate. Their term of enlistment was drawing to a 
close and most of them made it clear they meant to go home 
when it expired, even if that event occurred in the midst of a 
battle. But if their attitude was outrageous, their ignorance was 
appalling. There was hardly a man who would not have starved 
to death in the Garden of Eden. 

They were marching through desert country devoid of any 
game except herds of wild cattle. At first, when they wanted 
meat, the whole army had poured out and blazed away merrily 
until enough cattle were dropped. Doniphan finally got this 
practice halted when their small store of ammunition got so low 
that even the most reckless were shocked. 

Then they tried roping the cows, an experiment that ended 
quickly with a number of amateur cowboys badly hooked and 
trampled. When Dick arrived they were in despair. 


Hr quickly reorganized the job along buffalo-hunt lines. A 
circle of riders would pen a herd while a few of the best 
shots rode in close, picking off only what was immediately 
needed with the least expenditure gf bullets. A butchering team 
then took over and the camp had what would pass for meat. 

For Dick, the jornada was not exactly dull, but it was one end- 
less headache as*the army blund@tre& from one stupid mishap 
into another. Ignoring his trail signs, they ran the wagons into 
quicksand and had to abandon part of them. Others were saved 
only by dumping out precious food, including more than four 
tons of irreplaceable flour. 

At Ojo Caliente they seized the abandoned hacienda and held 
up the march while everybody luxuriated in the hot springs. 
They were careless about putting out campfires and the whole 
army spent one wild night battling a prairie blaze that swept 
back on them with the shifting wind. 

All in all, it was quite a trip. And meanwhile, nobody in 
Washington had thought to notily Doniphan that plans had 
been changed and Wool wasn’t heading for a rendezvous at 
Chihuahua at all. 

So Doniphan’s mob straggled on through a fog of wild rumors. 
And then suddenly the rumors took on substance. A reconnais- 
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sance party brought back word that an army under the Mexican 
General Conde had turned a pass at the Sacramento River cross- 
ing into a massive fortress. Dick, scouting the place from the 
hills, confirmed the reports. 

Fifteen miles ahead, and the same distance out from Chi- 
huahua, the Governor of the state, Angel Trias, owned a rancho 
with a fine old walled hacienda. Conde, who was a trained 
engineer, had converted this into a fort and had added works 
along each side of the pass behind it. These were all lined 
with artillery and manned by 3,000 troops under General 
Heredia. In addition, another thousand unenthused peons had 
been sternly ordered to take their machetes and go out there to 
die for their masters. 

By all the textbooks of war the pass was impregnable and 
optimistic Chihuahua had gone wild with the anticipation of 
easy victory. Crowds had streamed out from the city to build 
bleachers on the heights overlooking the battlefield. Hot-eyed 
patriots had donated a thousand braided, ropes to be used ‘to 
drag captive gringos on a victory march to Mexico City. A band 
of Apaches set up their village on a strategic hilltop where they 
could watch the fun and be r ‘ady to throw in with the victor. 
Everybody was drunk on aguardiente and beautiful dreams. 

The only trouble with the setup was that Doniphan, some- 
thing of a wild man himself, had forgotten to read the textbooks 
of war and so had no idea of his own hopelessness. Instead, he 
tramped out to talk things over that night with men whose 
judgment he valued above textbooks. 

Besides Dick, there were some 200 traders he had practically 
blackjacked into joining the expedition because of their badly 
needed wagons. The elected major of this group was that same 
Samuel Owens from Independence who so nearly became Lin- 
coln’s brother-in-law. These were the men of kindred spirit with 
whom Dick spent his spare time, the men to whom Doniphan 
turned now for veteran advice. 

The strategy of battle, planned around their campfires that 
night, was based on one wholly obvious fact that the Mexicans 
had overlooked. 

There was no earthly reason for Doniphan’s men to march 
down the main road and into the muzzles of Conde’s massed. 
guns. A flanking movement to either side would completely 
nullify the whole elaborate defense. 


IT’S ONLY YOUR IMAGINATION 


By Hank Ketcham 
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Doniphan’s army set off at dawn on February 28, with the 
band playing Yankee Doodle. The prospect of battle had so- 
bered the boisterous troops and they responded to orders with 
a snap that amazed Dick. For the first time he began to glimpse 
the underlying strength of these wild men to whom war was an 
incident, not a career. 

Nearing the battlefield, the army went into a new and un- 
orthodox formation. The traders rolled their covered wagons 
into four parallel columns, exactly as they were used to doing 
along the dangerous stretches of the Santa Fe Trail. Between the 
lines of wagons, shielded on both sides from possible flank at- 
tack, marched the infantry, cavalry, and artillery. If attack did 
come, the wagons cod wheel into their familiar defense circle 
to stand off the Mexicans exactly as they had so often stood 
off Indians. The whole plan had the simplicity of genius, but 
it threw the enemy into stunned confusion. 

At the moment when Conde’s gunners were poising matches 
for the slaughter, Doniphan’s columns swung off out of range 
and hit the Mexican flank, pushing it half around at the first 
impact. Now Doniphan’s artillery, which consisted of exactly 
six small fieldpieces, went into action. It outshot and outranged 
the poorly made Mexican cannon and proceeded to make a 
shambles of Conde's elaborate fortifications. Although the 
American shells had faulty fuses and many were either duds or 
exploded prematurely in mid-air, those that did land did terrific 
damage. 


he Mexicans had only solid shot and their powder was so 

poor that the balls were easy to see, bounding along the 
grass. The whooping Missouri farm boys made a game of it. 
betting on who would be the last to dodge an oncoming ball. 
The only American casualties of that noisy bombardment were 
some horses that failed to duck in time. 

While this comicopera artillery duel was in progress, the 
gaily uniformed Mexican lancers came out and formed for a 
charge under waving banners. But they took so long to dress 
their lines that a Yankee artilleryman settled the whole matter 
by dropping a shell into their midst. 

By now the spectators had sobered up and began to realize 
that the glorious victory dream had been only a dream. In a 
screaming, hysterical effort to get away, they came pouring out 
across the field to tangle with both armies and hamper the 
efforts of their own troops. Dick, back with the traders, got his 
share of action when Mexican regulars tried to flank the wagons 
and paid a terrible price for their education in frontier marks- 
manship. 

The Mexicans fought courageously and well as long as they 
could, but the initial mistake had disorganized their whole plan 
of battle, and their leadership, like their ammunition, was of 
poor quality. The final rout came at sundown when a charge 
originally ordered for four Missouri companies turned into a 
free-for-all with everybody getting into the act. 

Artillerymen went whooping and scrambling up the slope, 
dragging their guns. A Missouri boy, ordered by Doniphan to 
stay back and hold horses, bawled, “Hold, hell! I didn’t enlist 
to hold horses!” When last seen, he was charging over the para- 
pet, waving a broken branch as a club. In the last bloody hand- 
to-hand fighting, the Missourians used bayonets, knives, clubs, 
rocks, and bare fists with devastating effect. 

The fever of battle caught everyone up. Down by the wagons 
Sam Owens yelled “Let’s get into it, boys!” He and Dick and a 
third man caught up stray horses and raced for the melee. Up 
on the wall a Mexican gun cracked and Sam Owens fell dead, 
one of the only two Americans killed that day. 

By the time Dick reached the parapet, Mexicans were fleeing 
in all directions, pursued by howling Missourians. Those who 
reached the hills gave the waiting Apaches a merry field day. 
The Mexican toll was a known 300 dead, more than that 
wounded, and forty taken prisoner. The Americans lost two 
dead and had seven others with minor wounds. 

The casualties of that night were worse. Part of the spoils of 
victory turned out to be a vast store of fine Chihuahua wine 
which was liberated in the best Army tradition. By morning 
Doniphan had trouble rousting out a corporal’s guard sober 
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enough to go on ahead and take formal possession of trembling 
Chihuahua. 

Dick never got to see the conquered city. Doniphan asked 
him to carry dispatches back to Albuquerque reporting the 
victory and he set out at once, riding one horse and leading 
another with his stock of hardtack, beef, and forage. He made 
it in nine days through enemy country by staying off the trails, 
sleeping only in cat naps, and foregoing either campfires or the 
solace of his pipe. 

His only trouble came at the end of the trip, when he arrived 
opposite Albuquerque to find the Rio Grande swollen by flood. 
Somehow he made the dangerous swim in the dark and reached 
the other side, more dead than alive. But as he started to climb 
out, the voice of a sentry bawled, “Halt! Give the countersign 
or I'll fire!” 

“Countersign be damned!” Dick raged through chattering 
teeth. “I’m an American with dispatches from Colonel Doni- 
phan. Help me out.” 

But the jittery sentinel kept him in the icy river until the 
officer of the day had been summoned and had put Dick through 
an endless cross-examination. Dick’s opinion of the Army was 
not improyed by the incident. 

His mission ended, Dick was anxious to return to Taos. He 
had been doing a lot of thfhking these past months and had 
concluded that when a man was nearing 31 in a world of 
change, it was time to s@ttle down and bufid a substantial 
future. For him, a trading post in Taos seemed just the 
ticket. 

But there was another consideration strong in his mind. One 
of his friends in Taos was a St. Louis Frenchman, Manuel Le 
Fevre, who had become a noted mountain trader. Dick liked 
Manuel, but even more he liked Manuel’s beautiful, vivacious, 
dark-eyed daughter, Marie liked Dick but she held one un- 
shakable conviction. She would never, she had told him flatly, 
live as her mother lived, tied to a husband who was gone in the 
wilderness for months at a time, leaving her with all the obliga- 
tions of wifehood but none of its blessings. 

Now, his wanderlust temporarily sated, Dick was ready to con- 
cede her point and settle down. He was in a fever to reach Marie, 
but the trails to Taos were closed. Utes and Apaches were killing 
and burning up to the outskirts of Santa Fe and everyone 
warned Dick against trying to get through. 

Three companies of troops were going out after the Indians 
and offered him the job as scout. Dick turned it down and set 
off alone. He got through to Taos without seeing an Indian, 
but two hours behind him on the same trail the troops ran 
into a Ute ambush and lost forty men. 

Dick’s wedding and the opening of Wootton’s Trading Post 
were gala events for Taos that brought a host of his old com- 
rades back from distant trails. For = little while, then, the 
novelty of marriage and the excitement of a prospering busi- 
ness absorbed his energies. When he felt too restless he could 
saddle his horse, ride out for a day or two alone in the moun- 
tains, and come back once more content. For a time Dick 
actually believed he was settled, his life of adventure ended. 


ypens this period he went a little way with Fremont’s ex- 

pedition seeking a year-round route over the continental 
divide. But this midwinter undertaking was too rash for Dick’s 
common sense and after a few days he returned to Taos. Fre- 
mont disregarded his mountain-man guide, old Bill Williams, 
and led the party into a hopeless impasse. A number of men 
froze to death and the rest barely got back. Dick helped to lug 
them into Taos. Kit Carson took Fremont into his house, Dick 
took Bill Williams, and the rest were parceled out around the 
town to be nursed back to health. When they had recovered, 
Fremont begged Dick to take the place of Bill Williams who 
flatly refused even to speak to the man who had so impugned 
his judgment. Dick said no, but for the first time he began to 
realize what it meant to be tied down. Marie was bulging with 
the first fruit of their union and for once he found himself 
hampered by conditions of his own making. 

Fremont went on to glory. Bill Williams went back into the 
mountains next spring to recover the valuable instruments they 
had buried and was killed by the Utes. Dick was shaken by his 
friend’s death and by the fact that he had very nearly accom- 
panied him on that fatal journey. 

A son was born and christened Richens Lacy Wootton, Junior. 
In a burst of domesticity Dick pre-empted a fine tract of land at 
the confluence of the Arkansas and Huerfano riyers and built 


himself a cattle ranch, supported by a contract to furnish beef 
to the Army post at Taos. 

The Utes kept him from boredom by raiding his ranch, cli- 
maxing their activities by killing his men and running off $5,000 
worth of top beef being driven to Taos. Marie stopped him 
from undertaking personal vengeance, but he outwitted her by 
volunteering as scout whenever the Army took up the Indian 
trail. 

He was interpreter at the Navajo peace treaty and had the 
satisfaction of rephrasing the demands of Colonel Newby until 
a just and honorable settlement was achieved. 

Suddenly the Treaty of Gaudalupe Hidalgo ended the Mexi- 
can War and the whole golden foundation of his existence 
dropped from beneath him. The Army post at Taos was jerked 
away, taking with it the Army contracts, the scouting jobs, the 
golden roaring pay days that were so important to Taos econ- 
omy. The “resorts” and saloons folded and hard money became 
as scarce as it had been in his first year in the West. 


pernen came the electrifying news of gold in California and 
half of Taos that had remained took off for the new wonder- 
land of wealth. Dick wanted desperately to join that pell-mell 
rush to fortune, but for the first time he began to be conscious 
of the change in his life. Marie was pregnant again while still 
tied to Richens, Junior. The store represented too big an in- 
vestment to be wfitten off at a whim nd he had a great deal of 
money tied up by now in his ranch. 

In the spring of 1850 he defied both fate and Marie to go 
on a trading trip to the savage and treacherous Comanches. 
He got back with his scalp and twelve wagonloads of fine pelts, 
but even he admitted it was a damfool escapade he would never 
repeat. 

Business was, by now, coming out of its postwar slump and 
trade at the store was brisk. His ranch was so prosperous that 
competitors came in, but Dick would remain the cattle king, 
the pioneer of the whole great beef industry of the Southwest. 

By now he was firmly established, moderately wealthy, happily 
married and the father of two children In his thirty-five years 
he had crammed a dozen lifetimes of hardship and adventure 
and by all the standards he should be ready for comfortable 
retirement. Instead he was on the threshold of a whole new 
epoch of trail-blazing adventure. In the spring of 1852 he con- 
ceived and launched one of the most daring and fantastic ven- 
tures in western history 

California gold, he heard, had proved to be an uncertain 
gamble. The one sure thing in the gold fields was the desperate 
need for provisions, especially fresh meat. A sheep, he was told, 
would easily bring ten times its cost in 
New Mexico. 

Before even Marie knew what he was 
up to, he had bought 9,000 sheep, a sheep 
dog, eight trained goats, and a string of 
pack horses, and had invested another 
$1,000 in supplies. Then he bluntly an- 
nounced that he was driving his flock over 
the 1,600 miles of barren desert and track- 
less mountains to the gold fields of Cali- 
fornia. Everyone said he was crazy, that it 
couldn't be done—which was the one sure 
way not to stop Dick Wootton. 

His biggest trouble was finding helpers. 
The good men had gone off to the gold 
fields, leaving only the dregs of the frontier 
behind. In the end he had to be content 
with eight shiftless ex-soldiers and four- 
teen Mexican herders. For the first time he 
was putting his neck in a “tight” without 
the backing of men of his own breed and 
he had no illusions about difficulties 
ahead. 

They set out June 24, 1852, and ran into 
difficulties from the start. Melting snow 
in the mountains had turned the streams 
into torrents and they wasted weeks.build- 
ing rafts to get supplies across. The sheep 
themselves were no trouble. They trotted 
docilely behind the lead goats, needing 
only the dog behind them to nip at strag- 
glers. 

At the Uncompaghre River they entered 


Ute territory where Dick intended paying the customary tribute 
for the right to pass. But the Utes were in a mean mood and 
instead of meeting him openly they tried a night raid on his 
flock. They were driven off, but Dick was worried. 

In the morning Chief Uncotash rode up with a hundred 
warriors and arrogantly demanded an exorbitant tribute As 
he talked, his band began drifting in to cut off the frightened 
herders. Dick saw the crisis coming and decided to meet it 
head-on. 

Without warning he dived from his saddle, swept Uncotash to 
the ground, and set his knife against the red man’s throat. As 
the warriors opened fire on the sheep, Dick snarled, “Stop them 
or you're a dead Injun.” 

Uncotash looked up into the blazing blue eyes above him and 
grunted the command. Before Dick let him up, he agreed on 
a fair tribute and gave up an Indian hostage to guarantee peace. 
There was no further trouble and Dick was so relieved that he 
gave out several hundred dollars’ worth of flour and powder as 
extra gifts when they left Uncotash’s territory. 

Another band of Utes robbed them unmercifully for the right 
to cross the Eagle Tail River and Dick had to swear and take 
it to save his flock. But when a third band jumped them in 
Utah, he struck first, seized a hostage, and then dickered for fair 
terms with better success. 

These Indian tributes had cut so deeply into their supplies 
that they decided to swing around past Salt Lake City to restock. 

Some of the ex-soldiers deserted at Salt Lake City and Dick 
had to go on short-handed, with six toughs he had hired there 
much against his better judgment. To make it worse, Indians 
were raiding to the west and he had to stick close to the emi- 
grant trail for safety. This required following a looping course 
of endless detours to find grass, adding two miles of side travel 
for every mile of progress. 

Nerves grew edgy and the new men were sullen and rebellious. 
Dick took to standing guard at night. In the morning he would 
scout ahead, then lie down by the trail for a nap until the flock 
caught up. One day he awoke to find he had been detoured and 
left behind, undoubtedly in the hope that raiding Indians would 
find him. The men denied their intention and he let it pass, 
but he tucked an extra pistol into his belt and slept less. 

Soon he discovered that bunches of sheep were being dropped 
behind. A Mexican herder tipped him off that the six had made 
a deal with an emigrant train behind them. When they had 
dropped off enough sheep to pay for passage, they were to have 
a ride to California. 

Dick waited until the men were at supper and suddenly drew 
his guns. “Get out,” he told the stunned troublemakers, “just 
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“He just called again, dear, and said never mind—it’s a boy, 
and the easiest hundred and fifty dollars he ever made.” 
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BLAZER OF TRAILS WEST 


as you are, without weapons or supplies, and start walking back. 
If the Injuns find you before you find your friends in the wagon 
train, it’s all right with me.” He never saw them again and 
never learned whether they survived, but from then on the 
drive went more smoothly. 

They crossed the mountains just ahead of heavy snow and 
reached Sacramento on October 9. The sheep were in splendid 
condition and his total loss for the 107-day trek was less than 
a hundred head. He sold his flock quickly, paid off his men, 
and tucked over $44,000 in gold and bank drafts into a saddle- 
bag as the return on his daring venture. 

Back home he found Marie had presented him with a third 
child. Now, with hiS*responsibilities increased and his travel 
itch temporarily scratched, he decided to give up storekeeping 
and moye his family to the ranch. 

He went ahead with a crew and built a substantial log house, 
surrounded by a high, bastioned stockade patterned after the 
impregnable walls of Bent’s Fort. Then, with a neighbor and 
old friend, Joe Doyle, he organized a band of Regulators to 
sweep the valley clean of Indians and outlaws. At last, in July, 
1854, the ranch was ready and the family came from Taos 
with an escort of cavalry troops. 


he ranch stood on an emigrant trail and Dick worked up a 

‘nice business selling supplies and trading fresh oxen for 
trail-worn stock. In the spring he irrigated the bottom lands 
and planted the first wheat, corn, oats, and yegetables in 
Colorado, But he grew steadily more impatient with his 
placid life. 

Then suddenly a fever took Marie, just after their fourth 
child was born, and the strings that tied him to the land were 
broken. His sorrow at Marie's death was tempered by a sense 
of release. 

He sold the ranch, lett the children with Marie’s mother in 
Taos, and plunged into a freighting enterprise with Joe Doyle, 
hauling under government contract. For a couple of years it 
brought him a lot of money. It also brought him his first wound. 
A mutiny of teamsters broke into a gun battle. Dick shot two 
and fought it out with the rest until help arrived. When it was 
over he had a minor bullet scratch across his ribs and thirteen 
bullet holes through his clothing. 

But a man couldn’t depend on a mutiny or an Indian attack 
on every run, so Dick cooked up the idea of freight races to liven 
the trip between Fort Union and Albuquerque. This became 
the top sporting event of the plains and large sums were bet 
on which train could win the 500-mile race. Dick’ s outfit became 
the acknowledged champions, a factor which gave them a de- 
cided edge on new business. 

In 1858 he led the first wagon train into Salt Lake City 
after the brief Mormon War. On the long ride back, Dick 
began to take stock of himself. At 42, he was more tired than he 
should be and he realized that twenty-two years of wilderness 
hardships had put an ache in his bones. So he made up his 


mind, and when he got back he told Joe Doyle he was 
quitting. 


“I'm selling out my interest,” he said. “I aim to go back to 
Kentucky and kind of look over the old home and see folks I 
used to know. After that, I’m not rightly sure what I'll do. 
Maybe [ll come back west. There’s a spot above Raton Pass 
I've always hankered to settle on. It’s the purtiest place I’ve 
seen anywhere.” 

Doyle bought him out and Dick packed for the trip. Then, 
at the last minute, nostalgia hit him. A man couldn’t just up 
and leave without a last look around. 

Stocking a wagon train for trade, he set out to find his old 
friends, the Arapahoes and Cheyennes. But on the way he heard 
about a gold strike and curiosity made him detour to have a 
look. So he drove into the miners’ shanty town of Denver, 
Colorado, in December, 1858, just two months after the first 
cabin went up, and he was literally kidnaped. 

When 500 prospectors found out there was a wagon train of 
supplies in town, they besieged him for goods. Dick held out 
for several days and finally, grumbling, gave in. He was not 
happy. If he wanted to be a storekeeper he could have stayed 
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in Taos. But while he grumbled, eager townsmen built him.a 
two-room cabin store, rolled in his stock, and presented him 
with a deed to 160 acres of town property. So, unwillingly, Dick 
became the first storekeeper and first substantial landowner in 
Denver. 

Business boomed and gradually, against his will, commerce 
caught him up again. He sent for more stock and added a loan 
business to bankrupt g gamblers. A faro dealer or roulette opera- 
tor, coming into town broke, could borrow $25 on his team 
with the understanding that he would buy it back for $30 in 
twenty-lour hours or forfeit the stock. When times got too 
wild, Dick helped organize the Vigilantes to clean up the town 
and he was active in the move to separate from Kansas and form 
Colorado Territory. He built Denver's first hotel, but his weak- 
ness for broken-down prospectors kept this enterprise from 
ever showing a profit. 

The Civil War cut off immigration; Dick grew restless and 
sold out again. All thoughts of going back to Kentucky, how- 
ever, had evaporated by now. He met and married a comfort- 
able widow and went back to ranching near Pueblo. Being a 
Virginian out of Kentucky, he was too outspoken a Rebel to 
remain popular in Unionist Denver, but unwittingly he gave 
tremendous aid to the Union cause. 

When Confederate Colorfel Sibley and his Texas Rangers 
captured Santa Fe, Dick organized such a riotous welcome that 
the Rebels delayed their usher invasion of the Southwest. 
While they made the acquaintance of Taos lightning, Colorado's 
Governor Gilpin organized the Colorado First and swooped 
down to give the hungover Rangers a crushing defeat. 

With the war over, Dick built the first buildings in Pueblo 
and made his ranch the wonder of the Territory. Then inevi- 
tably he became bored and restless again, 

At 50, Dick cooked up one of the most fantastic schemes of 
his fabulous career. 

Raton Pass was the natural opening between New Mexico 
and Colorado, but except during a brief season cach year its 
fifty winding miles were impassable. Dick had once spent a full 
month getting a light wagon train through. 

Now he hired an army of workmen and set them to blasting 
a wagon route through the pass. When it was finished he 
opened the first toll road in the West. Freighters, stage lines, 
and emigrants wére glad to pay a fee for cutting weeks from 
their trips. Indians he prudently exempted from toll. Mexicans 
could never undé?stand the legality of charging for the use olf 
a road. As Dick noted dryly.in later years, “There were differ- 
ences of opinion, some of which I settled by diplomacy and 
others with a club,” 


he toll road prospered, as did a tavern he opened. Indians 

and bandits kept life from becoming too dull and there were 
always a few old-timers dropping by. He made one last buffalo 
hunt, riding clear to Texas to find the dwindling herds, and 
when he returned there were tears in his eyes at the realization 
of how completely his old world was gone. 

In 1878, rail lines were approaching. He sold his right of way 
through Raton Pass to the Santa Fe Railroad and retired to a 
little house in a green valley, 7,000 feet above his last great 
adventure. He was 62 and ready to take things easier. In the 
Colorado Legislature, men were beginning to pay attention to 
his son, the Honorable Richens Lacy Wootton, Junior, and to 
sit up when he spoke. 

Dick was content until one morning he awoke to a frighten- 
ing darkness. The eyes that could spot the moyement of an 
Indian’s head on the far horizon, that had seen a young America 
come ol age, were totally blind. He accepted late as he always 
had, whimsically and philosophically. 

It was Dick, Junior, who brought a famous surgeon to the 
little valley and who persuaded his father to submit to an opera- 
tion. Two months later, when the bandages were removed, Dick 
could once more see his beloved mountains. 

He died there quietly in 1893, with the whistle of a trans- 
continental train through Raton Pass as his requiem. Around 
his resting place a nation surged westward over the long trails 
Dick Wootton had blazed for the future.—Joseph Millard 
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Nancy Brown is well known 

to all café society—that is, to 
those who go fo the right cafés 
where her saga is still sung 


In the hills of West Virginia lived a gal 
named Nancy Brown; 

She was pining for a hope chest filled with 
sheets as soft as down. 

Now Deacon Jones and Nancy searched the 
mountain high and low; : : 

They almost reached the summit but no, 
farther would she go. 

She came back down the mountain; she 
came back down the mountain: 

She came tripping down the mountain® 
shoutin’ “No!” ’ 

Said she didn’t think the Deacon sought the 
same thing she was seekin’; 

And to meet his forceful urgin’ took a most 
resourceful virgin; 

But she’s still as pure as mountain driven 

: 

anon A Drummer came along one day, who wooed 
her with a song. ; 

Took Nancy to the mountains, but she still 
knew right from wrong. 

She came back down the mountain; she 
came back down the mountain; 

She came tearing down the mountain breath- 
ing scorn. 

But despite his smart deceits, she would not 
desert her sheets; * 

So she left her bold companion to the coyotes 
in the canyon, 

And she’s still as green as West Virginia corn. 


Then came a city slicker with his hundred 
dollar bills, 

Put Nancy in his Packard and took her to 
the stills. 

She came back down the mountain; she 
came back down the mountain; 


Then came along a Trapper who, with 
phrases sweet and kind, 
Took Nancy up the mountain but when she 
read his mind, 
She came back down the mountain; she 
came back down the mountain; 
She came riding down the mountain piggy- 
back. 
When he tried to get too pally, she headed 
toward the valley. 
For she remained, as I have stated, not one 
whit contaminated; 
And she’s still as straight as Pappy’s Apple-. 
jack. 
* sprINGMAID® high duty Type 140 for mountain strain. 
** SPRINGCALE Type 180. 
*** She could not afford any sheets. 
**** She has to hem her own sprincMaw sheeting but, 
if she omits the monograms and hemstitching. they 


will last her the rest of her life, even in the mountains. Lancaster, SG: 


For a set of titillating SPRINGMAID ads suitable for framing, send 25c to Dept. T-13. Fitted sheets by SPRINGMAID now available. 
Based on the song, ‘She Came Rollin’ Down The Mountain", Copyright 1932 by De Sylva, Brown. and Henderson, Inc., Crawford Music Corp. successor 


The Springs Cotton Mills 


She came skidding down the mountain with 
new life; 

For that handsome city slicker made her 
girlish heart beat quicker. 

So her Pappy, rising early, met a woman, 
not a girlie; 

And pi shotgun made the couple man and 
wife. 


Oh, she’s living in the city; Oh she’s living 
in the city; 

Oh, she’s living in the city mighty swell. 

For she’s wining and she’s dining, 

On her Percale sheets** reclining, 

And the West Virginia hills can go to hell. 

No more scrubbing pots and kittles, for she’s 
eating fancy vittles; 

And an West Virginia gal has done right 
well. 


Along came that depression, kicked the 
slicker in the pants; 

He had to sell his Packard and catch a boat 
for France. 

So she came back to the mountains, so she 
came back to the mountains; 

Oh, she sneaked back to the mountains 
mighty sore.*** 

Now the Drummer and the Deacon furnish 
Nancy with her sheetin’,**** 

For our Nancy’s not as choosy as of yore. 
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